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ADTERTISEMENT. 

I th p d I t f 1 1 tion authors and senators, 

th t th 1 1 t f th all on their side. There 

I t t fid 1 ph 1 ph d licentious levities forever 
m 'U h i d t h II have been fulfilled, that 

I I t II h f 1 1 h done much to settle men's 
i bm t f 1 Providence. People will 

th 1 f 1 t ly th t t is due to justice and 

t tl th t th f d d f t their ima^nations must be 

p t t d Th b ted it f e represents the condition 

f th S th 1 oualy wretched ; and the 

t f t pf w II b ved as evidences of the 

m wkdn fblt literature. The time is 

pp h g f th t t commence. This truthful 

Itlwk Igdt 1 teit, by showing that the 

woild abounds with worse evils far, than Southern slavery, 
even as falsely represented by its calumniators. If it do 
a little to arrest the progress of error, and to induce the 
public mind to think soberly as it ought to think, the 
object of the writer will be attained. 
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TABLE TAIjK. 

Ii was on the eastern bank of the T'pper Delaware, ja 
easy view of where, on both sides, the rocky hills are 
separated from the rocky river by the well paid labor of 
men, who had been sent to ua by European misrule and 
oppression So — though woes await the oppressor — so 
good Cometh out of evil. 

It was a cold morning; and it was made more dreary by 
the falling, driving, and beating, sleet and snow. In con- 
trast with the almost summer-like weather that had imme- 
diately preceded it, for invalids particularly, its character 
approached almost even to the hideous. But even then 
and there, a comfortable and thankful little family party 
was cosily seated around a breakfast table. It was in a 
small stove-room. Adjoining it was a kitchen, not less 
comfortable. It was occupied by a neat handed and newly 
and warmly clad Irish girl, — a good natured and faithful 
creature. She wM one of the survivors of a packed cargo 
of emigrants from the almost desolated Connaugbt; — the 
daughter of a family, by oppression separated for the 
ever of this world. 

The breakfast party consisted of the host, the wife, the 
sister, two young daughters, and the Doctor;— a favorite 
and friendly guest. He was an old acquaintance of the 
host ; and had been witk him through the hot sands and 
deep swamps, and many trials and perils in the far South, 
when perils there were real and not imaginary. In many 
(9) 
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10 AN INTRODUCTORY TABLE TALK. 

labors, the Doctor liad aided him. In many Borrows, lie 
had wept with him. In many joys he had rejoiced with 
him. Of course, then, the Doctor was almost more than 
at home, in the retirement of his friend, on the banks and 
among the hills of the Delaware. Therefore, naturally and 
suitably he introduced and opened the following 

DIALOGUE. 

The Doctor. Taking from hia pocket a newspaper :— 
"Ladies; here is something highly important; and of 
special interest and concern to yourBelves." 

WirE, In a semi-apparent alarm :— " To us ? How, 
Doctor ?" 

Dr. " To the women of this country, the noble and the 
simple women of England,— from duchesses, down to plain 
misHca^ — address a petition to aid them, in the charitable 
work of subverting the institution of southern slavery ; — 
or, at least to begin with, so to interfere with it as to pre- 
vent its 'fright/id results.' " 

SiSTEE. "What frightful results? Are the negroes 
starving to death, like the poor people of Ireland and Scot- 
land ? and even of England and Germany ?" 

First Daughter. " Or are they turned out of their 
cabins, and hunted away from their homes, as our good 
Peggy says the poor Irish women and children are, by 
thousands upon thousands ; and that they may never get 
back to them, their poor hovels are all burnt down to the 
ground '!" 

SECorJD Daughter. In tears : " Oh ! I hope my dear 
old black friends who were so good to me; and Uncle 
Kaphe, who used to carry me before him to school on the 
poney, arc not turned out of doors to suffer !" 

Host. "No fear of that, my daughters; they are no 
doubt as unsuffering and comfortable this cold morning, 
IS even you could reasonably desire them to be. But, 
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AN ISTROnUCTORY TABLE TALK. 11 

Doctor, let us hear what it really is that the noble ladies 
of England want of our republican womea ; and what are 
the frightful things tliey have discovered in the condition 
of our Bouthern slaves ?" 

TnE Dr. Having very solemnly read the Address: 
" Shall I read all these titles and names ?" 

■\VlFE. " Certainly, Dr., let ua hear them; by all means." 

TnE Dk. " There then, you have them, ladies ; from 
the Duchesa of Sutherland to Mrs. Rowland Hill." 

Sister. " Mrs. Charles Dickens, inclusive. I wonder 
if Mrs. Charles Dickens has read Oliver Twist and the 
Bleak House ? They might point her to other work to be 
done, nearer home, than our Southern States; where there 
is no poor Oliver ' to want more,' nor poor homeless Joe, 
who could not have had less." 

The Dr. "Mrs. Charles Dickens reads the Court 
Journal, and attends the aristocratio opera; and probably, 
sometimes goes to the Royal Chapel; and she must not 
therefore be expected to read, or to know any thing about 
such little dirty and starving humanities as Oliver Twist 
and poor Joe." 

Wife. " Of course not. And as her husband insulted 
onr country, it is not wonderful that she should embrace 
such an illustrious opportunity to add an injury to the 

The Dr. " Well, ladies, what is jour intention to do 
in this matter ? Of course, bo polite a communication on 
a subject so important, must not be silently neglected." 

Host. "No fear but that the convention women will 
have a special general convention, for the express objects 
of eoncooting a suitable and learned Reply to the Address 
of the Convention at Stafford House ; and the organizing of 
a female crusade to unite its power and influence with that 
of the aristocratic organJKation on the other side of the 
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The Dr. "Yes, Uouttless; and they wilULerebj confirm 
the women of EDgknd in their pernicious delusion with 
regard to the frightful results of our southern slavery. But 
would it not bs kind and useful to undeceive them ?" 

Host, " It might, indeed, be kind and useful ; if pos- 
sible. But how ia it to be done ?" 

The Dr. " Tou might write a book to show, what you 
so well know of the condition of the slaves ; and that the 
thus declared views of femaie England arc preposterous. 
Yes, air; write a booL, anl ti.U ind csplun at large, 
what arc the comforts and privileges of the 'iouthern ne- 
groes in slavery, so ciUcd, and show how surpa.ssingly 
better they are off, than the \fncana at home ;— the free 
blacks of any country ,— and indeed, if the poor white la- 
borers of Europe ; or e^tu than tens of thousinds of them 
in our own country," 

Second DAtciiTEr ^^ ilh cnthiLu^in, ' 0, yes, father, 
do write a book." 

First Daughter Quietly ' I wish you would write 
a book, dear father; if it be only to ttl! the good ladies 
of England, how veri/ mui-h thty aic mistaken about the 
slaves not being allowed religious ptivilegoa ' 

Wife. " But can it be, Dr , that they are sincere in 
what they say of the ' frijhljul reauJtt,,' — tnltrdiciions, — 
separaftons, — and the like ? Can we reasonably suppose 
educated and sensible women in such ignorance of a matter, 
so easy to obtain full and complete knowledge of? I can 
not easily suppose it." 

The Dr. " Madam, did you never hear of people Vi-ho 

Wife. " I think I never did, ])r., did you ?" 
Tde Dr. "Certainly, madam; I have known plenty 
of them ; — plentier than blackberries — students of igno- 
rance on almost all subjects. And on this subject, in par- 
ticular, you may find all over the country, men and women 
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ty tens of thousands, who sludy tard, in their way, — to 
learn every possibio objection against negro slavery; — 
which they carefully teach their children among tbeir first 
and last lessons, — and not less hard do they study to shot 
out, from their thoughts and knowledge, every considera- 
tion that might in any way teud to remove, or palliate 
their objections. And that is what I call studying iguor- 

HosT. " So it is indeed, Dr. j and very well explained. 
And in the matter of our southern slavery, you think the 
ladies of England are proficients in that science ?" 

The Dr. "No doubt of it. Slavery by name, is a 
very unpopular subject in England ; and the people are 
carefully taught that it is the most frightful thing imagin- 
able ; in order to keep them quiet under the far heavier 
yoke of their real slavery. And so long and zealously 
have the teachers been thus employed deceiving others, 
that the retributive justice has overtaken them at last, of 
being themselves deceived into believing and loving a lie. 
And so ia it, in a large measure, in our own country. 
Learn the views of the first ten persons nearest you. 
Begin with your nest door neighbors ; and you shall find 
them all familiar with the popular objections to slavery; 
and not more than one, in the whole ten, at all familiar 
with any thing that may be urged in its defence. And this 
general prejudice, the natural result of thus studying ig- 
norance, is termed public sentiment." 

Host. " Dr., j/ou must write the hook." 

The Dr, " No indeed ; not I. Once on a time, a 
hook was about to he written, when I heard that in refer- 
ence to the design, a certain man had said, ' that my 
adversary would write a book.' And the hook was never 
written." 

Host. "That you might not gratify an adversary ?" 

The Da. " Perhaps, partly that. More largely some- 
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thJDg else. But to get back to where we ought to be ; 
Your missions in two of the eouthern states; and your tra- 
vels over most of the others, with your ejes and cars open, 
have supplied your portfolio and m j w tli th m t n 1 
and you are hound to put then t th nt book 

First Daughtek. " Dea f th i w t b k 
and tell the English ladies and j body 1 li t th 
beautiful churches which we w a th th 1 tb 

west, huilt for the slaves ; ani I t th S d j hi 
and how well the slave schola bh d dl d nl 
how happy and good they w d h w w tly th y 

sang the lovely hymns that d m th d ty t ht 

them to leaxa by heart. I)o f th w t th b k It 
will make the good dear lad f li 1 d y h ppy 
indeed to know that the slave f 1 th w 11 ff 

as we know they are ; and are k dly t t i d t ght 
as we know they are. Pie d f th w f th 
book." 

Sister. "By all manner f m b th w t tl 

Host. " And what say yo w f 

Wipe. "Certainly, write the book; and make the 
Doctor help you ?" 

Toe Dr. Looking through the window into the storm ; 
" Gladly would I do what I could ; but I reckon I am oif 
for the south again before many days." 

Host. "Dideed, Dr., and why this sudden move?" 

The Dr. "This sudden snow storm," 

Wife. " The Dr. will surely not leave us so. Don't 
fear 1" 

Host. " Suppose then. Dr., after due deliberation, 
the work of the proposed book be entered upon ; how 
shall I proceed ? Please sketch me an outline." 

The Dk. " Well ; let us think about it a little, seriously. 
IIow would this, or somolhing like this, do? In the first 
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place, to show that the slaves of tho aou\.h,—p7tt/sicaU^, 
socialfi/, and inorally — or spiritually, if you rather, though 
I d t d th m as 'dentical or including each other— 



The Dr. Tls , but it is good and solid ground — sure 
footing— and if jou would do any good for the cause of 
God's Providence, and of man's progress, you must take 
it, and stand on it firmly and fearlessly. The appointments 
of Ilia Providence, God will surely vindicate, and maie 
tho truth to triumph. He can steady His own ark; and 
He will do it. And woe to the faithless and the presump- 
tuous douhter who would put forth his hand to help Him." 
Host. "Doctor! Doctor! what is your drift ?" 
The Dr. " Pottward, with a strong arm, a firm heart ; 
without which no harbor can be made in this storm. Abo- 
lition, or intervention, is but a comparatively small lever 
of a huge engine that has been put in motion to disrupt 
every conservative institution of the age ; and as it has 
been shown in other lands, how it could shake thrones into 
fragments, and again te-erect them with blood and bones ; 
in our own land it has shown too, how it could upheave 
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tlie masses like an earthquake, and rock the solid pillars 
of the Union." 

Host. " Dr., do you indeed, apprehend any such 
danger to BOeial order, as your words may seem to inciil- 

TiiE Dr. " Danger ? Yes, sir ; I see, and frA it too. 
Dr. Thomwell says, eloquently, ' The parties in this con- 
flict are not merely abolitlonisfa and slaveholders — they 
are atheists, socialists, ooaimunista, red republicans, jaco- 
hins, on the one side, and the friends of order and regulated 
freedom on the other. In one word, the world is the 
battle-ground — -Christianity and atheism the combatants, 
and the progress of humanity the stake.' I believe him. 
And, in this money and mischief loving age, I do appre- 
hend danger. Not of the final issue ; but of overwhelm- 
ing calamities to the millions of manliind guiltless of the 
Strife; and of a long and disastrous countermarch of Chris- 
tian civilization," 

Host. "Dr., do you perceive any thing of an alarming 
character in this Jady-movement in England ?" 

The Dr. "Yes, sir: we may talk lightly of it; news- 
papers may sport with it; shallow thinking people may 
laugh about it, till they crack their sides ; but, seriously, 
it presents to my mind a phase of the subject of a most 
appalling character !" 

Host. "As how, pray, my good Doctor?" 

The Dr. " As indicating on which side in this conflict, 
the power of Great Britain may arrange itself." 

Host. " But do you think there is danger that England 
will take part with the confederacy enumerated by Dr. 
Thornwcll — atheism and ita allies?" 

The Dit. " It looks very like it. What is the Britiah 
Parliament, with a few exceptions, but an aggregated mass 
of reckless trimmers? Among these women who are thus 
put forward on the platform of agitation, are conspicuous 
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connexions of nearly, if not quite, CTery ruling family in 
Great Britain ; and wives of the most influential common- 
ers. Perhaps, very few of them know what they are doing ; 
but nothing is plainer than that they are imbuing tlie 
whole nation with the fell spirit of a universal and athe- 
istic revolution ; compared with which the world has never 
seen a revolution. It is therefore now too late to go gin- 
gerly into the contest. "When an atheistic universal preju- 
dice is called the public opinion of the civilized world, and 
the cause of truth is placed under tho ban of it ; it is then 
too late for temporising;— too late for studying tho expedient, 
instead of the right. England holds in her hand a mighty 
weight, which thrown into any of the world's scales, may 
give it a preponderance ; and she must not therefore he 
allowed, unrebuked, to feed a powerful faction of our 
country,— a sworn brotherhood to subvert our institutions, 
— with female flattery ; nor to call off the eyes of the rest 
o£ the world from her own frightful evils, to fis them, with 
scorn and hatred, on an institution of ours, which escites 
her envy," 

Host, "Her envy. Doctor?" 
The Dr. "Yes, certainly; 'hoi deadliest mwy ." 
Host. ' "How, Dr., I may not understand you 
rightly?" 

The Dr. "She has been at a great national espens.0 
to add many fen thousands tu Ler pauper population ; to 
ruin her West Indian possessions; and to reduce to beg- 
gary and vagabondisM, their inhabitants, white and black ; 
and to restore something like a balance, she would bring 
our southern states into the liko condition ; though she 
must be blind not to see, that it would add two millions 
more to her pauper population, from the three millions and 
a half, whose sub&isteuco is derived from the manufacture 
of cotton. It would however be no more blind than 
much of her legislation has been. 
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" That's not all ; though quite enougi. Our slavcholii- 
i-orr states have no starving poor. Thej have no poor tases. 
They have no workhousts What a cootrast to her condi- 
tnn with bei milhous of laborers and citizens, on the 
very vergi, cf bcjigirj , toiling to support millions already 
o^er the verge 

" Yes, sir , it is my opmif n that British envy helps to 
keep up and encourage this wicked agitation , and that to 
it, we are indebted for the grave discussions of antislavery 
philosoihjj — the solemn instructions of transcendental 
and pantheistic pulpits ,— the light effusions of the poet 
and the novelist,— mile ind female, on both sides of the 
wide water Tor Bnti-h fame, and for British gold, the 
aboliti jnist writes, and preaches, and sings Aud in popu- 
lar assemblies, and m legi'.htive hills, ht pours out his 
wrathful vials of eseeratica ind contempt, on the institu- 
tion of slavery, to tickle the open ear of British envy, for 
British praise, and British pay. ' 

Host, " Dr., are you in a fine frenzy 7 or is it possible 
that you have been speaking tight words in truth and sober- 
ness ? Is it possible that you are right 7" 

The Dr. " Possible, sir ? It is certain. I have been 
behind the scenes. I have smelt the tarred ropes and 
the tallow candles. And to my alarm and indignation, 
too, I have learned that there is a countless no-party party, 
yet unorganized perhaps, that gives to the abolition faction 
both oountenanee and sanation, with very much comfort; 
at the same time that thoy profess their antagonism to it. 
Among these are all such, — again to quote Dr. Thornwell, 
— as cannot find in their hearts to join in the violent male- 
dictions which zeal for humanity has piled upon the slave- 
holdersj hut never venture upon a pica of justification in 
their defence. They pity their dear southern brethren. 
They lament their lot. They admit their case to be bad, — 
desperately bad; — but then, they think them not so nivch 
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to bkme as the abolitionists represent tiiem to bo. ' TLuy 
curse tliem in their sympathies.' Of this party, it may 
almost ho said, Joab is their leader " 

Host. "Do you thick this party numerous. Doctor ?" 

The Dr. " As to its numerical sfrength, you may he 
safely referred to certain prominent menihera of both 
branches of our uatioQal legislature, which have been sent 
there byitj and to certain popular newspapers represented 
there; and whict contend, in words, with about eijual 
force, for and against abolitionism ; — or rather against the 
abolition party. Some time since, one of these double- 
faced newspapers had prepared a bitter draught for the 
party, but before commending the cup to their lips, extracted 
all its bitterness, to make more bitter, a cup for a great 
lamented senator, to punish Lim for the proposition, that 
' under the present circumstances of eivilixation, the slavery 
of ike south, u not a curse, hut a hlessing, to ike negro.' 
For this, hy a prominent anti abolition newspaper, the 
author was held up to scorn and eseeration." 

Host, "How strange that such a proposition should 
be denied hy any one at all acejuaintcd with the comforts 
of the southern slave, and also with the wretched condition 
of the northern iree negroes, generally !" 

The Dr. " An eminent and popular writer, in a late 
number of a Washington paper, under the head of southern 
slavery, in reference to the Stafford House movement, 
which he condemns iu manly terms, takes some pains, at 
the same time, to have it very distinctly understood, that 
he is not ' defending' the institution, and that he is ' no 
friend' to it. The faction demon gloated and chuckled 
over it delighted ; and greatly was his delight increased by 
the plaudits of several eminently respectable anti-abolition 
papers, which copied it, and praised its dignified modera^ 
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Host. "But, my doai- Doctor, jou do not condemn 
moderation." 

TuE Da. " Certainly not. I would ha moderate in all 
th n^s and adv e oth rs to 1 e so I am not at all 
d pose 1 to conde en or U me su li wr t a and ed tors 
S m uf them are known to me as most worthy men who 
would not know ngly do j.ny wrong tli ng And f tb y 
are s ncer n the r halfway v ews s her jre umed and 
t they honestly suppo e s here also presum 1 that they 
a c hound to publ sh them they are r ght n do ng so It 
s doubtl s n some way best that they should But 
whether they ten J t or no they ar g ng count en anco 
jnd add n„ &t n^ h to tl a! ol t on ts Ot th s I am 
contd nt and o th fact on nto hose hands they are 

Ho T I th nk none of them w U ngrcc w th you 
B that they are lus 1 aries of abol t on sm 

The Db I &upi o^ not And there n I es much of 
the danf,er "Nor will the authors of several portentous 
\olumes of th same character and irom tJie same plat 
f m 

Oa [u t anothe and h ^her [ latform I hope you w 11 
t ke jour St nl and g e us a book that shall nl ate ts 
author as an unflmeh -a^ cons ent ous and un judl tied 
bel er n the B ble — a lo¥ r of h country and of ts 
blood bought con t tut on — a fr nd of the human ra c 
of e ery condition and of every ol r 

HoST. Da., I really wish t/ou would write the book. 
You shall have all my accumulated materials. And these, 
with your clear notions of what you think it should be, 
and with your retentive memory of your own experience 
and observations in the south, would enable you to do it 
well, and with ease and rapidity." 

The Dr. " I reckon it is much easier to leU what a 
book should be, than to make it what it should bo. You 
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know I can talk, much better ttan I can write ; and if it 
may ha paid without oiFenee, I tliiuk you can writu tetter 
than you can talk So then, go on with the book, you 
■write, and I will talk. But, before you begin to write, 
lot me talk a little more. What memoranda Lave you of 
our southern experience ; and of your own, before I joined 
you ?" 

Host. "With certain preliminaries; I have some 
notes of my voyage and its adventures ; — of my stay of a 
few days in Ciiarleston, and what there I saw of the condi- 
tion, of the slaves, bo incomparably better than I had 
expected ; — of my passage to St. Augustine ; and of there 
finding but one unhappy negro, and he a free one; — of the 
visits to the plantations, where they were anticipating holi- 
day delights ; — of the wedding party that you wot of, 
when the negroes were almost too joyous to be happy; — 
and of our boating party up the river to Lake George and 
Drayton Island." 

The Dr. " One of the most delightful incidents of my 
life ; and among its pleasantest memories. There was seen 
negro happiness in perfection." 

Host. '"The pleasdkes of hlaveet,' I have en- 
titled my account of it." 

The Dr. " Excellent. Appropriate, and graphically 
descriptive. You can soon make a right sort of a book, 
with such materials. By the way, — our visit to the Sea 
Islands, you must not forget. It almost ought to be a 
book by itself. I remember it as if yesterday; and I will 
help you if you need any help of memory." 

Host. "Thank you, Dr., I accept the offered kindness. 
At your leisure I will read to you my Sea Island notes." 

The Dk. " But, as in the character, somewhat of a 
scribe for the ladies, I believe you should begia the book, 
with a chapter or more, directly addressed to the ladies of 
England, on the subject of their address to tho women of 
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America. And it migtt not tie amiss to appropriate a few 
pages to the Earl of Carlisle, in tis character of abolition 

Host. "Certainly, Doctor; neither tho nohle ladies, 
nor the ladies' nohle editor, must bo forgotten." 

Tnn Dr. "Well; now I think you will do. Go at it. 
And I will try what may he done with the dog and the 
gun, in the way of a game dinner from the fields and the 
woods." 

The Doctor withdraws to prepare for his sport; the 
daughters take Peggy with them to put the study in order 
for work; tlie ladies remain to restore order to the break- 
fast room before resuming the daily needles ; and the host 
prepares his feathered armor for the engagement; — a true 
labor of love, — battling for the truth. 
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To THE " Women of England/' cokcerniko their 

APPEAL TO TUE " WOMEN OF THE UnITED StATES 

OP America," for aid in their intervention to 

REVOLUTIONIZE AN INSTITUTION OP OUR COUNTET. 

Ladies of EBgland :— 

Barely, with more painful sympathy, have I been 
exercised, than for jour unbappy mistake, witt respect to 
the social and spiritual condition of the African slaves in 
our country. And to relieve the heavy weight of sorrow 
for their imaginary sufferings, which is bearing upon your 
afflicted hearts, I hasten to correct the sad and saddening 
error, into which you have been so unkindly beguiled. 

It rejoices my aged, hut still warm heart, that through 
much labor and sufferings, and through many perils, I 
have become so well able and prepared, by a long series 
of years, passed in the south among sJaveholders and 
slaves, to set your disturbed hearts at rest, with respect to 
the social and spiritual condition and privileges of the 
slaves of our country. 

When I mention the fact, which I trust will not be 
quite unin feres ting to you, that for more than thirteen 
years I was a Christian Missionary in several of the slave- 
holding states, it is hoped confidently, that yon will receive 
kindly, and to your great roliof, what I have imposed on 
myself as a duty to communicate to you. 

How you have been misled into the belief, that the 
slaves of our country have no sacred social privileges ; and 
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lire not tauglit in the religion of tte Gospel, nor allowed to 
lie taught, is of minor importance. It is sufficient to know 
the unhappy feet, that sucli is jour bo doubt sincere 

Ladies of England; piay paidon me for saying, what 
need not long remain to be proved, that jou have been 
very grossly and most wickedly imposed on. Who the 
impostor may be, is of less concern. Would to Go^!— 
with fervent reverence be it spoken— would to God ! that 
the poor white people of Europe, and even of our^ own 
country, had their personal comforts, and their social rights, 
as well secured as have the slaves of the south : and above 
all, that their souls were as faithfully and efficiently cared 
for! 

Yon speak, ladies, of " frightful results of negro slavery, 
even under kindly disposed mastera." From this allusion, 
and from the notice of your amiable interference with the 
system, in the Manchester Guardian of December 1st, and 
other newspapers of your country, there seems show of 
reason,— without violence of inference,— to suppose your 
movement to have been impelled by a popular romance of 
a countrywoman of ours; who, it is said, is "a sort of 
divinity in the aristocratic loudcirs of the British me- 
tropolis." 

If the inference be not sustained by the fact, in jour 
kindness and Christian charity, you will pardon it ;— if it 
be it may bo no unkindness to communicate to you, in 
what estimation that strangely popular romance, is held by 
a very large majority of the respectable Christian commu- 
nion to which that lady belongs by Inheritance and educa- 
tion, as well as bj profession ; as indicated by its chief 
literary organ, one of the most able, and widely circulated 
religious newspapers in America. 

Thus speaks The Kew YoaK Observer : — 

"We have read the book, and regard it as antichristian. 
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TVe have marked numerous passages in which religion is 
spoktin of in terms of contempt, and ia «o case is religion 
represented as making a master more humane j while Mrs. 
Stowe is careful to represent the indulgent and amiable 
masters as without religion. This taint pervades the work, 
just as it does the writings of all the modern school of 
philanthropy. It ia certainly a n on -religious, if not anti- 
evangolical school. Mrs. Stowe lahors through all her 
book to render ministers odious and contemptible, by attri- 
buting to them sentiments unworthy of men or Christians." 

Ladies of England; — pardon me; — is this the school in 
which you have received willing instruction to interfere 
with our affairs, and to encourage our infidel calumniators ? 
And is this the book, made up as it is mostly of deceptive 
fictions, seditious sentiments, and most offensive scoffs and 
sneers at things sacred ! — is this, indeed the book, which 
has so filled the cup of your indignant charity, that "you 
cannot keep silence," nor withhold the blazing torch from 
Mrs. Stowe's man of straw ? 

Indeed, Ladies of England, forgive, pray, this little out- 
burst of honest indignation. Knowing, as I do, most 
undoubtingly, that the book is a vile and mischievous 
calumny from beginning to end, it is found as impossible 
for me to speak of it with cool indifference, as it is for you 
to keep silent, believing it to be a true statement of the 
"frightful results of negro slavery." ITngrateful ia the 
task, but it may be needful, to show briefly that it is en- 
titled to no regard as an authority on the .'ubjcet of which 



I cannot think of entering ugon the painful and revolt- 
ing task of dissecting this putrid body to expose all its 
sources of poison. It might disable me quite for my 
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pleasant labor of love, in exhibiting to jour happy eyes 
the reverse and bright side of the subject. For, as jou 
shall see, if you will deign to loot, that even slavery, 
through grace, has its bright side. 



It might be useful to show, how this bold woman has 
used unblenchingly, and unscrupulously, every popular ele- 
ment, to make her romance acceptable to a corrupt age, in 
which, — not common vices, merely, hut even erinies of 
every dark shade, find their defenders and advocates, in 
Buch multifudes, as to make emperors and kings, — black 
and white, of their chiefs. But room only for passing 
allusions, or little more, may be allowed. 

This miserable thjng of sin cannot be eiamined with 
any di^crimmation, without discovering on iti every page, 
that it has taken up among its. destructive elements, every 
popular and mfidcl ultraism of the age, — sensual, social, 
political, philo'sophieal, and religious. 

It flatttra every phase of modem reform ; — every feature 
of every faith, which fieelj idmits antislavery and aboli- 
tionism mto its oretd 

It rcnsures, blindly, the govLrnment of the country ; 
and it arrogantly denounces its acts in the most Jacobinical 
and rancorous spirit. Tour own radical authors and de- 
elaimers cannot go beyond it, on even their own superior 
vantage ground. 

The execution of the laws of the land, — even its organic 
laws, embodied in the constitution at the foundation of the 
nation, — it bitterly and treasonably esecrates. 

In morals, it is shamelessly profligate. 

It ministers to the licentious passions of the agp, by 
gro.ss allusions to illicit di-'^ire and indulgence, and it makes 
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itself a guide-book to the market-place of abominatiijii, 
for tho use of traTelling roues from the north 

In religion, it ocenpies the scit of the scomer and the 
hypocrite \.t the same time (hat it affects groat religious 
fcrvoi, it showers the nio^it offensive odium on the whole 
body of the ministry of evcrj name ; and fulminates 
Bpoci J anathemis tow irda all who stow tic slightest reluct- 
ance to join lu a sedilious and infidel crusade against 
"Cfesar" and igain'it " God " 

Among the mmsiter'' of the Gospel most distinguished 
fur hij^h character and deep learning, there are very many; 
— and million!, of iiiti,lligent laymen, who religiously 
believe, and meekly, and m the fear of God, declare their 
belief, that the BiUb fully sanctions the institution of 
slavery 

All these, Mrs S virtually presuraes to denounce as 
unworthy of common civility And she would have them 
answered in no other, or more courteous style, than with a 
laugh of SLorn fihe holds them in too deep contempt to 
speak of them, even decpntly And to coudeseocd even to 
siy to one of them, "stani by thyself, — come not near 
rac, for I am holier than thou'' she seems to imagine it 
would be too much honor for her greatness to confer ! 

Trus-ting in her own ii^hteousness, she evidently des- 
pises all, whom'ioever, that belongs not to her own school 
of the I'harisee? 

In fine, la her abuse of the Bible, and the clergy, it is 
certainly not too much to say, that she has, not only 
trenched on thf domain of Fanny Wright, but even shown 
1 superior titli "W ith a far bitterer venom than Fanny, 
she has shown less regard fur modesty and candor. 

The friends of Mrs 8 cannot plead for her even the 
miscrib lement of finaticiam, which may be truly and 
honestly urged m faior — if so it be — of the cstrava- 
ganties of very m'lny of the most honest of her party. 
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" Fanaticism," says Jeremy Bentham, " never sleeps, 
it is never glutted. It is never stopped by philanthropy ; 
for it makes a merit of trampling on pliilanthropy. It 
is ne\er stopped bj coEscience, for it has pressed con- 
soicDco into its Bervico. Avarice, lust, and vengeance, 
have pity, benevolence, honor, — fanaticism has nothing to 
oppose it." 

Some of these frightful features of fanaticism are con- 
spii-uous in her character ; but though with the peculiar 
talent of enlisting the fanatical element in her cause, for 
paisonal profit, she is not a fjnatie. tihe may not, per- 
haps, be reasoned with any more properly, than if she 
were a fanatic; but it is because she is rendered uncon- 
scionable by her vanity and cupidity, her arrogance and 
ambition ; — if not also by the addition of even lower vices 
of mind and heart; — but she is not a fanatic. 

Please now, Ladies of England, look at a few particulars 
of her performance, and plainly may you perceive, that it 
is entirely unworthy of your belief or regard ; not to say 
your admiration. 

Alone, as a weapon of offence in the hand of the political 
demagogue, m hio bittle against tiuth *ind rigl t, was it 
intended tohavevalic, and suielj it his nn oth r [ls 
sible A9 such instrument of miiohief and ruin deir to 
the enemies of our country, and to all who would break 
down its institutions of every kind, — trample upon the 
religion of the Bible, — fill it^> puljifs with intdel lectureri., 
— make an eternal separation of enmity between your 
Eation and eiirs,— as such it may remain in use, ly tho 
pOi ular and efficient aid and countenance of the women of 
EnelanJ, until the land of the South shill be drenched 
with the blood of both white and blick, — sparing, per 
haps, a sufficient number of the Utter, to establish another 
Hayticn Empire, with another Quassia, to take a daily 
imperial bath in the blood of his sable subjects ! 
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JJj the way. Ladies, ett passant, are you so deluded aa 
to imagine the masses of the Haytiens, the population in 
gross — in as happy a condition as the negroes of our 
South ? 

As a literary work of art, this popular novel, in the eyes 
of all candid persons whose personal knowledge of facts 
enables them to judge advisedly of its character, it is abhor- 
rent to every principle of truth and taste. As a work of 
art, in its untruth to nature, it is a mere monster of defor- 
mity ! But of necessity, you. Ladies of England, do not 
perceive its monstrosity ; because you are unacquainted 
with the true facts of the subject. You know that your 
own great novelists present facts of fancy that are true to 
nature ; and you are deceived into the unhappy belief that 
so does Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 

You naturally thus Judge, because her work is thought 
to bo popular at home ; where, you suppose, people ought 
to know whether or not it be true to nature. It is not 
popular at home, but as a political missile only, with those 
who wish to throw it into the ranks of their opponents, 
except indeed with the mass of novel readers, who gene- 
rally know no more of the South, than they know of 
Siberia; — thousands of them even less. 

You know that your Eulwer, and Dickens, and Wan-en, 
and Kingsley, your late Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
such writers, have not overdrawn, the horrible pictures of 
crime, and poverty, and degradation, and oppression, in 
your own country ; and it is therefore not strange, but 
natural, that you should receive as true to nature, Mrs. 
Stowc's paler pictures of suffering arnong our Southern 
slaves; whom hunger never leads to crime; as it does 
very largely the poor of Europe, and even of our own 
country. 

Had Mrs. S. laid her scenes on this side of " Mason's 
and Dixon's liac," and drawn with truth the crimes and 
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sufferings of tha free negroes here, whose yiees and mise- 
ries are crowding ttcm into our penitentiaries and lunatic 
asylums, ste might have produced a work of art, which 
would have secured to her a lasting and a fair fame ; 
though it would have given her less of money, and less of 
popularity of numbers and kank ; but it would not have 
been suited by its subject, to the purposes of the un- 
scrupulous political demagogues and disorganizers of the 
age, for whom her hook has been written e^eeially. 

Or she might have drawn from the immeasurable mass 
of facts connected with the terrific increase of crime and 
prostitution in our great cities ; and so have presented a 
work true to nature, as known in cities, .every where, that 
should have done good police service as a guide hook, 
through the highways and byways,— the hroad avenues, 
and dark alleys, — trodden by tens of thousands on their 
route to the gallows, — to the penitentiary, — to the asylum, 
— to the pauper's pallet, — to the Cyprian's den, or to the 
suicide's grave ! 

In such work of truthfulness, she might have indulged 
to the full, in her love of the horrible, by reproducing, 
with cmbellisbmeuta to her taste, the mangled remains of 
Adams and Parkman ; and from the life and writings of 
their murderers, she might have revealed to what class of 
religio-philosophers they belonged; — for they were both 
men of mark. Or she might have found ia the police 
records of any of our cities, rea^y to her hand, in distinct 
outline, plenty of conjugal murders ; infanticides by hun- 
dreds ; and arraignments of thousands of children and 
adolescent youth of both scscs; — and told us of their 
training. Such works, well done, eould not but do good 
to the public, whatever they might Aaf'ir the author. 

Alas, she chose another subject; and so has she handled 
it, as to make her book a firebrand of destruction, of so 
deadly a character as to throw in deep shade the veriest 
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fid a d d 11 publications of the last hundred 

y 

B awdm f,aaa wort of art. I trust you 
w b n g d ed, Ladies of England, into tkc 

b d u p his novel, like those of your own 

g p ots with fidelity, — in its abuse of 

h b h — h scarcely such an instance of any 

i nd n h wh b k. It is full of false assumptions 
f h in m h a character, and manifesting a 

w k d n m ntion to deceive the unwary and 

h k w g not necessarily here intended to 

h w h h cliless wickedness, as these hard 
w wh h I d n make, ought to express ; for, being 

d h wL h npck conscience into its service, 

and d w h ling, enthusiasm, education, pre- 

«d p p d I know not what, so called princi- 

p f a h h w f their own make, she may be 

y n h measures of mischief, and think 

n h h d G d a service. So thought Uzzab, 
n b d ur own Guy Pawkca ; so did the 

conscientious authors of the massacre of St. Bartholomew's, 
So did noi their victims; — so did not the British Parlia- 
ment; — so did not God. Uzzah died for his presumption; 
Guy, for his intention ; and the St. Bartholomew a 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS, 
" Look here upon Uiia picturs, and on ibii " 

And DOW, having made this only, hut ample apoljgy 
for Mrs. Beecher Stowe — in the spirit of the only odq 
that even Omniscienc ullJ f hmgdd, 

on an ever memorabi n — w p d an her 

look at her celebrated w k al dy fam ua n f tht- 

ful results." 

Let it be viewed as a p n ma a a p u g 11 y. 
Select for special n mf m npuua 

groups, and single pie and xam n h laim be 

true to nature. 

Look at these tableaux vti ants, in the mansion of &helby, 
and in the cabin of Uncle Tom. 

" Look flrat on tliis, and then on tliat" 

Can both be true to nature ? 

See Tom and Chloe, the incomiptible, and the excel- 
lent ; and the reverenced, loved, and trusted, undonbtingly, 
by their master and mistress ; and all but adored by their 
only son ; who is all but adored by hia parents — young 
" mas'r George" — the intelligent, loving, energetic boy : — 
and little Mose and Pete are in the corner ; — the little 
negroes, to whom Sirs. S. ascribes flashes of wit that would 
not have shamed even Pooto and Sheridan. 

Leaving these httle sable wits on that intellectual emi- 
(32) 
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ncnco, let us look at Aunt Chloe, feasting jouDg '[ Mas'r 
George," at her owQ table. 

This group is true to nature. I have more than once 
been delighted with such pleasant scenes as this good old 
negress feasting a pet young master or mistress, — hoth 
parties joyous exceedingly ; — but, 0, nover, never, on 
the same domain where the mansion scene could happen by 
an J possibility. 

Skilfully wrought out and presented is this contrast, to 
suit the tastes of all such credulous lovers of the mar- 
vellous and the horrible, as are able to swallow any 
absurdity, for the sake of the pleasure of indulging their 
morbid appetites. 

The beautiful and natural cabin scene prepares the 
credulous reader to be as much and as deeply shocked, as 
even Mrs. S., or any other abolitionist can reasonably 
desire, by the revolting caricature eshibited in the man- 
sion. But the party will all believe it ; or, effectually 
school themselves, if need be, to believe it; because they 
love to have it so. And many other simple-hearted, 
honest and benevolent people, not perceiving its absurdi- 
ties, have been already shocked into horror and indigna- 
tion, and all uneharitableness, by the miserable and 
wicked fable. 

An agonizing sense of necessity secures the ready faith 
of the abolition faction, in every abominable fiction of this 
sort. It can neither consist, nor subsist, but by the most 
intemperate use of suoh garbage. 

Writers of the Stowe class ; and kindred reverend Lec- 
turers against the Bible, who declare themselves atheists 
to a God who sanctions slavery ; and senators who deride 
the Constitution, are as indispensable to their esistence as 
a faction, as was Voltaire and his school, to the cause of 
infidelity, and the infidel party in the last century. He 
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too, was a, so called, Philanthropist 1 — A Tbeopliilaii- 
thropist 1 ! ! 

Voltaire's works and his seliool have followed him. 
But their nefarious iafluence is yet felt around the globe. 
In other, and even christened forms, his disciples, in some 
had sense, arc busied, day and night, at their nativa and 
congenial work of political mischief, and social min. 

They have already done much; — perhaps, — God, in 
mercy, grant it, — the most of what they may he allowed 
to do, to subvert the blessings of our revealed religion, by 
ignoring its Divine history; aud to subvert our government 
and laws, by deriding the Constitution and sapping its 
foundation. 

But should they succeed in their untiring and nithlesa 
efforts to bring the constitution under the contempt and 
abhorrenoe of the millions, whose faith in the Bible they 
have shaken ; they may finally overturn our government, 
and bring about a revolution, compared with which, the 
old French revolution was a mere village brawl ! 

Glance we now our mind's eye on the mansion scene. 
It is too disgusting an invention for more than a glance. 

A table with wine and dessert of fruit, &e. The master 
of the mansion, a refined and intelligent gentleman, 
accustomed to the best society, seems unconscious of the 
incongruity of his situation at the table, and familiarly 
conversing with a negro trader of the very coarsest dimen- 
sions of vulgar brutality ! A bad specimen of a univer- 
sally detested class ! Strange, is it not 1 Has he dined 
with that refined host ? yes, and he is now taking wine 
and fruit with him in the most familiar manner ! 

i^ay, in the style of the vilest slang, the brute of a guest 
IS telhng the host incredible lies about incidents of hia 
trade — things that in the South would soon rid the world 
of suoh a monster — and he is listened to with undisturbed 
courteaj ' 
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Still more strange, — be proposes to buy Torn ; and is 
allowed to retaia bis seat I Incredible ! Worse yet ; — 
the master consents to part witb tbe incorruptible and 
faithful Uncle Tom, to this brute ! but be cannot endure 
tbe sight of Tom's "taking off," and must absent himself! 
It is an unsolved mjstery why be should particularly want 
Tom, a man quite too old for the slave market; but Tom 
he ntiisi have. 

There comes, springing into the dining-room, a little 
yellow boy of four years old ; and though declared impos- 
sible, as he is a pet of the lady, whose maidservant is its 
mother, the insatiate wretch must have the child too ; 
though too young for his business. And, with agonizing 
reluctance tbo master consents ! Amazing ! 

But passing over the brute's "undisguised admiration" 
of the child's mother, and Mrs. Stowe's voluptuous descrip- 
tion of her charms, which eo fascinated him, we proceed 
to the question, how these things, so strange, are to be ex- 
plained, to make the tale plausible, of the despotic powers 
of the vile negro trader over the master of these slaves? 

Did his life, or that of any, or all of his family, depend 
on his submission to this ruthless tyrant 
Oh, no. 

What then ? Had he the planter so completely in his 
power that, unless he submitted to his whim to have Old 
Tom and little Henry, he could so ruin him at once as to 
reduce himself and family to beggary ? 
Nothing of all this. 
What then ? 

Why, he held a promissory note against him. And by 
the time that tbe planter could grow two crops, he might 
force the payment of it. So much ; no more, is the planter 
in the trader's power. Such is the slight foundation on 
which Mrs. Stowe has erected the main building of her 
showy and admired edifice. 
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And as it is not therefore necessary for the distracted 
mother of little Ilarrj to run away with her child, and to 
cross the Ohio river on floa,ting ice ; nor for the consoion- 
tioua and peaceable Quakers to fight in her defence; nor for 
TJncle Tom to be whipped to death in an " ogre's den," we 
may retire from the contemplation of these TiBLEAtrx 

VIVANTS. 

But the author herself seema not fully to trust in this 
kind of logic, but to introduce it for the sake ef embellish- 
ment ; for she is careful throughoat the narrative, and to 
declare as much in her preface and concluding remarks, 
that Buch cases of cruelty, as the separation of mothers and 
children, are by no means uncommon ; — a mere every-daj, 
matter of course affair ! It is terrible to think of, that 
persons can be so depraved by party prejudice and rancour, 
its to allow themselves in such malignant calumny. 

By the statute laws of the State where this scene ia 
laid, no child, until over ten years of age, may bo sepa- 
rated by fcale from its mother. Such a sale would there- 
fore bo illegal and null; or ratlier perhaps equivalent to 
the emancipation of the child, at least. And people who 
.=iuppose that such rights of slaves are not protected by 
the law are greatly mistaken ; and still not less greatly are 
they mistaken, if they suppose the slaveholders are not 
generally vigilant to see that the laws are not violated. 

But Mrs. S., not satisfied with calumniating the people 
of the South, presumes also to libi-I even tho laws them- 
selves. She would have it believed, that every one of her 
"frightful results of slavery "—every abuse of the insti- 
tution — were sanctioned by la.w. What can be more dar- 
ingly wicked? ^'as it not enough, by a cruel silence, 
tacitly to deny tho existence of laws securing the rights 
and privileges of slaves whircver slaves are found in our 
country? 

No; fur her and her I'arty, it was not enough. The 
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lawa tliemsclTes must be compelled into their hard service. 
The book ia full of malicious and impossible inventions; 
but, to mj mind, this seems the most gravely wicked; — if 
indeed, among infinitely abhorrent things, it be not an ab- 
surd attempt to find the basest. 

Hear this; and try to imagine any thing on the pages 
of the most diabolical calumniator, more diabolically calum- 

" "Whoever vLsits some estates, and witnesses the good- 
humored indulgence of some masters and mistresses, and 
the affectionate loyalty of some slaves, might be tempted to 
drea,m the oft-fablcd poetic legend of a patriarchal institu- 
tion and all that ; hut over and alove the icene, there broods 
a portentous sJiadow — tJte shadow of Jaw." 

How impossible, after reading this, thoughtfully, not to 
find one's imagination wandering far back to the garden 
scene, where innocence was perfect, peace undisturbed and 
happiness unalloyed ? It was the blessed lot [of a loving 
and loyal pair, until one entered the garden, and envied 
them, and plotted their ruin. It was Diabolos ! The 
Slanderer ! " The father of lies I" 

He, — and not the law, under which they lived and 
loved; and but for him would still have found themselves 
protected in iheir possessions by that law, — Ae brooded over 
them as a portentous shadow—the shadow of death ! 

" The shadow of Law," brooding over such a scene of 
patriarchal happiness, and ready to descend upon and make 
it a scene of misery ! She would so have her duped vic- 
tims to belieye. But what law in particular is to do this 
Scitanic deed ? 

Is it the law, which forbids the separation of mothers 
and children, and secures this blessing to the slave as it is 
no where secured to the poor hireling — the slave of strin- 
gent circumstances, which are daily separating parents and 
children? 
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Is it the law, wtich enjoins on the master to provide 
comfortably for slave children, and for the siek, and for 
the aged, as no law provides for the poor ia any other con- 
dition ? 

Is it the law which provides that no slave shall be made 
to work more than a moderately prescribed number of 
hours ? A law that the poor white man, under the des- 
potic rule of his hard fate, would be unable to avail him- 
self of, if made in his favor ? 

Or, is it the law which empowers and commands the 
magistrate to find a better master for an ill-treatjd slave ? 
Is it either of these laws ? But did Mrs. S. know of the 
existence of such laws ? Aye ; and that they are in force, 
and faithfully executed. Not better was it known by the 
first enemy of our race, that our primal parents wore 
under a law divmely adapted to their peculiar circum- 
stances to secure their happiness. 

So much for Mrs. Stowe's " Shadow of Law." Ladies 
of England ; is it not rather a 1 d h d w ? D 

it not seem more like the bro d f, f a d th n f n 
evil spirit ? This, however, i f h bashf I 1 d 

Alas I — a fact too shocking t b t mpl t d — th 

terrific calumniator defames o S th n St t by h g 
ing them with being in a con ^ ^ g t b th j 
and humanity ! She charges 11 th u- t I g 

lators, and judges, with the m t wf 1 d d lb 
ruption; — a corruption, — that p h p th h m n 

mind than her's was ever able to conceive, or to imagine ! 
In most unmistakable terms, she frames the horrible slander, 
— worthy of the prime Slanderer himself, — that the laws 
of the South are "so arranged," as to allow masters to 
murder their slaves ! Hear her : — 

"Facta too shocking to be contemplated occasionally 
force their way to the public ear, and the comment one 
often hears made on them ia more shocking than the thing 
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itself. It is said, ' Very likely such eases may now 
and then occur, hut they are no samples of general 
practice.' " 

In passing to our main point, — is it indeed, more shock- 
ing, so io say, than (o do, what is too horrible to be 
thought of? Let it bo applied to the case of the murder 
of Dr. Parkman, in Boston ; or to that parallel case in 
New York; or to any of a thousand mangling murJLrs 
which the last year's newspapers recorded; and its ah- 
surdity will be transparent. I cannot think it very shock- 
ing, — if wicked at all^ — to say, and to hope, that the cases 
of mea being murdered and dismembered hy edueafed 
gentlemen of high standing in the community, in payment 
of a debt, are very rare and uncommon eases ! 

" If the laws of New England," she continues, " were 
so arranged that a master could nuw and then torture an 
apprentice to death without a possibility of heing hrougiit 
to justice, would it be received with equiJ composure? 
Would it be said these cises are rare, and no samples of 
general practice '' ' I should hnpe, indeed, it might be so 
SJid, without any shocking offence. If Dr. Webster's 
science h id not been at fault as luuch as his purse, even he 
might have eiscaped 

But her sLndcrs ind insinuations, with her admirers, 
pa=s for wgummts If arguments, wherein is found their 
cogency ' Are the laws of the South " so arranged" that 
a master may indeed openly murder his slave with im- 
punity ' Intentionally, so arranged ? That is certainly 
bet mtaning So, doubtless, she would be understood ; — 
ind then, thi. words yet remain to be invented, which may 
at all dulj eipress the indignation and horror that such - 
a L dumny oujjht to esLife ! — must excite, every where, 
out of an " Ogre's den' of the malignest fanaticism ! 

Surely, she could not have presumed to find credit any 
where else; and least of all among the noble, and educated, 
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anJ Chi tim hdiesof England' Au3 Lis btr n He 
editor fiund no diffimltj in the enJDrfiement ot so hcrr ble 
a calumny' — ind knowing as ti- dois, that it 13 such 
calumny > HiS midnc^s fallen on the nolility and gentry 
of En^laud indicitive of a (.oming destrui-tion ' Jlay 
Heaven, in meipy, defeit the omen ' 

What ' are all the Governor , Lef,islators, and Judges, 
so diahulicaily depriVt-d, as to so conspire unanimously 
against justice and human ty is to ha;e framed, — so 
arranged ' — a system of statute laws for each and all the 
Slave States, is to allow ma tcrs, without fiar of puni-^h- 
ment, t« murler their slaves ' Are eketions and appoiat- 
menta of executive and judicial funotionanes so made a^ to 
secure the administration of the laws in accordance with 
such arrangement ? 

How dcxloiable must be the state of mind anl heart of 
1 human bfing who cm traaj^ine such wiekolne'.a'— such 
an extended and pipulous tenitory of deliberate uiur- 
dcrcis ' ^^ hat a reproath on the ige or country in which 
such malignity can be popular ' The subject is too 
revolting to dwell upon It is a fact t slioO u j to he 
conUmplati-d, that suth a malignant calumny can be 
believed, and praised, and mumtoentlj rewarded ' 

It would be \ery strange, should it never happen, that a 
bad master, of an ungovernable and cruel temper, in a 
paroxysm of malicious jassion, tiLe the life of in offending 
slave, under circumstances in which tlie felony might be 
concealed. Perhaps, mere stiange still woullitbe, that 
there should he no such b^d tempered men imong the 
great body of slave holders 

"VVickcd anl bad tempered men are found every where , 
and every where the wicked do wickedly , lud wtoever, in 
any capacity, 11 under their rule, frjm the wife and child, 
down to the servant and the domestic animal, may -suffer 
even death from their inhumanity Such husbands have 
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murdered tlieir wives, and escaped unwhipt of justice; and 
such masters their apprentices and employes ; and such su- 
periors their subordinates, in every capacity and relation of 
life. And often, no douht, do they escape detection and 
punishment. But who before ever heard of the laws of a 
countrj being so arranged that the guilty might go un- 
punished ? 

Can any thing possibly go beyond this ? And yet, the 
ladies of England profess to believo it, and are organising 
a crusade to correct it ; and the Earl of Carlisle has 
endorsed it with Lis noble name and title, and given it 
currency, by sealing it, perhaps, with his hereditary coat 
. of arms! Does (he noble Lord, also, disclaim pulitical 
motives ? Perhaps so; bat woes will befall my country if 
such disclaimers are allowed as sincere and satisfactory. 

Ladies of England; it is here believed and hoped that 
you have been beguiled into this injurious crusade against 
your friends ; and that, not willingly, have you thus put 
yourselves in the wrong. If bo, theD,for your own, and for 
yonr country's sake ; let your recantation be prompt and 
public, that otherwise inevitable " frightful results" may 
be avoided. On this side of the water it is clearly enough 
understood why your powerful influence has been thus em- 
ployed ; but in thi.s, I hope respectful and friendly commu- 
nication, it is taken for granted, that, .personally, you have 
no political or sinister motive; nor other than humane and 
Christian motives. 

But I must not leave Mrs. Stowe, till she is made to 
confess with sufficient precision, for all practical purposes, 
that she has deceived you into the unhappy notion that 
the slaves of the South are not allowed to, be taught in tho 
Gospel nor to enjoy Gospel privileges. How was it with 
Uncle Tom ? His story is very edifying as regards this 
<luegtion. It is of incalculable value in several views of it. 
Fairly understood, it completely destroys its author'a 
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theory of tlie unmitigated evil of slavery ; and it sliows 
clearly, that the notion of tie Women of England about 
the interdufion, is without foundation to rest upon. 

Tom is represented to he, not only in a general sense, a 
Christian man, with a Christian family, but, an eminently 
Christian man^ — " a man of incorruptible fidelity, piety, 
and honesty." Nay, conclusive to the point : " The incor- 
ruptible fidelity, piety, and honesty of Uncle Tom, had 
more than one development to her Icnowledffe." No doubt. 
Any where in tho Slave States she mjglit have found very 
many such developments. 

But how is this ^ 

J U us pause a m ment and thinL ' 

Does she mein by this ezjl tit declarit n cf per nal 
knowledge of an inlefinite number of 'Juch in orruptille 
faithful pioi 1 h n st men as X n:,le Tom that so mu h 
gool can c me out of such i NaEateth as Southern 
slavery ? 

How thtn can it be the altogether "ind horrille evil -— 
the Ogre 3 den, which herself and S(.liool j arty declare 
It to he ? 

Such results are certainly not /n'ffkf/ul. An institution 
■which, can turn out a great number of such good Christians, 
must really have some good in it. 

Ladies of England; please think of this; and bo com- 
forted by the assurance of your illustrious American sister, 
that many are the good and happy Christians among the 
Southern slaves ; and, anon, I will delight your grateful 
hearts with real, truthful pictures — pictures of what I have 
seen — of happy Christian slaves in such multitudes as 
shall rejoice you with the pleasing conviction, that in their 
Christian privileges, of pastoral care and instruction, they 
are peculiarly, and uncommonly happy. 

In passing, as a fit conclusion to this brief notice of the 
spiritual privileges of the Southern peasantry — there may 
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be said, Jn anticipation of a more extended survey, what 
may astonish, tut delight, the pious Ladies of England, 
that of the whole body of Southern slaves, a greater pro- 
portion of them are blessed with Christian privileges, than 
of the population of London, or New York; and that of 
those who profess to believe the Gospel, a far greater pro- 
portion are communicants in good standing, than of any 
people of our country, or of yours. 

And now. Christian Ladies of Eogland, pray be happy in 
the reassurance, that no snch awful system obtains, on this 
side of the Atlantic, and most certainly not, either by 
statute or by custom, among the slaves of our Southern 
States, as "interdicts education in the truths of the Gospel 
and the ordinances of Christianity." Where else soever, to 
any race of man the Gospel is. denied or withheld, it is not 
there. To whomsoever else the blessings and privileges 
of the Gospel ordinances are interdicted, they are net to 
the slaves of the South. 
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nake that stroight whith God hath 



It seems by their address, that these distiDguisbcd La- 
dies consider elavery as inconsistent with, God's Word; 
with the inalienable rights of immortal wuh ; and with the 
pure and merciful spirit of the Christian religion ! 

la it. indeed so? Is this really your meaniDg, ladles, 
that slavery, per se, is inconsistent with God's Word? And 
that under any and every modification of jnstiee and of 
raercy, slavery ia more than other subordination, — more 
than poverty and its evils — inconsistent with the Christian 
religion ? 

If so he your meaning, your reading or understanding 
of God's Holy Word, differs much from mine; and not from 
mine only, but from all your own great divines and commen- 
tators; and from all Christian antiquity. I need not quote 
your own great teachers to show their agreement with the 
EibJe in teaching the people that the government of masters, 
as well as of fathers, is an appointment of God, and there- 
fore to he honored. In thb connection, I say nothing of 
the authority of husbands, lest you erroneously suspect a 
desire to weaken your disclaimer of political motives. 

That the Bible is full of recognitions of the institution 

of slavery; and of its charaeter as an instrument in the 

hands of God to chasten the idolatry of His chosen people ; 

and to punish the nations that forget Him, in order to 

(44). 
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liring to their remembrance that doubtless, " Tei'Ilj ttere 
is a God that judgett the earth," — the Christian women 
of England, of all ranks, cannot rec[uire to be informed or 
reminded. 

Here, therefore, I may be content with a short quota- 
tion from one of your late excellent divines, to exemplify 
how it is recognized in the Christian Scriptures, and still 
understood 'by Christian teachers of great wisdom and 
pietj. 

The late worthy and Eev. Mr. Nicholls, of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in one of his most valuable works, 
" Help to the Readikg or toe Bible," thus notices 
the Kpistle to Philemon. 

" Philemon, to whom St. Paul wrote this Epistle, was 
an inhabitant of Colosse, and probably owed his conver- 
sion to the Apostle. Onesimus, his slave, had run away, 
and wandered to Kome, where he met with Paul, then a 
prisoner there, through whom he was converted to Chris- 
tianity, The object of this Epistle, of which Onesimus 
was the bearer, was to persuade bis master to receive him 
back, not merely as a slave, but with feelings of esteem as 
a fellow Christian. To accomplish this, the Apostle uses 
the most skilful address, touching with the greatest deli- 
cacy, yet with much force, on those points which were most 
likely to influence Philemon." 

" We have here," as Paley remarks, "the warm, aifec- 
tionate, authoritative teacher, interceding with an absent 
friend for a beloved convert; aged and in prison, content 
to supplicate and entreat, yet so as not to lay aside the 
respect due to his character and office." While Onesi- 
mus, as a Christian, became the Apostle's son, and Phile- 
mon's brother, "this in no respect inter/ereii with the dvU 
dvties he owed to Philemon as- his master." 

It will be here perceived — profitably it is hoped — how 
the celebrated Dr. Paley, the Divine, and expositor of 
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Scripture, differs from Dr. Paley, the anti-slavery politician, 
and aathor of a system of moral philosophy, not inaptly 
styled "the selfish ststem," — a great authority with 
abolitionists. V. also, Whitby, Tomline, MoKnight, 
Grotius, et al. 

But perhaps I may not understand aright the language 
of the Address of the Ladies of England. I wish it may 
be so on this point. Perhaps they may intend to speak 
only of the abuse of the institution, and not of the institu- 
tion itself. If so, they will please pardon this diversion, 
which even so, may not be quite useless. Perhaps only to 
the fancied frighf/ul remlu, they allude as not being in 
"aocordanco with &od's Holy Word; the inalienable 
righ ts of immortal souls ; and the pure and merciful spirit 
of the Christian religion." 

If so, their unfortunate credulity is only to be com- 
miserated. Not that there are no evils resulting from 
slavery. This it would be folly to pretend. Even " fright- 
ful results" are not denied. But if that is to be allowed 
as an argument against the institution, what institution is 
safe ? What social, religious, civil, political ; or of any 
other character, can bear such test? 

In the abeyance of the institution of matrimony, civili- 
sation could not esist. But countless thousands fall 
victims to its abuse. From ecclesiastical institutions, the 
most " frightful results" have ensued ; but shall they be 
abolished, therefore ? The institutions of Government and 
laws are indispensable. But do not " frightful results" 
flow from them in even rivers of blood ? No other insti- 
tution on earth may bear such test any better than the 
institution of Slavery. 

The Women of England speak feelingly of " laws of our 
country which deny to the slave the sanctity of marriage ; 
and separate at the will of the master, the wife from the 
husband, and the children from the parents." 
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Ladies; no doubt, from this moTcment of iatervention, 
you believe that such laws exist ia our statute bonks. And 
perhaps jou suppose they are acted upon to the disruption 
of maDj- slave families. It ia not so, ladies, Christian 
masters encourage, and not deny to their slaves, "the 
sanctity of marriage, with all its joys, rights, and obliga- 
tions," and never, " at their will," separate the wife from 
the husband, and the children from the parents. If it bo 
done, it is their " strange work," not their willing. In 
my miiaion to the South, I married many pairs of slaves, 
who were in no more danger of being separated than any 
lord and lady of jour landj^where, even swJc things have 
1 m happ n d In very case, in which I thought 
Ih wa dan^ th t m n might put asunder what God 
h d J n d t th th masters were required to obligate 
th m I to p nt th being sundered. Pray believe 
th lad f y omf t and for the correction of jnur 
n u b 1 f d awn f m the mischievous and uuprin- 
pl d lamn t of u ountry and its institutinns. 
F m 1 n th P dince of God, both white and 

) la k 1 m nt blj ft n disrupted and dispersed But 

f ne fam ly th t b oken up by the institution of 
1 y n th uth — nd that one by the visitation 
f G I h n f t n f the master, or the crime of the 
slave ; — there are hundreds separated among free people, 
by cupidity, or other vice or crime, or by the fppressi\e 
power of poverty. Of the tens-of thou-ands of pour Irish 
labourers employed on our canaJs and railroads, &.Q., — 
driven from home by an oppression woise than slavery, — 
a very small proportion have all their families with them ; 
and very many of them never can have 

Ladies, unless your celebrated Mr Dickeni be as reck- 
less a romancer as our Mrs. Stowe, your own institutions 
of ■Jurisprudence, alone, disrupt and ruin, in person and 
estate, many more families than do our institutions of 
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Slavery. But the faocies of romance aside, the authenti 
cated facts communicated hy your Parliamentary investiga- 
tions of the working of your poor laws, and even of your 
poor-house reports, tell of such cruelties as are utterly 
nnlinown to our system of slavery, and in such numhers aa 
to make any heart but one of stone to bleed, if not to break ! 
Aye, Ladies of England, finally,— pray your pardon if 
any thing offensive to your tastes be found herein ;— if our 
slaves were made to endure but the tithe of the crueitiea 
that are visited continuallj on the poor of Europe, in hard- 
aliips m family disruptions, in destitution of every comfort 
of life , m famine, in "starTation, m carelessness for their 
souls, as w 11 as f the bodie-*, then well might the 
Women of England n te m appeal to the Women of 
America, to nt te e f their amelioration But even 
then, wouH t not m as reasonable for them, to raiae 
their voices of j up thv and to employ their full and 
jewelled h nda f cha ty to relieve their own poor, down- 
trodden, and suffering people ? 

L'idie", permit one parting word of sound counsel : — 

" To do good, and to distribute, forget not ; for with 
Buch sntnhces God is well pleased." 

"Be merciful after your power;" and " provide for the 
sick and needy." 

And when none nearer require your aid ; then, eomc, 
and help us ; and what you lay out " shall be paid you 
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F THE SOUTn. 



Very pleasant is the memory of haviDg found comfort., 
where discomfort was espeeted to he found, and joys, 
wliere sorrows were looted for ; and happiness, where I 
had heen taught that only misery could dwell. This 
pleasure of memory is a hoon of great value to my de- 
clining life, in mj almost solitary retirement, in the narrow 
Talley of the upper Delaware. It is usually obedient to 
my behest, too, to cheer my solitude ; and never more 
pleasant, than when it revives some of the unlocked for 
scenes of the sunny South, among the joyous children of 
the Sun in servitude ; with whom I had been taught to 
look for unhappiness alone. Almost twenty years ago, my 
thoughts were turned towards the South, in the hope of 
benefit to a constitution impaired by the wfar and tear of 
northern life, to which it was not originally well adapted. 
By the urgent suggestion of many anxious friends, I 
should have gone Sonth, long years before ; but that from 
an unfortunate prejudice, I had eontraeted a loathing dis- 
like of the Southern institution of slavery. 

I bad seen misery and suffering in many and dreadful 
forma among the poor ; and often with added oppression 
by the less poor, and by the rich. Often had I seen 
women and children turned out of doors; and their littlo 
furniture sold by the law, to pay the rent of the wretched 
haliitation, from which they had been ejected, and thrown 
upon the cold charity of a cold world. And, in my fruil 

5 (id) 
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healtb, I tremLleJ with the painful apprehension of sei-Iitg 
more cruel things at the South— chains and laches and 
liiaDgled limbs — human beinga treated aa beasta of pn-y ! 

Often had I seen the unhappy laborer in a vain and sad 
pursuit of leave to ff)il for food and fuel, to save his poor 
wife and children from hunger and cold; and I have seen 
the grateful tear bathe his honest and hardy check, when 
gratuitous relief was urged upon him. Recently had I 
witnessed the sweeping death by cholera, breaking into the 
abodes of poverty, unresisted; and gorging himself un- 
rebuked, and undisturbed by the also well-fed mortals 
around — calling ihsmsclves Christians I 

By some strange and unhappy, but perhaps not uneoin- 
mon illusion, I had been impressed by the lalse and 
injurious notion, that a cruel bondage of the southern 
slave was an addition to all these sufferings of northern 
poverty. 

It was with neither views nor hopes, of finding relief 
from the illusion, that, on an early day in November, 
with trembling reluctance, I stepped on the deck of a 
ship bound for Oharlesfon; where I looked to witness the 
very horrors of slavery. Among the passengers, — some 
going in pursuit of health, and some returning to their 
homes to enjoy its possession, — there were several agree- 
able southern ladies ; and three southern gentlemen, of 
characteristics too well marked, to be easily forgotten. 
One of them was a no mean poet — now a celebrated and 
favorite author, in both prose and poetry ; the others, a 
father and son, of the best class nf planters. The poet had 
been making a northern tour for amusement, in the primi- 
tive meaning of ihe term. The father had accompanied 
his charming family, for the improvement of their mental 
and physical health by travel; and tlie son, an intelligent, 
robust, gentle, and joyous yuung man of twenty, had 
passed a portion of the season in fupmntonding Ih^ w"rk 
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of a piano maker in the erection of an instrument for his 
owa use. He had with him a Gei-man teacher of music 
and mathematics. 

So unexpectedly pleasant was our voyage, that some of 
lis, outward bound, would willingly Lave protracted it. 
On the third day, having passed " Mason's and Dixon's 
Line," the general conversation of the passengers, eaisily 
and naturally fell into the discussion of Southern Slavery. 
Some of us turned away from the subject with deep dis- 
taste, as one that should be tohooed in every promiscuous 
company ; lest some super-sensitive philanthropist should 
perchance be too painfully shocked 

At that time, blinded by a siekly and ignorant preju- 
dice, I should have vied with the rabidest of abolitionists 
in gloating over the dowo trodden law of the land and of 
all lands, tolerating the abominable thing. This, per se, 
is not a pleasant memory. It is humiliating, to be obliged 
to admit, among the happy things of memory, such a 
justly mortifying recollection of a disgraceful and de- 
grading prejudice. It even makes me shudder to think 
of it! 

Hut then, I find a miserable comfort — still a comfort — 
in the knowledge, that far greater, wiser, and better men, 
have beea uot less deeply involved in the same palpable 
darkness. When Wilberforce, and Clarkson, with their 
illustrious compeers; and the whole body of Eriends — 
among them many wise and excellent persons, come up 
before my mind's eye ; — and when I think of all these, as 
devoting their lives and talents, and making great personal 
and pecuniary sacrifices, to abolish negro slavery; — when 
I remember Johnson's toast of 'Success to the nest 
Jamaica insurrection;'— when I hear, above the thunder 
of the Mountain of the Decalogue, the maxim of Dr. 
Channing — ' Any thing but Slavpry !' — and now, espu- 
cially, when the titled, and other excellent women of 
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EDgland, are found weeping over the fictions of negro 
sufferings, and with bleeding bearts, appealing to tho 
women of America, to aid in tlie holy cause of softening 
them J I feel boldness to look haek on my former self with 
less of displacenoy. 

But to return from this digression to the conversation 
on the ship's deck. It soon became animated, and unex- 
peotedlj interesting. My attention was irresistibly arrested 
by the strangely sounding declaration of the father, before 
named ; — 

" Had I my life to live over again, and could I advi- 
sedly make my choice, to be either the master of a large 
number of good slaves, or the slave of a good master, so 
far 3S the ease and comfort of life are concerned, I am 
sure my jndgraent would prefer the latter. 1 cannot say 
I should BO choose," he added; " for pride, or vanity, or 
some other folly or vice, might influence me to choose less 
wisely." 

He was one of the most sober, calm, and sensible of men, 
and from his character and manner, it was impossible to 
question his sincerity. Ho was gazed at by many of us 
with surprise ; but not unminglcd with reverence ; for he 
had already been received among ns as the true and 
accredited representative of all that is excellent in man : — 
piety, purity, honesty, and benevolence. 

"You present an even stronger case than does the 
author of the 'West India Journal,' M. Q. Lewis," said 
the poet, " in favor of the negro's condition in slavery." 

"What says the Monk?" said the younger Mr. R. 
- " In 1816, he thus wrote, what, unfortunately, remained till 
this year, in manuscript, in consequence of his death, on 
his return voyage two years later : 

" If I were now standing on the banks of Virgil's 
Lethe, with a goblet of the waters of oblivion in my hand, 
and asked whether I chose to enter life anew, as an 
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l^iigli-h laborei or a Jamaica negro, I .sliould Iilivc no 
tesitation m [itefeiring the latter ' 

' That was fcaymg very little i d t f tl 

condition ot (he sla^e, ' remarked F ^1 h Ch 1 

' fir I would prefer to he of the ri f th B b la 

be of the degeneratB rate of E 1 h 1 b — m 

woman, or child, — dwarfed and def d tl f 

them are physioillj , nnd mentiUj dm Uy d p d 
almost to the level of the brute, dm y f th 1 
lai'ierable below, by hunger, hard h p I h t 1 B t 
the declarationof Mr R surprises n 

" And some other of our fellow pas g p tf llj 

added the poet, " seem to look on y u d 1 t m 

mg in a quet,tionable iha^L ' 

" It IS quite truf., ' rcmaiked on f tli tJ 

lids, " we hive been iccnstomed to h 1 y p k f 
far otherwi&e than as a de'^irablo co d t d f I 

should feci my olf obliged by an e pi t f th p 
dox, that the condition of a good slave of a good master, is 
happier than that of the good master of a good slave." 

" Such, I believe," replied the venerable man, " were 
not my words, esactly; for they would contradict one 
of my most cherished and favorite principles; — that the 
truly good are equally happy in all conditions or stations 
of life. My meaning was, — perhaps not as definitely ex- 
pressed as it ahould have been — that, as fa,r as comfort is 
concerned, the condition of the slave is quite as desirable 
as that of the master, — the master and man both being 
what they ought to be in their respective stations. And 
this may be easily explained and verified ; paradox as it 
may seem, or sound." 

In an aside, by a passenger, — '•' nothing can make slavery 
desirable." 

"Yes, comparntieelff ;" in an under tone, fu\li the poet, 
"and generally, if not always, for the negro race." 
5* 
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The momentary interruption was not observed hy IMr. 
E., and he resumed : 

" Perhaps the most Batisfactory esplanation I can give, 
may be in the way of personal narrative of my experianoe." 

All ears were open, and attentions riveted. 

C05IFORT8 OF SLAVES. 

"At my first coming to manhood, I was the only son of 
my mother, and she a widow. My father had died and left 
her with four children, myself and three younger sisters. 
During her life, as the widow of our father, she was to 
remain in the proprietorship of the estate and head of the 
family. "V^'hen their school days were over, so long as they 
should remain unmarried, my sisters wore to aid me in tho , 
management of the estate and household, under the eye and 
approbation of our mother ; and when married, with her 
consent, certain legacies were to be paid them from an 
accumulated fund, and from the produce of the plantation; 
but not by infringement on it. It was not to bo diminished 
in size, nor the number of the people, by sale or purchase, 
to be either diminished or increased. 

"It had been the unvarying rule of my father, that no 
negro child was to be taken from the personal care of its 
mother until ten years old; and no old man or woman he 
required to work after seventy. This rule was to be reli- 
giously pursued. It has been, and will be ; and under it 
we have a dozen or more old people, all things considered, 
more comfortable than I espeot to be, should I live to their 
age. 

" By a provision in my father's will, the system was to be 
forever continued, of allotments of land to each family of 
negroes, equal to an acre for each member, hetwen ten and 
seventy, with time to work it equal to half a day in every 
woei ; that the Lord's day miglit never be desecrated by 
secular employment. 
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" In addition to their allowed csemption from labor for 
their owners, by early rising to their prescribed tasks, they 
could gain more than ample time for all the purposes of their 
own culture. By this pleasant arrangement, which is usual 
among the planters of my acquaintance, the enterprising 
and industrious portion of the negroes, by early rising, have 
the most, if not all of every afternoon in the cropping sea- 
son to work theirown grounds ; or if this is not required, to do 
estra work, if they choose on the plantation, for which they 
receive full pay. In fact, several fine fellows on my plan- 
tation, hy the aid of the exempts of their family, for months 
together, eat their breakfast after finishing their day's 
work. The negroes prefer late breakfasts. 

" The cabins, or rather cottages, of all these are, at the 
least, as comfortable as their master's mansion ; and if they 
are so disposed, as well supplied with extra comforts, which 
they are not less able than he to procure. The income of 
several of them this year will be not less than from fifty 
to seventy-five dollars. 

" In addition to their ample allowance of meat, bread, and 
vegetables, my negroes may supply themselves at pleasure, 
with fish, clams, oystei-s, &c., or with game from the woods 
or shores. Their living is therefore not only abundant, 
hut if they choose, luxurious. The ugly fear of want, 
thcy.know nothing about. In a bad season, many a plan- 
tor may find himself embarrassed to provide ways -and 
means; but no such embarrassment ever reaches them. 
Whatever olae may fail, their food and raiment must not 
fail, though ruin descend on the master. Nothing is more 
common, than a stress of circumstances in unfavorable 
seasons, to maio it necessary for the family of whites on a 
plantation, to deny themselves many a common indulgence 
that the negroes may not be denied any of their usual 
comforts, 

" Another circumstance in their favor is not loss obvious 
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or strikiug. All told, iDcIuding about thirty distinct ianii- 
lics, tbere are, of our oat tousehold, or plantation negroes, 
about two hundred. Among so many of all ages, from 
iufancj up to very old age, — from seTcnty to almost a huQ- 
dred, five or six of them — there are few nights in the year, 
in wiiich I am not disturbed, — often more than onoe — to 
attend to some complaint of indisposition, and to admiois- 
ter remedies. When I am abroad, which is seldom, that 
not easy ofBee is in the special charge of a competent person 
specially employed for the purpose; and with authority to 
call a physician at discretion. But not one of those negroeji 
is ever disturbed of his rest on account of any sickness of 
myself or family. All their rights and rests are inviolable. 
And now," said the good man, blushing as if he had been 
unaooustomed to talk so long at a time, and owed an apol- 
ogy to us ; — " And now, I hope the paradox of the slave 
hitviug a more comfortable life than the master, is satisfac- 
torily explaiaed." And he left us to join his family in the 

2^0 statement that he had made; no word that he had 
Bpoken, was doubted by any of us. 

By several of the northern passengers, frank declarations 
were made that they had received some quite new ideas, 
and new impressions, of southern slavery. 

" But," said the poet, "you must not espeot to find aU 
masters like Mr. E. He has always felt his great respon- 
sibility deeply, as a Christian master of slaves; and with 
Lis best powers and faoulties, he fulfils its obligations, 
fj.ithfully and afieotionately. Among all the apostles, 
theie Wiis but one St. John." 

" And but one Judas," interposed a bystander. 

" True," continued the poet , "and if there be not found 
among slave holdt.rs, — as I think there are not, — a greater 
proportion who ahamtfully and ciuelly bcfray their trust, 
there would s cm no g 1 msoa f r the wholesale con- 
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ticrnnalion of the institution ; whioh wc are so often pained 
to tear, iinowing as we do, that the laboring negroes of the 
South are so far more comfortable than the laboring poor, 
both whit d U k t the North." 

" And J t da Slavery is still slavery." 

"Yes; nd I t till poverty ; and misery is still 

misery ; nd If ry kind, is still evil ; and it is 
likely, for a I ng t t ome, to remain so. Every con- 
dition of If ha t wn peculiar evils; and that would 
seem the m t d bl which has the least and the 
fewest." 
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CIIAULESTON. 



Dlping SL\ei-d Jays detention in Chirle'*ton, awaiting 
a p^=aige to the Land of 1 loners, wc hid the advantage 
of soeing filayery m various asptcta The working ot the 
bjsti,m was found bj v^, northern strangers, vi,ry dif 
lerent from the anticipations with whu-h we left home 
At our landing we found no hck of dray^ and eoai.hes, 
but happily, an LUtiri, absence of the boisterous and angry 
competition, among the dri\ ers, which so annoj 3 and 
often terrifies, at least the female portion of northern 
travellera 

At the hotel, without blustering or noise, and in quiet 
eheerfalness, the servant 3 of the house — all slave & — 
attendel to us courteously, anl m the appartnt spmt 
ot cordial hosjitality From what we hid heard on ship- 
board, and fiom all that hare appeared for days together, 
we began to have dreamy thoughts of the 'southern slave, 
as res-cued from the curse of the fall, in a peculiar anl 
almost paradisno sense, unknown to ether conditions of 
human life ' 

So extremes meet Too '■oon we founl uriehes unde 
ceived. Some of the evils ineident to our fallen race 
cleave still to the lot of man in all cond t ons A SLene 
such as at home we had been accustom d to th nk of w (h 
unmitigated horror, presented itself; — -an auction sale of 
negroes. The very thought was revolting ! Happily, we 
(58) 
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lool;ei.l m (am kr tlip barbarous pictures and incidents 
that so olten ne had heard and read of 

It was a holemn, but not a barbarous seeno. Hundreds 
of people were cjllectcd, but not a smile even appeared 
on any countenance, nor one uncivil or discourteous 
remark heard. Bkn spolte in whispers to each other. 
The voice even of the auctioneer was subdued and respect- 
ful, exceedingly. It appeared like any thing else than an 
ordinary northern auction sale, of even the furniture of a 
ruined family, such as, alas, I had often been so unhappy 
as to witness. 

The slaves were intelligent and very neat looking house- 
servants of a family fallen into a melancholy embarrass- 
ment. Their late head,— a man of munificent benevolence, 
had died insolvent. The servants seemed sorrowful, but 
not overwhelmed. Some tears they shed on perceiving 
the approach of a young man in deep mourning. He was 
the much-loved surviving son of their late master. He 
had come from his weeping mother and sisters, with words 
of comfort for them, which caused their old Christian 
mother to exclaim with clasped hands and lifted eyes, 
'Thank the Lord! thank the Lord!' and, adding, as 'she 
looked with piety and love on the younger ones, 'I told 
jou, my children, that the dear Lord would not forsake 
the widow and the fatherless, nor the faithful servants, of 
our good master.' And their silent tears fell fast at the 
name and thought of the ' good master/ gone to the better 
blaster. 

The consoling message, brought them by the young 
man, informed them that they were to be sold together, 
tu remain in the city; and that the pris-ilege had been 
secured to the family of a repurchase without advance. 
The pleasant result was, that they were purchased by a 
friend of the family, and sent qnialy away with their 
jonngma.i(pr, to glnddcn t]>p s'lJ hrrr/" ot the mourning 
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widow and ber fatterlcas family. It was a soece of much 
iviterest and feeling ; but by no means an uncommon one 
in the generous South. 

This sober and feeling scene of the drama passed away ; 
and another of a quite different character came forward 
upon the stage. Some half a dozen— a whole family of 
field hands, eame forward ;— real Guinea negro looking 
ones,— langhing and joking, and playing monkey tricks 
with one another. In this manner and spirit they mounted 
the stand ; were at once sold off in a lot ; and they marched 
off with their new master in apparent delight, full of fuu 
and frolic. Tct they were going from the easier work of a 
cotton, to a sugar plantation , which, though heavier labor, 
is a negro's ideal of paradise on earth 

As there are ofttimea compuUory removals and diapersiona 
of people, of a very piinful nature, m every other condi- 
tion of life ; so, undoubtedly, like e\ ila await and befal the 
negro slave. But yet I am quite cnnftdcnt— and have the 
f 11 t ^tt t b — th t th t 1 d t 

th tfi 1 t 1 m — th d m f 

n th If lly d pt m f I d ff t 

m wUgdfttemllyth d 

tm tl th 1 J d Ih p g 

t bip thm i Jl d wthth f 

t t t f th P 1 f fe th 1 d d h 
t th tth 1 fth S th t d ted byth 

it th p 1 d bl f th G p 1 d 

th hu h 

■\\ h m h f urprjse, and with high and grateful plea- 
Bu II dp ctically, that in Charleston, no class of 
people whatsoever, had more spiritual privileges, or pasto- 
ral care, than the slave population; and that none better 
availed themselves of them, or more heartily enjoyed them. 
Beautifully blessed was the sight, when, on a Lord's day, I 
beheld, of more than a hundred colored communicants of 
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that class of Cbristian 5— models of cleanliness, and patterns 
of reverential propriety— partaking at tte same sacred ban- 
quet, of the consecrated elements, with their masters and 
mistresses ! And in every church in the city — now many 
more than then— the same grateful scene may be witnessed; 
and in serera! of them, in very far larger numbers ! 

Surely, great is tbo error of the women of England, in 
supposing thai southern slavery is that awful system which 
interdicts to any race of man, or any portion of the human 
family, education in the truths of the Gospel and the ordi- 
Eances of Christianity ! But this greatly interesting sub- 
ject of the SPIRITUAL FREEDOM of the southern slave, here 
but alluded to, will be found more at length discussed under 
its proper bead. 
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TO ST. AUOUSTISE. 



In our pleasant passage of tlircc daja to St. Augustine, 
we witnessed with wonder and delight, the suhlime, 
enchanting, and most gorgeous phenomenon, of the descent 
of a protracted shower of meteors, which frightened and 
alarmed aomany peopleon the niglit of the 13th Nov., 1833, 
It was a glorious sight beyond any thing our eyes had ever 
beheld, or eyer again are likely to behold ia this world. 

A brief description of it may not be quite uninteresting. 
The previous sunset was remarkable, and a fitting herald 
of the approaching wonder — the coming glories of the 

As the sun descended to near the horizon of the blue 
waters of the ocean, it seemed quite shorn of its own radi- 
ating beams, and to be set as a crimson picture in a metallic 
frame of alternate, divergent bars of gold and bronze. In 
that glorious setting, it seemed to sink slowly, and with 
majestic beauty and splendor into the azure water. It was 
to merge on the morrow with added glory. 

In the night we wore called on declr to behold what 
seemed much to alarm some of our crow and passengers, — 
a shower of gold, and silver, and purple fire, falling from 
a clear blue sky — thousands of meteors, of the kind com- 
monly called falling, or shooting stars j yet varying in 
color from silver to purple, and in apparent size, from that 
of an apparent star, to nearly or quite that of a full moon ! 

Tbcy soemcd to start from their higli home in the very 
(G-2) 
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Kcnith of the heavens, and there to separate, following in 
their descent the imaginary curved liaes of an immense 
dome. Thus, for hours, these brilliant meteors were con- 
stantly descending and flying athwart the horiaon. 

In the depth of the night, when several of the larger class 
were in full blaze at the same time, the stars hocame iuTis- 
ible; and some of the crew declared "they must be stars 
that are falling." With gradually diminishing glory, this 
brilliant phenomenon continued till nearly sunrise. And 
what a sunrise followed ! As ho had gone down into it, 
t!ie glorious orb of day ascended from below the ocean 
wave, with a majesty well becomiiig the grandeur of the 
display which had heralded his advent. 

All the works of God are wonderful, sublime, beautiful I 
but never before had I been so conscious of the full influence 
of their wondrous sublimity, or of being entranced by their 
surpassing beauty, as when on that broad ocean of blue, 
under a sky of blue, pouring forth myriads of such beauti- 
ful things. 



ST. AUGUSTINE. 

The scene had well prepared me for the approaching 
spectacle on shore. A narrow passage, between two long 
and narrow islands, took our little craft over the bar into 
the snug harbor of St. Augustine j and there in quiet 
repose ]ay before us the old city, embowered in orange 
trees loaded with their golden fruit. It was a quite novel 
and moat luxuriant view ; — a foreign scene brought home 
to our own country. It was a very pleasant surprise. 
Nor did the pleasure pass away with the surprise. A 
delightful refuge from the boreal storms, was that old 
Spanish town ; — a soothing rest, it offered to the grieved 
and care-wora soul and shattered frame. But, ala-s ! in 
two short years came the killing frost, and the dcso- 
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latreg war; and its comforts aEd its quiet, and, all its 
goodlinesa passed away, never again to be restored ! An 
hundred frostless winters may bring liack tho glorious 
old trees loaded witb. twenty barrels each of the rarest 
varieties of the orange; and the towering oleander may 
spring up ; but the old population, ia their old Spanish 
housi;S, of various tongues and nations, and all living in 
loving harmony, and happiness, may never again be 
hoped for. 

Yes, they were indeed happy. Avarice and ambition 
seemed quite unknown among them ; and good-natured 
simplicity appeared to be the rule of social intercourse, 
with most rare exceptions. And of all that happy popu- 
lation, the negro slaves seemed most happy. 

Not easy to be forgotten, is my flrat definite vision of 
the contrast between the two conditions, — negro sla^ ery, 
as it exists in our South, among the good and generous 
— a mere quasi bondage, strongly resembling that of the 
frced-man of ancient Rome, — and of negro freedom — a 
mere quasi liberty, witl/out the protection of the freed- 
man, — manumitted, but not forsaken; — still under the 
shielding patronage of his former master. 

Besides the prevailing gold and green, and rich aroma 
of the orange tree, the gardens and hedges were fragrant 
and brOliant with many colored and sweet flowers. Va- 
rious birds were singing in all directions. The sauoy 
mouking bird was mimicking all the rest ; and occasionally 
pausing in his song to laugh the eaged parrots out of 
countenance. But tho loudest music, was the laughing, 
and whistling, and singing of the negroes proceeding to 
their easy tasks of the day. 

It was a panoramic vision. It was a delightful morning 
walk througii the old city ;— a little exploring ramble, to 
learn its strange and pleasant peculiarities. My cicerone 
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was an iatelligcnt little boy of twelve suniiiicrs, — tlie only 
Bon of my host, a principal man of the territory. 

We threaded the narrow streets and lanes We passed 
through, and around the plaza, or pullio square. We 
deciphered the marred inscription on the last remaining 
monument erected in honor of the Spanish constitution, 
in the cntre of the sfjuare. This is a simple little 
obelisk of some ten feet high ; but not destitute of histo- 
rical interest On his restoralion to power, the infamous 
Ferdinand, with one foot on the constitution, and the 
other nn the neclts of his subjects, commanded all memo- 
rials of it to be demolished. 

The people of Florida were nn longer his subjects; 
and the little monument, carefully and lovingly wrapped 
up in a nice bit of bunting, with soma stars and stripes 
upon it,— still stands the only memorial of the kind, that 
the people of Old Spain, some forty years ago, had a 
paroxysm of love for constitutional liberty ! 

Wo passed through the old Castilian gateway, (which 
ought to have been preserved,) into the spacious court 
of the antique Spanish Government house, long since re- 
placed by a modern Court-house of fair dimensions, and 
fronting the plaza; on the opposite side of which stand 
the markets. On the two other opposite sides, stand an 
old and spacious Eoman Catholic, and a pretty and 
modern Protestant church. On the sijuare, and around 
all these public buildings, young negroes, with hero and 
there & young Minorcan, or Spanish boy, were seen at 
play, or sucking oranges, or sugar cane. And I sighed to 
think of the hard lot of the thousands of little boys in 
the North, ibiveriug in the cold and dwarfed by toilsome 

But Governor Seymour says, " Our ideal of a respect- 
able man is one who thinks only of his business, and 
works himself to death." Under the guidance of such an 
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ideal, if "the boy is" to be " the father of the man," ho 
must go earlj to his task, that he may be prepared for 
Buch respectability. And thus nmltitudes are worked to 
death, to prepare them for working themselves to death ! 
Return we now to our own ramble among a people happily 
ignorant of our northern " ideal of respectability." 

Through gardens and orange groves, we made our cheer- 
ful way. The morning air of that delicious climate acted 
as a much needed healing balm to both my flesh and 
spirits. I was happy; and I rejoiced to behold on all 
hands, unmistakable manifestations of happiness, at every 
look around me. My little companion and guide seemed 
to know evcrj' body, and every thing ; and to enjoy, very 
highly, the pleasure of answering all my questions; and 
of pointing out to me every thing rare, curious, and beau- 
tiful. I remarked to him, that all the negroes we met, 
seemed very cheerful and happy. He replied : 

"Yes, air; I believe they are almost always laughing 
and singing, only when they arc eating or sleeping." 

"But, William, don't they have to do a great deal of 
hard work?" 

" No, sir ; they always seem to make play of their 
work ; — like those fellows yonder in the trees, picking 
oranges to send to New York, and throwing them at each 
other's head." 

" On the plantations, William, they say the negroes 
have very bard work." 

"May be, on some plantations they have to work bard ; 
but I was out to Hanson's the other day to see them 
making sugar; and all the negroes seemed to make a 
frolic of cutting and toting the cane. I have seen some 
poor white men seem to work very hard ; but I don't 
remember to have soon negroes seem to work very hard." 

In the course of our ramble we met a black man who 
appeared care-worn and gloomy ; sad and sorrowful ; and 
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not as well clad as were usually the people of his color. 
And I saiiJ, " William, that man looks unhappy. I am 
afraid he has a hard master." He replied ; 

" fiir ; he is a free mac ; and a bad fellow, people 

My heart sank within me. A free man ; and yet not 
only worse off, hut worse than a slave ! 

A free man, who is a bad fellow, whether black or 
white, has indeed a hard master. Tor some reason, not 
yet discovered and made clear by Anti-Slavery philoso- 
phers, this kind of hard master, who rules with a rod of iron 
over all bad fellows — all vicious people of all conditions 
and sexes, — seems the most hard on the poor free negroes. 
He scourges them without mercy, and without measure. 
In droves, he sends them, through the cold and dark ave- 
nues of vice and crime, to the scaffold, to the penitentiary, 
to the lunatic asylum ; or to die of debauchery, or of cold, 
or hunger; in a filthy ditch, or a filthier cellar or garret ! 
Poor, unhappy creatures ! how cruel to throw upon them 
the weight of a responsibility, which not one in fifty is 
found able to walk uprightly under ! How less cruel tlian 
death towards them are the northern States, which per- 
suade and help them to steal the burthen; and then 
scourge them from their borders, because they are unable 
to carry it, and know not what to do with it ? 

This is a painful subject; and I will only add, — if, to 
esterminate the African race from our countrj, be tht real 
object of the Anti-Slavery party, they can adopt no wiser 
course, than to encourage their flight from their pro- 
tectors ; to resist the fugitive slave law , and to induce the 
largest possible number of free negroes to stay m, and 
hang about the cities and villages of the North 

How very strange does it seem, that in Chriitian landn, 
and by Christian people, slavery is spoken of as Cbri-tLanity 
never speaks of it; and that among the philosophcri of 
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our age, the term is limited, as it wag not limiti,d by the 
philoEophera of old 1 

By the Great Teacher, Himself, we are t^^lght that, 
" Whosoever com mitteth sin is tho servant, or slave of 
sin." And bj the letter and spirit of Hh religion, (hough 
you may scorn to call any man master on earth, you may 
Btili bo in a galling and a degrading boadige You m ly 
he rich as Orcesus, learned as Bicon, and ver'ied m all the 
knowledge of the profoundest statesman, and able to sjhe 
every question, of civil and political liberty, and yet be 
elavea; and under the sway of a more cruel tyrant than 
ever wielded an earthly sceptre 

The real slaves among the southern negroes form but a 
very small proportion of the real slavery of even our own 
country; the Bible and philosophy being judges. As tho 
Bible teaches, thcj only are truly free, who, in bondage to 
Christ, — servants of God,— have and live by , this truth, 
which only can make free indeed — Jrce from sin, free from 
the bondage of Satan, free from the wretched servitude of 
the world — all else are slaves indeed ; and not merely in 
name— slaves to their own lusts, to the world, and the 
devil; — all harder than Egyptian taskmasters. 

And what saya the wisdom of the wise heathen ? " Who 
is not a slave to lust, avarice, ambition, or fear ? No bon- 
dage is more grievous than that which is voluntary." So 
says Seneca; and the greater Plato, "Count no one free 
who is intent to indulge wicked passions. They serve 
more cruel masters, than do slaves by inheritance or pur- 
chase who are bound to obedience." 

" All wicked and covetous men are slaves," says Tully. 

PLANTATION NEGROES. 
Having had strange things brought to my ears on board 
ship; having seen the slaves of Charleston in the enjoy- 
ment of apparent enviable happiness ; aud having seen but 
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one unhappy ne^ro in St Aiigu«tme, m 1 he a free man, 
my preiudioes against slayery, as mjunnus to the ntgro 
race, werp heooming feeble, wlitn I hal occasion to make 
a jjuinty of some days throuj,!! the interior I wandered 
1 good deal ahout the country among vilIagLi and jlaiita 
tiono, hut I found no materials to repair the hre-ichea so 
unespecteJly made in my towel of anti slaYCry, that would 
at all stand the weather 

I went into the cabins of the slavei, and I found them 
luxurating on more plentiful and better fjod thin I had 
e\er found generil imong the labrreis of the North — 
either white or black In manytises — perhaps every im,, 
f h t th ft — th ir own fowls supplied them with 
h k d ^ d their own cowa with milk and but 

t Of b h w — th very btst for the fir bouth — 

m f th m h d 

Th Ch tm d N w Year's holidays were near, and 

t p f t w ry where being made for dis- 

tgh thnrt nff stivity. Exclusive of 

th Ti < d 1 wh h m ked the ancient pagan 

f aat th Chn tm t th Southern negro, is a 

1 S t 1 ly f 1 g p y, or for real love, and 
th n as p al f w 11 h 1 nd his aid even to keep 

h ytm mtafh mt household. 

" But of what Yalue are all these privileges and pleasures 
to people deprived of the privileges and pleasures of re- 

We shall see if such deprivations belong to their cofl- 
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THE WEBDIKO — CHKIBirAN S 

aiONABT INSTITUTION. 

On the first day of Feb., with some northern frienda, I 
was at the celebration of a double marriage, some thirty 
miles from St. Augustine, in the interior. The May-like 
weather had already filled the country with spring flowers 
and fragrance. From the piney woods, with here and there 
a little oasis, of oais, magnolias, palma, orbays, — hiding 
places of the deer, and wild turkey, — we passed suddenly 
into an extensive orange grove, — each tree a study of grace, 
color, beauty, and perfume, beyond the reach of art. The 
grove was fenced and diversified with long extendtd hedges 
of lemon, lime, and other tropical growths. 

Through a more lovely avenue, than, on this earth, we 
shall ever again pass, we came to the cottage built, and 
modest mausiou. It was on the banks of a broad and beau- 
tiful river; and almost literally covered with the freshly 
bloomed rosa mvMiflora. By many species of the fruit- 
trees of various climes, in full flower, the buildings and 
lawns were begirdled and decorated. 

"With polite cordiality, we were received by the numerous 
white family; and, as connected in their minds, with the 
coming happy event, with the most joyous delight by the 
negroes. All in sleek health and neatly dressed, their joy- 
ousness seemed natural and unalloyed. 

We arrived in the early morning and passed the day 
charmingly. Not the smallest of the charms of the day, 
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was tlmt of the plerisiiro to wKncas Ihe various delightsome 
arauaemeuts of the sable suborJinates of the establiabment, 
to which their buperiors confributed in no stinted measure. 
In the early deep darkness of the evening, the marriage 
came off; and no sooner were the solemnities closed in the 
deepest and most reverential silence, within and without, 
than the whole outer atmosphere seemed in a blaze of light 
and beauty, and fiUed through all its space with sounds of 
huBBasand of songs of joy and gladness. There was not 
one present, even of the household, who was not manifestly 
surprised. It was the entire invention and work of the 
negroes themselves. 

The long evening passed off with unmarred and chastened 
hilarity. AH acted well their parts ; but best of all, the 
Hack party. The delightful, and gratefully satisfied air with 
which each one of them saluted the new married pairs,— 
"Wish you joy, Mis'r Col. and Mas'r Major; wish you joy, 
Miss Caroline and Miss Leonora; and may the Good Lord 
bless yon all ;" though a rather lengthened affair, it was 
highly and solemnly interesting. 

Our enjoyments, in the house, of the evening festivities, 
were not slight nor tasteless ; but still poor and vapid, com- 
pared with the apparent, and undoubtedly real pleasures of 
the negroes on the illuminated lawn, brilliant with the 
beauties, and fragrant with the sweeta of nature and of art. 
On the following day, most of the wedding party crossed 
the broad river on a visit to some interesting relatives of 
the wedded ones— a very highly respectable old family ; 
who had never sold a slave, though they had a considerable 
number ; nor had the present generation ever purchased 
one. Their negroes had no more fear of being sold than 
Lave our children, nor were they in half the danger of be- 
ing separated. 

They seemed a happy family, and well to deserve to be ; 
but unless all signs fail, and all appearances deceive, the 
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Lappinoss of the negroes was most complete and unquali- 
fied. The negroes, on both sides of the river, on the beau- 
tiful plantations belonging to very intelligent descendants 
of old British settlers, were themselves uncomnionly intel- 
ligent negroes ; and no doubt our abolition friends to a man 
and to a womanj would have pronounced tliera all well 
worthy and well prepared for freedom and self-management. 
But when I thick of their happy condition, in contrast with 
the miserable and life-long struggle for subsistence, of our 
free negroes of the North, I am hardly able to imagine a 
more cruel act than it would have been to emancipate 
them. But of negro emancipation more hereafter. 

Making our parting salutations to our agreeable friends, 
who were all of the Iloman Church, wo early returned with 
the wedding party, in order to examine a number of candi- 
dates for baptism among the slaves of our host. Through 
grace, and the enlightened instruction of their pious and 
excellent master, it was most gratifying to find them all — 
so far as man may be allowed to judge — unusually well pre- 
pared, in spirit and understanding, for the solemn rite. 
And with a large number of young children and infants, 
in all more than fifty, they were baptized in tho evening. 

Had the pious duchesses and ladies of England been so 
happy as to witness that solemnity,— the master and mis- 
tress, in fervent Christian love and devotion, taking on 
themselves the most solemn obligations of sponsors for their 
slaves,— I think it would never have come into their imag- 
inations, that the slaves of our South are precluded from 
the privileges of the Gospel and the church. Alas ! the 
wrongful notion, that at least tho plantation negroes are de- 
nied religious privileges, is by no means peculiar to tho 
ladies of England 

It is rather extensively supposed, that in soathern cities, 
the slaves have, some religious privileges ; and that a few 
avail themselves of them ; but the question, or an equiva- 
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lent for it, may often be heard in the North,—" are not the 
plantation negroes heathens ?" 

I wish an anqualified negative could be given to that 
question But I am atraid that imong the country acgrc e\ 
some of whom are so unfortunate as to ha\e practii,al!y 
heathen masters — but not m a greater proportion than the 
s ns of the North have futh fathir':, — I am indeei afrtil, 
there are not a fow «hyes who are httle better than hea 
thens, though not altogether, aa were fhoir fyref itliLr& in 

let in all my rambles for thirteen years through our 
Southern States, I have ntver found dot he'ird of, t« I 
can remember, — and aisuredly not among the negroes 
birn m our land — such uttir hlinkncss of mind ivitJi 
rpgard to religion as la often found in our noithern c tus 
^mong white people , and as found described, aa not un 
oommm, m a large portion of the modern hfirature ot 
Europe, and,— sorry am I to be obliged to say it — 
cspecijlly of England, whjse vciceia so loudly heard, cxll 
mg us to our duty towards our neglecfe I slaves, d,ad to a 
greater care for their souls 

Both children and alaves are, no doubt, m theNoith 
^nd South, too much negketed , and t jo few r f ua care as 
WL ought, fir their souli , but from an exten?nc peraonal 
experience, from correspondence, and from authentic docu- 
ments, I am confident that the amount of practical heathen 
infidelity among southern slaves, bears even a very small 
proportion to that which may be found but too easily, 
iimong the population of our cities, and many of our rural 
diatricts. 

In remarkable and fctriking coincidence with the deve- 
InpemenlB in England of the brutal atheism of numorons 
white savages, as described by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchu[uer,— some years sini;e, there were reported and 
published eases in one of our own cities, of persons of 
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varioua adult ages, and of b tl wli w tt ly 

ignorant of the meaning of 1 g — th t y 
of religious and moral obligati d h h d h d 

of tho Saviour I 

Over tte revolting account f th b as ly iai t 
let tbe curtain fall, wliilo we ask th h rr w g j t 

I th as b tt w Th y I t t 11 
f m th m ty y ' Th f th p p 1 



th 



pi y d 

h Willi 

d I 

of cnmes ot the mo'it ahhorier 

inch as no code of penal law t pi t d h 

already become so frequent 1 g t as ly t 

exLite surprise ' 

Yet, in all our greit cities, this terrifio state of thmga 
13 ovLrlooL.cd, and quite lo^t sjght of, by men and women, 
who organize crasade') agnnst an institution afar off, which 
utterly excludes, and makes impossible such fn^^litful 
abominations of crime and beastly degradation 

And from the Greatir Metre polis of England,- — where 
the uncared for, but by the police, form a population of 
white ravages equal to the whole pipulatitn of one of our 
small States— ■> willing hmentition comes across the bi jad 
iiCf-W; UTU the Ljnditjun of our slut'- whjarc mc ni 
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p 1 ly b th b tt d b tt fF— t m ly tli I 

h t d t p p — b t th y 1 

mjtyfhlidwk lb li dttbblk 

fthiT 1ft Uldlyh fhd dt 

fpfm m tftlrawkthtlffwlih 
thhdtmt dmf mf^frnf 

b tt f 1 1 

A d h h w k dlj ff th aJ m y til t 

th 1 1 ca d f t w tU th 

1 f t f th as th t m J p f th =i tl 

t d yl g d t t d t m yt 

th sa d fth Id 11 fth m 11 dby m 

blia^tofht nrt ggl 

t t d t t bj t t 1 di pi d 

1 t p t 11 g p 1 p 1 g Uf th t p p 

It f y f th St t th p b biy t 

fc t p p t th m g th 1 f th ^ th 

th f 11 ] ym t f th p 1 I 1 g Ad 
wh t th J p t f th h m b L d 

wh hi t — o t th t f t ir t w 

fP tB t ? 
Ablt Athn dEltrsLglt dL 

I hlddththtl ymkm bt 

ly 1 p g h m f 11 ght dp 1 L t th 

b"Ttd Itk dfit fl y d 

wh t f II "ft hy t bly th f 11 w th t th 

m 11 p p t f th S th g mt d , 

who axe slaves, according to this their true definition, than 
of this, or perhaps any other country called free; for thero 
is a smaller proportion of them brutalized by vice, crime, 
and infidelity ; — the only true bmtalizers — that is, there 
is a larger proportion of them made " free indeed," by the 

Perhaps, on the face of the whole earth, there may not 
be found a promiseuous body of people, of equal numbers, 
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h t p p f to whom faithful instruction 

g tl 1 f the Gospel, nor of whom a 

] p p tly honor its holy ordinances. 

I h b f n J 1 of Conventions in the South, 

il E p t f m r lesiastioal hodieB, which ahow 

thtnmjpt lip portion of colored memhers is 
gr t th tb t f th whites ; and reporting a great 

ml f Cb t m ges of slaves, hy clergymen 
wh w Id h k w th h from desecrating the solemn 

t by J J, t th p tics who were in danger, or 
bk ly to be d d by m 's arbitrary authority. 

1\ th ur 1 h wever, all this may go for 

n th g All th m y J sneered at as not worth the 
g! f a th ght 1 y th transcendental, or infidel abo- 

litionist, who holds up to our view bis own notion of a 
man — the Lockean two-thirds of a man ; the Lord Mon- 
boddo man ; the featherless biped ; or the man of the 
atheist philosopher, who lacks nothing but himself of being 
a man — and says, boldly, " If you make him a slave, you 
make him a brute." 

To pass untouched the qaestions, how much such man 
wanted of brutality before, or wh h 1 d f I) 1 

man, I will propound a somewh 1 ff q — 

who may dispute or deny the 1 f h b 1 

philosopher, that first allows hi 
the same platform of material 
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in tlic eyes of the ignorant, the faithless, and the 
fanatical. 



SOUTIIBEN SLAVERY, A MISSIONAEY INSTI- 
TUTION. 

All w t th n t b k d f th Ch ti n wh d ly 
pneathhhtfrdmto d fSth 

^'i yas M ^ I tit t f th f 

th h th I fh 1 ^ht 1 t t b d dJy 1 k d 
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w Id t y 
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ffth b md d hg mad t Ch t 
h th 

At p f m th f d II 

d f m y 1 11 1 th t m th 

fif y y r« II th M y "^ t f t y f 
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did I never yet find one of that old race ; but very many 
of theiUj have I knowD, who were rejoicing in tha truth 
that had made them free. Among them, iodeed, I have 
found some of the most spiritually-minded persons that it 
has ever been my lot to meet, in any condition of life. 
Miiny of them have since gone j aod daily are they going 
to the " rest that remaineth for the people of God." 

Would they have beoomo Christiana in their own land ? 
I ask not an answer. God knoweth. 

Bat what of the field of the faith now among tho 
slaves of the South ? How many arc partaking of, aod 
rejoicing in, its fruits? 

Fifty thousands or more ? 

As many as all the Missionary Societies and Boards of 
Missions iu our whole couctry, can reckon up coaverts 
from heathenism ? 

Aye, more than double that number can he claimed as 
converts by each of several of tha churches of our country; 
and from authentic accounts and various statistics, now 
before mo, I have good reason to suppose, that more than 
half a million of the slaves of our South are regular mem- 
bers of Christian congregations ; while of infidel heathens, 
properly so called, there are probably very few, if any ! 

What a contrast is here presented ! Foreign missionary 
zeal, at great cost and peraonat sacrifice, haa rescued from 
heathenism about the tenth part of the number that 
Southern Slavery has added to the Christian church ; at 
the same time that, of the dead and the living, it has 
rescued from heathenism, not fewer than a hundred times 
the whole number of foreign converts ! 

Let these facts stand by themselves, for more easy 
esami nation and scrutiny. 
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Is it a Pwad ? "W til 
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confidence ; as the trusting child holds on to the hand of 
his father, and passes joyously along the thronged and 
jostling way, where he would not dare to be left alone. 
The poor free negro, like the child alone in the tumul- 
tuous throDg, with no hand to lead and protect him, 13 
usually sad and melancholy. Not so the slave of a good 
master. Hia are the thoughts that make glad the heart 
of the cared-for child, led by paternal hand. 

The abolitionists say, they are thoughtless, and therpfort 
gay and joyous. If they mean this liturally, then are they 
greatly in error. Of deeply corroding and distracting 
thoughts, suuh as make lunatics of maltitudes of the free 
negroes of the North, and not a few of the white races, 
they may he said to he thougkilesa. Generally they have 
none of these to depress their cheerftil and laughing tpirita. 
To have to chew the cud of bitter thought, most rarely 
hefalla them. They have not to think and he anxious 
about what they shall eat, or what they shall drink, or 
wherewithal they shall bo clothed; or kept from the 
horrors of pinching frost, when the cold winter comes ; 
or bow it may fare with them in the winter of old age, 
when they can no longer work. 

None of these things, which make sad and sorrowful 
the days, and hnrrible the nights, of the poor of other 
lands, ever distuib their minds. How great a contrast 
between the two conditions in this respect ! And hence, 
of all people in the world, the pleasures of the Southern 
blaves, Bccra, as they really are, most unalloyed. 

With a visible power to depend on for protection and 
support, perhaps no other human condition whatsoever can 
be a more happy one than that of good and virtuous ser- 
vants to good and virtuous maatet's and mistresses. At 
their easy tasks, and in the enjoyment of their varied 
pleasures, thSir thoughts are not of ansious cares, but of 
how happy they are. This is indicated both in theit 
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eacreiJ, and in their secular songs; and not seMom in tbe 
grateful way of practical ajmpathy for poor and virtuous 
white people in their neighborhood. 

BOATING PARTY. 

It was on an early day of the February of that remarka- 
bly delightful sunoy winter which followed the mysterioua 
shower of bladng meteors; when throe gentlemen left St. 
Augustine for the St. John's river, with the exciting 
object of making a hoat voyage up the stream to Drayton 
Island, in Lake George. 

The morning ride from the ancient city to the noble 
river, was through sixteen miles of an atmosphere, reson- 
ant of vernal music, and perfumed by myriads of flowers, 
whose coral lips were rapidly opening to the genial sun. 
A happier little party has rarely passed over that quiet, 
and almost desert, — not long after made unquiet by the 
rifle crack of the Indian ; and its sand and its flowers 
slamed with the blood of inoffensive tjavcllera, and of its 
few peaceful inhahitera. Than, — till decoyed into the 
death-snare by the assurance of peace, when there was no 
peace, — the cheerful and happy Weedman ; — what passer 
acrofs that plain ever fouud, any where, more cordial hos- 
pitality, than with him and hia primitively simple family ? 
Who ever saw any thing in Weedmau, or in any one of his 
Germano-Spani«h family, but the most delightful simpli- 
city of goodness ' Who ever saw any thing more simply 
beautiful and picturesque, than that almost immensity of 
a man — the ever cheerful and loving father, and gentle 
master, leading afield, or to the cowpen, hia numerous 
happy sons and daughters, and two or three laughing 
negroes ' I never did. But, alas ! insatiate war gave 
that peaceful man, and a portion of his family to the 
Indian tomahawk , and broke up that happy homo, where 
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the wcarj and the benighted traveller had ever found 
kind and generous hospitality ; and where dwellers in the 
jnau-made town were wont to \isit, to he refreshed by a 
draught of nature, where 

"God maiie the oountrj." 

Should these lines fall under the eye of any survivor 
of that long gratefully remembered family, let them he 
accepted as a trifling tribute due to the memory of the 
murdered fither, -whom the author esteemed as one of the 
hest and kindest of men ; and also as a cordial thank- 
offering to his household for the many pleasant hours 
enjoyed among them, in their once cheerfully simple, and 
therefore happy home, untimely desolated. To others, 
who havo never heard of the Weedmans, nor of their 
humble home on the Keolala road, far away from the 
haunts of men, I have only to say, pardon this little detour 
to drop a tear of memory on the bloody grave of an 
honest man, a noble work of God;— happy in himself,— 
happj in hia family,— happy in love to hia God, and to 
his kind ,— nor less happy in being the master of a few 
faithful skvcs, v^oBB pleasures were not a paradox. 

Of the three gentlemen, with their small crew of black 
boatmen, — one a dweller in the land of flowers, was the 
patron, who generously provided the pleasure; one waa 
" the Doctor," who had been in the South but a few 
weeks ; and the third a sojourner of several months. 

The Doctor had visited the South imbued with a 
northern notion that all the sUves were determinedly 
biding their time, for any — even the most desperate— 
chance to free themselves from their condition. Hauiited 
by this absurd notion, and seeing ourselves outnumbered 
by the slaves, who, as he probably supposed, were only 
making believe happy and joyous, he secretly expressed 
some alarm of peril &om them, when we might be far 
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away and mpl t ly n th p wcr. He wm quite right 
in thinki g th t ly tl y m ^ht dispose of us in the 

broad ri\ Ik th I ely shore ; and with the 

well app t d ft fl 1 wn th river into the open sea, 
and escap w th ly p 1 lity of detection. 

To his gr t 1 f b t tt astonishment, he was 
perfectly d 1 y 1 h at his ridiculous fears from 

theesper n d t t th ntry; and his sober de- 

claration th t h n f It f than when surrounded by 
southern slaves; and that it is a great mistake to suppose 
them ansious to change their condition; as net one in fifty 
of them would accept of their freedom, if offered it. In 
proof of this, — to the Doctor-— astounding declaration, he 
named many instances of such offers, and among tliera, to 
two of our own little crew. 

"When a good chance offers, of which there will be no 
laek during our excursion, Dr." said our friend, " talk with 
that man George on the black mule, about the condition of 
the slaves in this country; and particularly get him to tell 
yon his own story of choosing to remain in his present con- 
dition. And when we have nothing better to talk about, 
and we are all in a humor for it, I will tell you some amus- 
ing anecdotes of Dick Downing ; and especially of his spir- 
ited rejection of the boon, for which your northern abolition- 
ists seem so positive that every slave is painfully longing." 
" Thank you;" said the doctor, " 1 never had any of the 
furor of the abolitionists about me ; for I never could be- 
lieve the slaves of the South as badly off as our miserable 
free blacks; but I had somehow imbibed the notion that 
they were, generally, if not every one, very anxious to be 
free." 

" It is quite a mistake, Dr., as you will easily find out by 
staying a few months in the South, with your eyes and 
ears open," 

"I begin to think so already :" ho replied cbeorfully. 
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Attd we rode on quietly, to the tranquil shore, where two 
years after I " saw another sight." But let not the tran- 
quil present he disturbed by the future trump of war. 

With our fine, roomy and ataunoh boat, well stowed and 
stored for a week's voyage, we launched out upou the young 
Flood. As to a Naiad, or genial fairy Water Sprite, come 
to their aid, the negroes gave her a melodious song of grate- 
fa! welcome. In the song, which was any thing but classi- 
cal, save only in the association, there was nothing like an 
allusion to the mythological water nymph; which, perhaps, 
as in their capacity of boatmen, they may have heard her 
often spoken of by classical passengers, was the more re- 
markable. It was doubtless a mere natural coincidence. 
Nature is Nature every where ; and the free imagination, — 
there is none freer than the southern slave's — is ever era- 
ployed in the poetical work of personifying her works and 
wonders ; not the least striking of which are the tides of 
her many waters, 

After a few hours made easy by her efficient help, we 
met the retiring tide on the current, when more power was 
required at the oars. The negroes perspired freely; and 
our sympathies suggested a landing on an umbrageous and 
flowery bank, enriched by a native orange grove, in both 
fruit and blossom. There our watermen, as handy as happy, 
spread our cloth for dinner, on a gorgeous carpet of the 
little red lily, and the creeping sensitive plant ; in the deep 
shade of a large magnolia, where the golden fruit would 
hang over our heads. 

The Dr., who had looked to see the men lie down in the 
shade, to rest their tired limbs, was delighted to find them 
apparently far less weary than their passengers, and with 
mirth and high relish, enjoying the much praised refresh- 
ment which had been so liberaOj provided. 

On the second day, h.aving been rather disturbed through 
much of the night, by their songs and laughter around their 
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blazing fire, our sympathies for tteir toil at the oars was 
not particularly painful. Indeed every night they seemed 
by no means 30 weary aa wo were; and during the whole 
excursion, they manifestly enjoyed it aa though it had been 
entered upon and prosecuted for their special gratification. 
It gavo m pleasure, to the full amount of our capacity for 
enjoyment, but, with all our supposed advantages, the much 
greater amount of real pleasure very plainly fell to their 
lot. 

What most surprised us in the negroes, — strangers till 
then to their peculiarities — was their remarkable talent of 
improvisation. Their extemporaneous songs at the oar, 
suited to various scenes and occasions and circumatanoea 
present, induced the natural feeling that our boatmen were 
a set of rare geniuses, selected by our generous friend for 
the purpose of giving us additional pleasure and surprise. 
It was afterwards found that extemporaneous singing was 
not uncommon among them. 

The negro boatman of the South seems inspired by the 
improvising muso whenever he seiacs the oar; and espe- 
eialJy if it be to row a company of agreeable people on a 
party of pleasure. If there be young ladies of the num- 
ber, they may be quite sure to be introduced by the muse, 
and to receive not only compliments, but admonitions. 

Farther to pursue this subject, though it may conflict with 
the unity of the narrative, there may be told a brief story 
of a case of improvisation, on a subsequeat occasion, of a 
very striking and characteristic nature ; and by no moans 
a bad illustration of the scope and power of the poetic 

At the time alluded to, there was an unmarried planter 
of large property in the country, whose character was not 
at all enviable, as either a Gentleman ora Master; although 
he had received an education which should have made him 
a model in both characters. 
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A partj of liidies and gentlcaien were passing down tlie 
river, on the retiring tide, and the oarsmen had little other 
labor but to keep time with their oars. After a low pre- 
paratory talk among themselveH, they entered upon an es- 
temporaneous song of considerable length, and not without 
artistic merit. The chorus had evidently been concerted 
among them; for the whole united in it at the first recur- 
rence, so as to make the shores reverberate it, and particu- 
larly tte last word — the name of the Tictimiaed planter. 
He was described by the leader of the music, as a rich and 
handsome young man, with fine house and gardens; — horses 
and carriages ; and all desirable things for comfort and el- 
egance. But all these advantages are represented aa more 
than counterbalanced by bad qualities of heart and conduct, 
described and exemplified to excite abhorrence. And all 
the unraarri dlales hy a ne one after another aro warned 
not to be tempt d by h s wealth and plendor to marry 
him ; because bad masters n ake ba 1 husbands — Don't 
yoa marry"* * » * =f The n'ime n tself was r plete 
with melody anl ts structure and vonel s nd wonder- 
fully adapted to mus cal effect I kn w of no name n our 
language to compar w th t n mus cal oun] and when it 
came back in echo to our ears from the d tant al o e of 
the broad St John s the efle t was wond ful C uld I 
give that name t w uld far better Iluatrate my meaning 
than I can desor be it It must not be Long s nee his 
race of unhappy pr fl ^a y had 1 een r n but au v ng rel- 
h anl xc !1 nee m ^ht be wounded 1 



Eetum we now to our I ttle party on the r way to the 
charming Lake Ceorge 

The kind and gene ous fr end to whon we wero ndebt«d 
for the excurs on had be n so long a ustoraed to the im- 
provising talent of the neg oes though a gentleman of lit- 
craturo and fa te s to ha lost s ght t would seem of 
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tho fact tbat it was peculiar, or any thing worth oljsorving. 
He 60 expressed himself in reply to our remarks of sur- 
prise and pleasure. 

" But," said the Doctor, " Lave you ever fallen in with 
it elsewhere among uneducated people ?" 

" Though common enough with tho negroes, I can't say 
that I ha¥o," he replied ; " nor among educated people 
either, in fact, unless, perhaps, occasionally, at a pretty well 
advanced term of a convivial party." 

" Then, sir, how, pray, are we tn account for it among the 
negroes, with whom you say it is not uncommon ?" 

" Eeally, I have scarcely ever given the subject athought; 
except, perhaps, when many years ago I may have heen 
somewhat more poetical than now." 

Said the doctor with great interest and earnestness ; — 
" It appears to me a very curious fact, — indeed a phe- 
nomenon, worth many a thought; and deep and searching 
ones too." 

" Perhaps so, Dr., and I recommend it to your critical 
and learned investigation." 

" I think, indeed, that some serious labor and research 
may worthily be given to the subject. But a word or two 
more about it, now, to begin wilh. Have either of you 
gentlemen ever found it among free blacks ?" 
We, of course, both answered in the negative. 
"Nor did I, and if among people of the same identical 
race, but in a different condition, it be not found, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable,— ia it not ? — that it is a peculiarity of the 
condition." 

" It would Bccm so, Dr., most clearly. But what then ?" 
" What then ; do you say ? Much : very much, then. 
It is a wonderful example of the divine system of compon- 
sation. In his providence, God baa taken away their free- 
dom, and given them poetic souls ; aa He enabled Milton 
to compose the Paradise Lost— the greatest of Epiea, to 
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compensate him for the loss of his cjC3. By the way, I 
wonder if Iloraoa was not the better poet — the best of his 
age in my opinion — for his slave blood ? To become such a 
poet, I would have the metaphorical chain fastened on my 
limba to-morrow ; as I would give my eyes to be able to 
create another Paradise Lost." 

" Dr., your enthusiasm for poetry ia delightful ; hut it 
seems rather extraYagant to talk of Horace and Milton in 
connoxioQ with negro singing. And why not do hoDOr to 
blind Homer as well aa to blind Milton ?" 

" I am not so sure of Homer's, aa of Milton's blindness. 
I did not intend any thing like a comparison of Horace and 
Milton, with these poetic slaves; but perhaps they may not 
less enjoy the favors of the muse, which she confers on them, 
than did those great poets her greater favors. Whatever 
Tnay he the measure of its capacity, whensoever the afflatus 
of the poetic spirit fills the soul, it elevates him above its 
earthly condition, whatever that may be; and fills it with 
all the happiness it cau hold." 

" That may all be, Br. ; hut what is there, think you, in 
the peculiar condition of the slave, inducing the visits of 
the muses ?" 

" His condition relieves him from the corroding, carking, 
anxious cares which tend so powerfully, and, in general ef- 
fectually, to bar out poetical thoughts and feelings from 
the minds and hearts of almost every body else, save only 
the heaven destined genius, whose flame, even calamities 
and tortures can not quench, or smother. Their minds at 
ease about ways and means, and the like, full play is given 
to their imagination ; and the imagination of the joyous 
runs naturally in a poetical and musical channel. But for 
overburdening cares and harassing anxieties, poetry would 
be almost the common language of our human race. 

" Nothing is more plain, than that the slave is not a 
thoughtless being, as the abolitionists affect to suppose ; but 
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his thougJits are not of distracting cares and appreliensions, 
if ho be honest and faithful, hut of enjoyment and pleasure. 
As these men well exemplify, theirs ia a life of conviyiality. 
That's it; depend on it. The eecret is out. They can't 
help singing. It is tho outburst of a pleasurable, emotion, 
that makes its own songs when required for an occasion. 
Yes; that is it. And a happy discovery it is, that far 
overpays mo for ten days and nights of sea-aiekncss." 

" Then, doctor, you are no longer in fear of an attack 
of rebellious indignation from the negroes, in order to 
break their filing chains?" 

" No, indeed. They are too joyously happy, over to be 
cruel; unless under the influence of some malign fanati- 
cism ; and should that calamity befall them, their estem- 
poraneoua singing, and the great happiness of heart it so 
demonstrably indicates, will be for ever at an end." 
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"When we arrived at the beautiful island of oar destina- 
tion, the doctor had become nearly as joyous as the negroes 
themselves. And then we had the pleasure to look on 
another phase of the obnoxious system of human brutali- 
zatiun, well adapted to deepen the favorable impression 
made on his perhaps too euaceptibJe feelings. 

Fur the purpose of propagating several rare and valuable 
varieties of tropical plants, from the ocean islands and 
other foreign regions, the proprietor of Drayton Island had 
plated on it a little colony of two or three families of his 
own household, undea- the deputed patriarchal oversight of 
the senior, and mostly, the progenitor, of the colony; 
a grave old man, who had been rescued many years beforo 
from the cruel tyranny of a savage African master. We 
landed on the shore of the island at the opposite extremify 
from the settlement. Hence, we rambled through the 
plantations and nurseries of tropical plants and trees, 
defended from ungenial winds by the indigenous forest, 
bursting into spring beauty and sweetness, and made more 
paradisiacal by the unrivalled bird-musio of the south, 
mingling with the soothing murmur of the ptno leaves — 
like " the aggregate of many gentle movements of gentle 
creatures" — and with the ceaseless ripple of the surround- 
ing lake The little birds that love the ground, hopped 
along before ui; and gorgeously resplendent clouds of ten 
thousands of parof[uets, sailed high over the silvery lake in 
(90) 
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(lieir everlasting robes of green and gold, reflecting in the 
blazing sua more tban every color of the rainbow. 

Entranced by sueb varied ebarms, too soon, as we felt, 
we came to the home of tbe sable islandurs. We had 
feared to find ourselves there, too rudely precipitated from 
the height to which our pleasurable emotions had been 
elevated. Our fears had been groundless. Tbe hajipy 
ciindition of humanity that opened on our view, was but 
adapted to confirm and make practical, so to say, our pre- 
vious and pleasant experience. At their easy and pleasing 
garden work wo found these happy people. They smiled 
upon us a kind greeting from among the orange, lemon, 
and lime trees; all starred over with wbitu blossoms, 
relieving most charmingly the deep ground of rich green 
leaves of every shaJo of that grateful color. 

From their own provision-grounds, which they were 
planting with corn, okra, potatues of both hind.s, cassada, 
arrow-root, melons, and other delicious southern vegeta- 
blei, they had come in to enjoy a luxurious two hours, 
with the late breakfast, which the southern negro best 
likes, and especially, as on the present occasion, when he 
may extend a welcome hospitality to the friendly stranger. 
" Well, well," said the doctor, " this seems to mo to 
realize an ideal of some drenm, that some time or other 
I have had; unless, indeed, I am now Jreaniin' 

" You are not dreaming, doctor. Ihi^ SLene and this 
island, and lake, and life scenery, are all real 

" I think so. And if so 1 n n ha mony and love, 
as these people seem to, and n s I d 1 htful ciicum- 
stances, in this genial and 1 ly 1 n t f any human 
condition may be happy, what n nt f with the hap- 
piness of these people ?" 

" N^ot their coudition as si , I h Id tl ink, doctor." 
" No, indeed ; for if not slaves, they would have no 
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BucH paradise of a home — a home, such as any man or 
woman ought to he ashamed not to be happy in." 

"You are quite right, doetor; and Low finely is here 
illustrated the proposition of our own great Shakspcare, 
communicating the hiessinga of a lowly station : 

' *Tifl better to lie lowly bom. 
Than to be perk'd up in a gUetering grief, 



" Yes. 'Tis better ; and very graphically, as well as 
beautifully, it is told by the inimitable poet. For tlic 
favored individual 'tis no question better. But to earry 
on the great scheme of the world's Divine Government, 
that, in the good time of the Great Enler, man may agaiu 
walk uprightly, some must 

' Be perk'd up ia glistering giief,' 

and some must wear golden and many more must wear 
iron sorrows." 

"And when tha g d m m 

there be any slaves 

"Xo; but of G N h b 

paupers ; nor will m 

criminah; nor igno 

to be taught that G g 

the earth ' But u g m 

lish the institution 
better than to ab 
laws, setools, and c 

" Then, doctor, wo must wait and work. 

"IVc must wilt and work; drink of the brook in the 
way, and &ccL for a highci good, than yet attained by our 
nco, and leiin Icisont. of wisdom from the pleasures of 
s!a\cij " 
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GEORGE,— THE NEGRO WHO WOULD NOT BE 
MORE FREE. 

Od our return d w tb th D t i ed of 

George aliout his r fu. I f f 1 m fa m d not 

disposed to be very mm t th bj t d ather 

to evade it as som th ^ t g bl t h 11 etion. 

He merely said, h h d h J d d 11 wh :;h he 

had offered to tia m t f h f d m d th t sho 
had advised him I It w th m t h f ds on 

the subject, and if h y th ght t b t f h h would 
comply with his p j 1 lb f d t wh m Peorge 
applied for counsel d Idbmfmtl p base of 

what he would be b tt w t!i t d th t f h could 
have his freedom foi nothing e\en it would be a bad 
bargain for him. 

But happily, to remedy the taciturnity of Geoi^e, that 
friend was present; which fully acoountel for George's 
embarrassment, at which he sm led and said to George, 
"May I tell the story?" le"! Mas r said George, 
" if you like ; but it makes mi, ashamed. 

" Tou Bhonld not bo ashamed, George," said Lis friend, 
"for having come to a wise conclusion. Let others be 
ashamed, who act less wisely." 

George bung down his head, as though there wore some- 
thing connected with it which he remembered unplea- 
santly. It was not, however, as once the Doctor seemed 
half to suspect, that he regretted not having closed the 
bargain with his mistress ; but that he had been so unwise 
and ungrateful as to propose it. 

" Well," said the friend, " this is George's story about 
buying his freedom." 

George had always been a favorite servant of his mis- 
tress — an excellent widow lady ; — and she had therefore 
allowed him many privileges ; such as a large allotment 
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of negro ground, and to do jobs for people, when he could 
get good pay ; and asked from liira in return little more 
than enough to remunerate her for keeping him,— often 
less. Well, in this way, after a while, George had accu- 
mulated, I know not how rauch more than seven hundred 
dollars. So much he offered his mistress for his freedom. 
She thought it hest for George to retain both his money 
and his horae^ and told him so; but added, that if his 
friends— the gentlemen in the neighborhood— thought it 
best for him, he should be gratified. 

Being nearest, George first applied to me, and stated the 
ease. And thus we talked it over. 

" Tou have seven hundred dollars, George ?" 
■" Yes, Mas'r." 

" And you wish to purchase your freedom witi it ?" 
"Yes, Mas'r." 

" George, how many free negroes do you know ?" 
George thought over the question, a little, and answered, 
"About twenty, I guess, Mas'r." 

" Aboat twenty, eh, George ? And how many of them 
do you think have seven hundred dollars ?" 

George looked up as if struck with a new idea, and an- 
swered ; 

" Not one, I 'spect ; — not all put together." 
"So then, George; their freedom has not been a very 
profitable concern to them ; eh, George V 

" No, Mas'r; that's true enough. But I " 

" Take care, George ; and don't belie your character of a 
modest and sensible fellow. As a free negro, you would 
not have been better off now than the best of them— Tom 
Butler— who has been free for ten years, and has not ten 
dollars to his name. Give up this foolish notion of yours, 
George ; or in ten years, when you arc no longer a young 
man, you will be no better off than Tom Eutler." 
" Do you think so, Maa'r ?" 
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"I do, George. Aod do you know, tbat j-our good 
mistress paid a doctor's bill on jour accouot, two or three 
years ago, of more than a huDdred dollars ?" 

With marked surprise, George replied : 

" Xo, Mas'r ; I didn't know that." 

" But she did, George ; and very few, either masters or 
mistresses, would have had the great kindness not to have 
told you of it; especially as it was not in her employraent 
that you got sick. And who narsed you, George, during 
that long illness, which you brought upon yourself by 
exposures to which you had not been accustomed in tl.a 
service of your mistress ? — Who nursed and took care of 
you then, eh, George 1" 

With moistened eyes, George replied, — 

" My good missus. She was with me, by night and 
by day." 

"And as a poor free negro, do yon think you would 
have been as well cared for, George 1 Think over these 
things, George; and of how much comfort you may have 
in your old age, in your nice cabin and garden, with your 
children and grandchildren about yon ; and with money 
to supply all your wants beyond your allowance. Think 
coolly of all these things; and of how good and kind a 
mistres.9you have, think too; and then if you choose to 
give seven hundred dollars to boot between her and Mis- 
tress Freedom World, who don't care a pin for you j and 
would look on and laugh while you were dying of sickness, 
or want; then leave your good old mistress and try the 
new one." 

"Thank yon, Mas'r," said George; "I now see what 
a fool I have been. I'll go tell missus ; and be a good 
nigger to her." 

" That's right, George. Now you talk like a sensible 
and good fellow. Let nobody persuade you to fool your- 
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self out of a good home and good friendB; and to pay 
dearly for it into the bargain." 

" Was it about so, George ?" 

" 'Bout BO, Mas'r ;" said George, with some emotion, 
that did him great credit. 

Some little time elapsed before George could sing again; 
but then it was with renewed vigor and joyousnesa. Was 
not George, think jou, at the least as wise as the negroea 
who run away to freeze or starve in the wilds of Canada ? 
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THIS CHAPTER IS DEDICATED ASD SPECIALLY ADDRESSED 
TO ALL SUCH PERSONS A3 DESIBB TO KNOW WHAT ARE 
TEE REAL MERITS OF TUE QUESTION OF NEGRO SLA- 
VER V. 

What is the condition of the nogrocs in their native 
Africa ? 

It would seem that we onght to be able, advisedly and 
'■'gitlj) to answer this question, before too rashly we con- 
demn the Divine Providenee, through which a portion of 
thera have been forced away, and held in bondage in other 
lands. If they are better off than they would have been 
in their native laud, it was then a merciful and a gracious 
pi-uTidenoe w]ji:,h removed them, by wh itever agency. If 
they have been talitn from the b^ppj homes which many 
pot.ls and some t hilowphers, would haie us believe, then 
surclj a ^icit wion^ has bptn d ne them In hia late no- 
ble colonization speech, Mr Everett hjs rather bowed to 
such poets and philosophers, than to authentio historians, 
and reliible travellers 

Esecrable is e\en the thought, that we may do evil that 
goil miv come, but the Great God, who judgeth the 
Earth, is able to bring good out of even the cstremitiea of 
evil. Let it be willingly granted, then, that the slave-trade 
ia at, or very near the extremity of evil ; and let us sec if 
the goodness of Uis power has not been manifested ia 
educing good, to some millions of Africans from this cs- 
9 (97) 
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treinity of evil, as, perhaps, in our ignorance of the maticr, 
we may deem it. He seetli not as we see. In passing tliia 
only to such as believe in Him, as repealed in the Bible. 

The subject shall be introducod by the simple narrative 
of an incident, wbieli, to several others than myself, was 
a very deeply interesting one. My readers may also find 
some interest in it, at second hand; yet no pen — certainly 
not mine — can at all bring it home to the mind of a reader, 
with any thing like the thrilling effect experienced by us 
who were present, with all our senses alive to the scenery, 
and to the scene 

THE NEGRO SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

It was in the far off South. On the elevated bank of a 
noble river, and in full view of both shores, stood a beau- 
tiful edifice, erected for the worship of God. In the cool 
of a Sunday Summer morning, witli a few white people of 
both sexes, there were assembled about an hundred blacks, 
of ages, from under five, to over sisty. They had come to 
receive religious insti'uction in a Sunday school, which had 
been lately instituted for their special benefit. More than 
with mere willingness, — gladly had they assembled to meet 
their kind and devoted teachers. An affectionate address 
was made to them on the important object in view, — (heir 
improvement in Christian knowledge and happiness. 

In plain and simple language, suited to their intellects, 
they were made to understand what was required of them. 
Tliey were told what advantages and comforts would accrue 
to tbera, if they acted well their own easy and delightful 

I suppose that the outlines of Christianity, as a divine 
system of grace and morals, known only to such as receive 
it, are not often better delineated, than they were on that 
lovely morning, to those children of the Run. Tlie great 
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truths of the gospel are seldom put with more simple skill 
of familiar illustration, than they were by the superintend- 
CDt, or head teacher, of that negro Sunday school. Nor 
have I ever witnessed an apparently more kindly and feel- 
ing reception of them. 

They were all slaves j and to help them thankfully to 
accept of the good which was offered them, in the form of 
religious instruction, that they might in some degree ap- 
preciate it, so as to insure their continuance in wcll-doiug, 
in the pursuit of the best knowledge, it was thought desi- 
rable to induce their thankful contentment with their con- 
dition. In no condition of life will the restless and discon- 
tented make much progress, in cither mental or moral im- 
provement. 

They were questioned about their knowledge of their or- 
igin; and of how they came to be in their present condition. 
With the exception of a few old people, who were born io 
Africa, and brought away in advanced youth, or maturity, 
they Beeraed quite in the dark on the subject of their origin, 
and the land of their ancestry. In language adapted to 
the occasion, a brief general account was given them of 
their progenitors coming from Africa, sold into slavery by 
their own eountryiaen. 

And now, said their friend and teacher, we will see if we 
cannot make this matter more plain and interesting to jou. 
For this purpose we will try to get the story of his coming 
to this country from one of these old men, who was born 
in the country of your forefathers. 

Addressing himself to a happy old African, the teacher 
said, familiarly. Daddy Cudjo,— as he was usually called, 
— will JOU tcU thL-ic people and children, the story of your 
leaving Afriei and h w tht people live there ? It may 
be gool for them to know how they happen to be here ; 
and thif the\ arc better off a") you have before told me, 
thin are the p ijk anl ch Idrcn of Africa. 
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But Cudjo was not accustomed to public speaking on 
euoh occasions ; and instead of complying with the request, 
he would doubtless have hlushedj had Lis eomplesion 
allowed of such an eshibition of modesty. Therefore to 
get at what was wanted from the old man, a conversation, 
in this wise, was entered upon and pursued, Cudjo had 
never learned well to use the English tongue. Some Afri- 
cans never do. Like instances are fouad among other for- 
eigners. 

" Cudjo, how old wag yoUj when you came from Africa ?" 

"Do'n know, mas'r." 

" Do you think you were fifteen, Cudjo ?" 

" Do'n know, mas'r, — mebby so," 

" Well, how big were you V 

"'Bout's big's dat boy Sam, dar'." 

" Very well. And how old are you, Sam ?" 

" IMose fourteen, mas'r," said Sam ; at the same time 
showing about that number of the whitest kind of teeth. 

"Then, Cudjo, you were about fourteen, perhaps?" 

" Then you can remember very well about your home, 
and how you came to leave it?" 

" Yes, mas'r, 'memb r he j well 

This was said with a strong emi his " on whit hi, meant 
for very, and it aioused the wikeful attention of all pres 
ent; and especially the younger portion, whose curiosity 
was excited with the expectafi n of "omethic^ wonderful 

" Cudjo, did you live m a village, or in the country on a 
plantation?" 

" Lib in big town, mas'r. \obody lib in country dar'." 

" Why not live in the country, Cudjo V 

" Enemy all roun' 'bout." 

"And what sort of town was it that you lived in, Cudjo? 
Tell us something about it and the people who lived in it." 

" Berry big town, mas'r. King lib in it, all he big men 
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lib iu it, an' all Le fine lady, an' groat many Spearmen, 
an' great many poor people 'longbg to the King an' big 
men. Bsry, leri/ big town." 

According to Cudjo'a description of the town, or iraal, 
and from his comparison with towns with which he was 
acquainted, as Charleston and Savannah, it may have con- 
tained several square mUca. Of the town, or kraal, of the 
Zoola Chief in eastern Africa, Mr. Isaacs, who was often ia 
it, says, " I should think it would esceed three miles in cir- 
cumte cnce and nolu les with n its space fourteen hundred 
huts The K ng s palace is s tuated at the head of the 
k a^l on an em nencc an! compr es a>out one hundred 
huts m wh ch none but ^ Is 1 ve as men ir not allowed 
to enter the pala e — or h rem 

The Zook Ch ef w th a jowerful savago army and in 
pos e s on of thou inds of square n les ot t y f m 

wh ch he had nearly estcrm nated the form p «& 
anl held the r & due n bond ge hai no occa f 1 
walled gm on towns Ike {,udjos K ng wh w ur 
rounded by feroc us enem cs 

r But Gudjo f all the people 1 ve n tl e wn h w d 
they get prov s ons to eat 

Ebery one gtow sweet tater an ca ^d d g 
Kuta an melon an quash 

"Do all the people live on vegetables, then?" 

" Tea, mas'r, 'oept King and big men, an' soger. Them 
go out an' fight, au' git slaves, an' cattle an fish an' game." 

"And how came you to be taken from such a town, 
Cudjo? Did an enemy get in and steal you in the 
night F" 

"0 no, mas'r, town strong — fence all roun' wid brick." 

" With brick, Gudjo ? Was the big town walled round 
with brick ; such as we have in this country ?" 

"Hot zacly, mas'r. M"ot little red brick; big brick, 
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bake in sun, mas'r. Wall fecrj tick, berj higli ; brier and 
prickly pear on top. ^Nobody get ober." 

" Then you were outside, wbcn taken !' 

"Yes, Maa'r, outside." 

" But how came you on the outside and unprotected ?" 

" My uncle, my mudder'a brudder, say, ' Cudjo, come 
go see my brudder.' Him lib in fort little way off in de 
ribber, an' catch fish for de king. So me go wid uncle. 
In bush, big man wid long spear jump up hine' log, 
ketcb me — carry me off." 

" But where was your uncle at this time, Cudjo ?" 

" Him run away." 

" Cudjo, did you never suspect that your uncle had sold 
yon to the big spearman, and took you out to him to carry 
you off?" 

" Me hah sometime bin link so, Maa'r. Me tink him 
Eteal me from ray mudder, — him bad man ; — Lim sell own 
chillen, an' two wife." 

" And what did the big spearman do with you, 
Cudjo?" 

" Him take me off two ire night, wid more boy, — sell 
me to nuddcr black man wid jnucb spearmen wid him. 
Him had many, many boy, an' gals too." 

" And what did these new masters do with you arid the 
rest of the boys and girls ?" 

" Dera ear" us off, long, long, way tow'rd aun set, an' 
day sell us to white man in big ship." 

" Cudjo, had you ever before seen white men V 

" Nebber, Mas'r, nebbcr," 

" Did you know there were white men before you saw 
him you were sold to ?" 

"No, Mas'r, nebbcr hearn o' one." 

"And what did you think of him, Cudjo, when you 
first saw him ?" 

" Mo been tink bim de debbil, Mas'r." 
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"And what did jou think the wLite man was going to 
do with JOU ?" 

" Me tink him gwise eat me, Mas'r." 

At these answers all the white teeth present wore shown, 
with other demonstrations of merriment. 

" When you were first taken from your uncle, what 
did you think the spearman would do with you, Cudjo ?" 

" Me tiuk him gwine sell me to him king, or some udder 
big man." 

" Why did you think so ?" 

" Caze, Mas'r, my king, an him big men buy boys, an' 
gals, an' people." 

"And what did they do with the people they 
bought?" 

" Make 'em wort, an' make 'em fight." 

" Were many of the people slaves there, Cudjo ?" 

" Mose all, 3Iaa'r, 'cept do king an' him big men.' 

"And were not the big men slaves to the king ?" 

" 'Spoae so, Mas'r. King make em kill one a nudder, 
sometimes, when him angry." 

" How did the masters treat the working and fighting 
slaves ? Were they kind to them ; and feed and clothe 
them well ?" 

" No, no, Mas'r. Eery hard work ; bery little eat ; no 
clo'es — plenty lashing — some time kill." 

At this all the white teeth are covered, and some sighs 
and groans heard from the old women. The teacher pro- 
ceeds with affectionate solemnity, — 

" Well, we have no more time now for Cudjo to tell us 
about Africa. Yon have all been quite attentive. And 
you have learned that you have no reason to be sorry that 
you are here, and not in that wicked land, where there is 
no Sunday, — no rest for the poor — no peace — no safety — 
no hope of a better world beyond the grave. At another 
time, perhaps Daddy Cudjo may tell us about the bad and 
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foolish and cruel superstitions which they have in Africa, 
instead of the blessed religion of the Gospel. 

" And now, my friends, — now, children, we are to wor- 
ship the good God, our heavenly Father; and you must 
be very sober and attentive, and pray for the poor heathen 
wlio know nothing of a Great Father in heaven. Pray 
that they may learn to know and love Him. 

" And I know you will he very thankful, that your lot 
is fallen in the pleasant land where the blessed Saviour, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is King." 

" Yes, Jlas'r j tank do Lord ! tank de Lord 1" ejacu- 
lated a venerable old African woman, in a neat clean dress 
and white turhan. 

" Tank de Lord ! tank do Lord !" 

How its thrilling tones appealed to all hearts to he 
thankful! In my mind's ear, it is sounding still. 

The exercises of the Sunday School were closed by an 
appropriate hymn sung by the blaelcs. With the aid of 
the female teachers, principally their young mistresses, 
they bad thoroughly committed it to memory ; and with 
their teachers, they sang it heartily, and not without taste. 
I have never ainee been more pleased with any thing of 
the sort than with that negro Sunday School. The im- 
pression it made, it is most pleasant and profitable to 
revive, deepened too, as it was, by the public worship that 
followed. 

In age, how the memory of the heart loves to dwell on 
the oases in the general desert of life, as guide-marks, 
through the wilderness, to the green fields and living 
waters beyond ! 

And now pass wo on from the " negro-talk of Daddy 
Cudjo, to other, and more classic sources of information, 
about savage Africa— the land and legitimate mother of 
slavery. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SAVAGE CONDITION OP AFRICA. 
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Long years — perhaps thousands— before African slavery- 
was introduced any where in the rest of the world— at 
least on this continent or the neighboring islands— in 
Africa itself it existed ia its most cruel and loathsome 

The foreign slave-trade, perhaps, has never, at any time, 
penetrated into the far distant central districts of Africa; 
and yet, there, according to the most trustworthy anthori- 
ties, reaching back centuries before our era, and especially, 
according to modem authorities of unqaestionable veracity, 
slavery not only prevails generally, but is of the very cha- 
racter in all its horrors, that some, at least, of our aboli- 
tionists seem best to loie to think of it ds existing m the 
South. 

In Africa, slavery is a system of unqualified, and unfeel 
ing tyranny. It is an oppression in which th, -lave bas 
not accorded to him, even the immunify which the laws 
(105) 
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of civilized countries extend to brutes ! And what is the 
proportion of the people ia this wretched condition — slaves 
to the most savage of monsters? 

MuNGO Park, whose truth, I helieve, was never called 
in question, and who had the best of meaoa to know what 
he stated, estimated tlie slaves, by hereditary bondage, to 
be, at least, three-fourths of the whole population. 

Lander says, " four-fifths of the people are slaves." In 
these estimates, probably neither of these travellers reck- 
oned the multitudes of women in the harems of the chiefs ; 
whose life, even, is never secure from the capricious 
tyranny of their savage masters, for a single day. Some- 
times scores of them are sacrificed at once for no cause but 
some ferocious freak of the tyrant; or to indulge his 
savage appetite for the strong excitement that blood only 
can allay. When these tyrants perish, naturally or by 
violence, which is most common, their hundreds of widows, 
as an English missionary to South Africa calls his slave 
girls, " are hurried to an KntimeJy end, and ikeiT carcasses 
given to heasls of prey, which tear them, limb from limb 
and drag tite tones to their dens." Wolves and hyenas 
abiiund in Africa; and their principal food, as many 
travellers have supposed, is murdered human flesh I As 
stated by the last authority — the Eev. Mr. Kay — the 
chiefs among the negroes, have entire command of the 
persons and property of the people, who are not called 
slaves ; and that a man dare not deny even his ipi/e, if 
demanded by his eliief. And let it be remembered, edify- 
ingly, that these accounts of the Africans at home, are 
given by an English mi.=sionary, in relation to tribes of 
savages in South Africa, and under the protection of the 
British authorities ; and to some extent amenable to Bri- 
tish rule. But they are darling negroes, and not vulgar 
white laborers, and paupers; and so the sceptre of British 
royalty is laid on them delicately. Mr. Everett says " they 
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are not savages;" but Mr. Kay speaks of " CTery page of 
African history" as showing the native African savage as 
of the very worst character of savages — the numeroua 
tfibes and clans continually feeding the yengeful flame, 
with strifes, contention and bloodshed— the native troops, 
mustered either to pillage tteir wealier neighbors, or to 
retaliate upon some thievish aggressor !—" Such is the 
estimate of human life, that the death of a female by vio- 
lence attracts little attention." 

In other and very distant parts of the continent, the 
same ferocious savagism obtains, as all authorities declare; 
and that no where human life seems of any appreciable 
value. Imagination, even, is at fault, in every attempt to 
add a darker hue to the pictures given us by Mnngo Park 
and other truthful travellers of the cruel anil bl ody 
tyranny of the ch efa warr ors and slave hoi le s n the 
nter or of \.fr a 

Town are taLen —the h ef r 1 ng f m ly v 
old nil m nd n va Uble jop lat on vo si 
not eaten as food 1 y tjo on ju ro s are f, 
bea ts and h rls of prey and the re due arc 
If they find themscl es w th m re slaves thai 
eniloy and canu t ell them the surplus ar 
H sf ks thu of he Af n sy m of la y — It 
e dent from ts nature dul extent that t sa j stem of 
no modern date How far it s ma nti ned and supported 
by the slave t affi wh h f r two h nd ed je rs the 
ni ons of Furope have car ed on w th the nat ns of 
the coa t t n tl er w th n my pr nee nor n my 
power to ezjla n It my ent n ts h uli I le 1 
con eming the eff ct vh ch i d c nt nuance of th a m 
n e e wo Jd produ on h m nn rs of the nat e I 
^houU ha e no he la on n saj ng that n the j e t 
enl It n J St t f ll n nJ y j u h 
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effect would be neither so extensive, or so beneficial, as 
many wise and worthy persons fondly espeot," 

Such are tte statements and Yiews of the wise and wor- 
thy Mucgo Park, of the character and condition of Afri- 
cans at home. They have certainly not been made worse 
by a removal to our country. They would hardly be bene- 
fitted by finding their way back. 

Another, and independent testimony, that the slave-trade 
of Europe neither introduced slavery into Africa, nor stim- 
ulated the ferocity, nor cupidity, of ita native savages, is 
found in the character and customs of 

THE ZOOLl'S OF EASTERN AFRICA. 

Less than thirty years ago, this numerous and powerful 
tribe, first saw an individual of the white race. " The 
King had always thought there was no other land than that 
which himself and his people inhabited, and that he was 
the only great King ia the world." So writes Mr. Isaacs, 
who, with a few other Englishmen, sojourned for several 
years in the Zoolu country, and became familiar with the 
King and people. They were cast away, and they lost their 
vessel on the coast, in about 30 degrees S. Latitude. One 
of them was an officer of the British Navy, Lieut. King. 
This gallant and magnanimous young officer, on the 26th 
of August, 1825, set sail from the Cape of Good Hope, in 
search, says the Lieut., of " an old friend of mine, a Mr. 
Farewell, an East India merchant, who had been absent for 
more than sixteen months, on a very hazardous speculation, 
to the Eastward, amongst the natives, who, it appeared on 
my former voyage on the coast, Jiad never seen a white per- 

Mr. Isaacs' book is a journal, embracing a space of nearly 
seven years. In addition to the accounts of hunts and 
journeyings through a savage country, abounding with broad 
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and rapid rivers, where boats were unknown and unfJreamed 
of, until introduced by his party, to the astonishment of 
the natives, his Journai contains little less than enumera- 
tions of almost daily savage atrocities, the moving spirit of 
which was mostly the terrible Chief of the tribe, — " an in- 
satiable savage monster of cruelty," says Lieut. King. 

Before the first white man Lad ever landed on his ooast, 
he had conquered most of the surrounding tribes, and slain 
all the vanquished, save a few picked men to whom he had 
given their lives for their services, so long as he might 
choose to spare them. 

This Chaka the Great, — as well may he be styled, in al- 
lusion to other conquerors so called, ^had never heard of 
the slave-trade ; had never sold a slave, but had murdered 
them by thousands ! 

" All the males of his broad dominion were under the 
most severe military discipline ; always under arms ; and 
for the most trifling offences against the King, — no matter 
at what distance from him — were immediately put to death, 
and their bodies left to gorge the wolf or hyena ; or per- 
chance, if near a river, thrown to the crocodiles and fishes '" 

While th K g m m 

consisted of 
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moknelioly; from the eertiunty that it could not he long 
hefore a successor would he sent by the army to trample 
his gray hairs in the dust, and give his body to the heasts. 
Old aire on the throne is an ahomination U) the Zoolus, 

Bat" after the feast of blood, with which he had regaled 
himself in his last campaign, Chaka retained an unusual 
cheerfulness forseyeral days. The agreeable excitement, 
however, passed away, and his appetite for human blood 
returned upon him. He easily, and soon, found means to 
appease it for a little while. 

He suspected, or pretended to suspect, that the purity of 
his seraglio had been violated in hia absence. The dreams 
and visions being related, by which he was not only certi- 
fied of the fact, but abo of the guilty parties, with savage 
cunning, ho has them all decoyed into a suitable enclosure, 
and there, to the number of one hundred and seventy, girls 
and boys, concubines and slaves, barbarously murdered ! 
But the details of this wholesale carnage may not all be 
omitted. 

" The King, at first, beat his aged and infirm mother, 
with inconceivable cruelty ; and to the astonishment of all, 
as he had even manifested towards her a strong filial affec- 
tion. He then became in such a violent and savage rage, 
that, knowing his want of temper to discriminate objects, 
and apprehending something for my own personal safety, I 
withdrew to my hut. 

" Every thing being ready for the bloody scene, to com- 
plete this massacre of unoffending beings, he called his 
warriors and told them that his heart was sore ; and that 
he had ' been beating his mother, ' because she had not 
taken a proper care of his girls.', 

" He ordered the victims to be brought to him. He 
began by taking out several fine lads, and ordering their 
own brothers to twist their neeks. Their bodies were 
draifged out and beaten with sticks until life was extinct. 
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After this refined act of cruel.tj, the rest of the victims 
were indiscriminately butcliered. When all w;is over for 
this time, he ajiked me with a smile of exultation, ' why I 
did not assist in kiUing fie umtaggarties ?'— people not 
fit to live." 

His^ majesty then addressed Lis warriors,— squatting 
on their hams in token of submission :— " You see we have 
conquered all our enemies, and killed a number of umtag- 
gartiea j I BkaJl now consult Umbeah and find out the 
rest. To morrow I shall kill all who have offended in my 
reign ; there will then be nothing wanting to make you and 
me happy," 

" The King then retired to his palace ; and the people to 
their huts to take certain roots, for having killed their re- 
htivp'* —these they =ay prevent their grieving; which is 
r«ni>=hed with death I have known several instances of 
people having been suspected of crying for the loss of 
reljtions, -ind by the King s order put to death on the 
instant " 

Thi'. wretcLea savi^-e hid not been hardened by the 
slai e trade He had never heard of it. 

The day after the slaughter,-" the King appeared much 
more lively and in better spirits than yesterday." He 
told his warriors that " hitherto they had witnessed deaths 
of common people, hut they would soon behold that of 
chiefs. 

_ " The wolves were to be seen in large droves, making 
hideous and deafening howls round the kraal, attracted by 
the blood of the preceding day." 

The entry of the nest day says,-" I was disturbed 
early this morning by the cries of a man knocked down 
just behind my hut, and taken away to be killed. He waa 
the King's chief domestic. I could hear him distinctly 
thanking the savage monarch as they were bcadng him to 
death \" 
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Why did Le not f.eU liiia into slavery ? He tad nevor 
heard of that more deeplj condemned roefhod of puni^h- 
meDt. "At noon two of the adapted daugliters ot th s 
eaecrahle monster, and one of hia chiefs, were dragged 
through the kraal and executed Witt similar bijhanty — 
" The King spent tte afternoon m dancing with hia peo- 
ple." And ttis ctaka is but a fair Bpecimen of a negro in 
power beyond tte reach of the African Slave-trade. 

And now that like instances of atrocious tyranny are re- 
ported by all travellers beyond where tho slave-trade taa 
penetrated, how' unreasonable is the prevailing notion, that 
the miserable condition of tho Africans at home, is the 
fruit of any foreign influence ! Wtere tho slave-trade has 
never reached, and where it has been destroyed, the same 
horrible custom prevails of sacrificing human beings on tte 
graves of the King's relatives. 

Chaka's old mother, whom he had beaten for not taking 
proper care of his girls, dies, and a whole village is 
destroy d by fire and sworl not a s ngle I fe spared nor a 
vest ^e of ta hab tat ons II 

The K ng of Datomey th nks he an do no b tter w th 
h 3 s rplu'i populat on than to wat r tte gra es of h a 
anc stors w th the blood of tl ou an 1 of them and w tt 
the r bones to budd an I decorate the palaces and temi I s 
of h a cip tal 

An Ashantee K nf, bunea h s mother and at h r grave 
three thou an 1 human y t ma are sla n and two bund ed 
sUve weekly for the three f 11 w n^ month 

A e h e the r suits of our southern si ery' Nay tte 
eond t on of no body of slaves am ng any c v I zed nat ovm 
on earth, can be esaggcrated even by the most imaginative 
among rabidest abolitionists, so as to reach any thing like a 
parallel to tte condition — not of the slaves only — but of 
all tte subject people of pagan and savage Africa ! If not 
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savages, as Mr. Everett declares; what are tliey; something 
worso ? 

The fiction of poor old Tom of tha cabin excites and sus- 
tains tbo sympathies of the multitudes who are ignorant of 
the undoubted facts that constitute yolumes of proof, that 
in the land of his ancestors he would have been even more 
cruelly treated, as thousands of his race are daily. The 
wretched Legrec would mate but a poor figure of an apol- 
ogy for a tyrant, by the side of aa African King. 

Bad enough, certainly — far too bad— the fancied horrors 
of the plantation of Legrec — himself its most miserable 
and degraded slaye ; but how tamo and amiable, when 
viewed in connection with a camp, or a palace of a savage 
African chief ! ' 

If that was justly represented as an " ogre's den," by 
what horror of horrors, can one of these be typified, by even 
the imagination of a Milton, a Dante, or a Salvatob 
Rosa? 

the siiillooks. 

By our own Bayard Taylor, the truthful and tireless; 
the fearless and the faithful African traveller ; still bearing 
the marks, I suppose, of a tropical sun — we are informed 
that the Shillooks of the White Nile, in Central Africa, 
comprise a savage k gd f th 11 

They aro a nation fbbrs dmd Thjh 

no respect for the ght f tb f tb b t 

as such rights argudd ddfddby pe 

miKl"*' HM , 

They bare gain d m t f 1 t f mT k 

isU and European Traders; but it has not improved their 
morals. That such intercourse with the harpies of oiviliza- 
tion is not wont to improve the morals uf savages, the peo- 
ple of our Continent require no additional authuuty, above 
that of the experience and history of a few agea- 
10^ 
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As shown by an incident related by our traTeller, in a 
letter dated " Islands of the Shillook negroes, Whito Nile, 
Jan. 24, 1852," ttey are accustomed to seizing upon peo- 
ple as slaie", whenever they find them, if they possess the 
power to effect the object. The incident alluded to is 
curious and mteiestmg; and very graphically suggestive of 
the characteristics of the savage Shilloots. The Turkish 
Sultan, or whatsoever, they may imagine the Sultan to be 
— they seem to hold in profound awe and veneration. Their 
w f h D hty p tl y d btl J d 1 m th 
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seated with th bh kb n h ,1 


k f 


y t tb ft. 


black slave, who cooks for them, and expressed his deter- 


Bmination to take her. They told hii 


mshe V 


vas one of the 


Sultan's wives, aud as his Majesty -i 


Tas not 


f the Shekh's 


friend, he dare not touch her. "01 


</' said 


the Sbillook, 


"if she is the Sultan's wife, that 


is enough ;' and he 


immediately returned to the shore. 


Iforg: 


9ve the imper- 



the sailors in passing off such a hideous creature 
ly wives, in consideration of the adroitness with 
y avoided what might have been a serious diffi- 

too ; " The rais informed mc that the Shillooks 
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frequently &b1! their woiuen ami children; and tliat a 
boj or girl can be bought for about twenty measures of 
dourra." 

Of these SJiillooks, comprising a twentieth part of the 
negroes of Africa, all are slaves, umler savage oppression ; 
or tyrant masters ; and jet, compared with a large propor- 
tion of the remaining nineteen twentietbs, they seem, 
gentle and merciful. 

Aro then the African negroes at home, better, or better 
off, than our southern slayes ? 
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CIIAPTEE XIII. 

eOUTOERN NEGRO HAPPINESS IN CHILDHOOD AND AOB. 

In poetry, and in other sentimental literature, many 
fine things are simg and said on happy childhood. But it 
has hcen my lot never to have seen it general, aaYe only 
among the negroes of the South. Children may some- 
times be happy elsewhere. Some peculiarly favored ones 
may be generally happy. I meet with not many, now, so 
peculiarly favored ; and I remember few of the compa- 
nions of my own childhood of that favored class. Very 
certain is it, that the children of the immense majority 
of the people of the North, find sorrow, and trouble, and 
misery enough, in and beyond, the first decade of their years. 

I have seen little girls of five or six years, taking hard 
lessons in scriibhicg, under a northern mistress of high, 
and allowed, pretensions to benevolence. It was her bene- 
volence that put the little one so early to the scrubbing 
brush, that she might learn, with facility, to do the toil- 
some tasks to which she was born : — born among the bene- 
volent, par excellence. 

I have seen a little boy of like age, tied on a horse by 
his father, before sunrise, to guide his way among corn 
rows ! Why was he tied on ? That he might not fall 
asleep and tumble off, or be jerked off by a sudden stop 
of the plough against a stump or a stone. And was not 
that kind and fatherly ? Certainly. If the poor little 
white boy must work hard at an age when all the little 
negroes of the South sleep or play, why then, to be sure 
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they should be kindly bound with cords, to secure them 
from the danger of being maimed at their work. 

" You bave seen such things ?" 

" In abundance, my dear Doctor." 

" And I too, have seen ; and ' part of which I was.' — 
I have /eft the sorrows of childhood." 

" You Lave /ell them, my friend ?" 

"Aye, sir, I have felt them. And the remembrance 
is still felt ; — felt, sometimes, I fear, sinfully. May I be 
forgiven, if it be a sin to remember, that in my childhood, 
I felt that a good right was mine, to lament and sorrow 
over, if not — but not — to curse,— not the day, only, of 
my birth — all — almost all, the circumstances of my ohild- 

" My friend!— 

" Allow me to proceed. To talk it over, may soften a 
little the miseries of memory. 

" Late in the productive life of my parents, was my 
birth, in the rear of a host; and therefore very delicate 
and sensitive, was the organism of my nervous system. 
Almost every thing that moved not in harmony and love, 
and gentleness, grated upon, and rasped my sensibilities. 

"My father was a generous and kind man to every 
body outside of his paternal household. To the poor, be 
was proverbially a father; though, as I remember, be 
sometimes frovrned darkly on their improvidence and 
follies, at the moment of his supplying their physical 
necessities. His slaves, — for there were slaves then in 
Yankee-land — were his most interesting pets. His treat- 
ment and general bearing towards them, were wall adapted 
to play the mischief with Dr. Paley's definition of slavery 
at the moment he was writing it ; perhaps thinking of an 
English press-gang : ' An obligation to labor for the 
benefit of the master,' exclusively, < without the consent 
of the servant.' This, I am quite sure, was never felt 
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bym fth 1 1 k 1 1 d tl 

m I tL th g S th t y ar ly 

f It b t th t th y lb g f th mf t f th 

h h Id t wh h th y f m 1 d imp t t 

P t 

Th w A h h U th S th d w 

t w th <> pt 1 1 g 1 b t t 

Jig My f th w k 1 t h h 1 ^ t 
of whcm he employed mo f th k , tl h w 

"Kind to slayes and hirelings; and not to your child- 
hood kind, Doctor, it seems passing strange." 

" I hope, and suppose, indeed, that he never thought 
of excluding me from hia kindness ; but he seemed always 
to expect from me what, to me, was impossible. He 
often rebuked, and sometimes — not seldom — chastised me 
for not fulfilling hia expectations. My childhood waa 
infirm and feeble; and sensitive exceedingly. And, per- 
haps, from early caresses and other sorts of flatteries, I 
became vain, before I knew any thing of the meaning of 
that miserable vice, of every age. what skill is required 
in the management of childhood !" 

"If, at the same time, delicate and vain, from slight 
causes, your sufferings were not slight, A little harshness 
you felt as a great cruelty." 

f Yea, I suppose the little negroes, who rarely, if ever, 
have to bear such hardships as fell to my lot, would have 
borne them better. So far back as memory reacheth, and 
DO doubt beyond, I suffered so intensely from bodily and 
mental pains as to make life a burthen to me. I wished 
for death, but it came not. Awaked early to my little, 
but bard duties, I sighed, and sometimes wept, that I had 
not been allowed to sleep for ever ! And yet, 

" Not the least part of my early wretchedness was the 
horrid fear of death, which infernal nursery tales had 
scared and corrupted my soul with. I could tuU of many 
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circnmilinies of mj oiirlj cbildhooJ, miJlj rememlereJ 
in illu,lr.tion of the misery I cDduied. Among por.ons 
rio wers fund lo me, as I iLought, nosl fre.h in my 
memory »e a .laie and a poor hireling, ,Lo n.ed to lake 
me onl .ill, them for a rural ramble on Sunday mornin.. 
and always spoke kindly to me. ' 

"At twelve I was sent away lo sohool, whore I wa. ono 
of an hundred and fifty boys; as well as I c,„ remember 
all unhappy ! Think of sack a number of unhappy boys 
m one house, and then think of all th. thousand, of yonne 
negroes, under twelve, that you have seen, and whether 
you ean reeolleot one half of thai number, that were less 
happy than the usual run of white ohildren in the Horth." 
"Doctor, the story of your own childhood is remarkable- 
and I trust not common. Yet I must confess, that save 
among Ih. Southern slaves, I have rarely found any thin, 
hko the general happiness and jo, of life, which always 
ought to prevail among children. 

"That pie-nic party, as you callod it, of the hltle ne- 
groes of the Maud, in Iho shade of a hug, live oak sur- 
rounded with orange trees, and profusely decorated by , 
grape vine, you no doubt remember. Dr. ?" 

" Yes; and well too, how bitterly the joyous comfort of 
those little slaves, so called-wrongly, if Palo,', definition 
be right— reminded mo of my own joyless eUJdbood." 

"And you have not forgotten that vernal and verdant 
feunday morning on the Island ?" 

"Nor our cheerful walk, before the Sunday 



-— ■■-— , "■-'^'^ inc ,3uuuay services, 
through the beautiful village; ever, cabiu-a. they are 
callcd-over, beautiful while cottage of iho negroes, clean 
as cleanliness itself, surrounded with cheerful and beautiful 
shrubbery and Sowers; and held rent free, and tan free 
by happy tenants; man, below, and some above, the age 
of labor ; and all far more comfortable thai, the average of 
the whole free population of any country. Indeed, it is 
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not SO easy a matter to describe a more comfortalile home 
than had those negroes. Well do I recollect the imprea- 
siiin made on mj mind, by the perfectly happy condition 
of the old people, — that they appeared to enjoy the rest of 
old age more completely than 1 had ever witnessed it, even 
by old people of considerable property and ample means." 

" But, my dear Dr., jou are aware, of course, that it is 
not deemed respectable to be bappy in our present part of 
the country? 

" ' Our Ideal of a highly respectable man,' says Gover- 
nor Seymour, in hia noble lecture in New York, ' is one 
who thinks only of bis business and works himself to 
death.' " 

" The Governor is right. And surely such an Ideal 
must exclude every rational notion of happiness. Thanks 
to his Escellency for a key to many a mystery of my life." 

" Do JOU remember Old King, Dr. ?" 

" Old King ! — a lord of the Isle — with the dignity of a 
retired field-marshal, and the authority of a patriarch? I 
shall not soon forget the good and happy old man !" 

" And the spacious hospital ;— on week days the play- 
house and nursery for the children, and all days and nights 
the asylum for the sick ; where ma'am Betsey presided 
with benignant cheerfulness and skill, and untiring assi- 
duity f" 

" She always appeared to be thinking of the southern 
side of every subject; and to wish to direct the Ihoughta 
of others to the sunny side of every thing. An escellent 
specimen of the nurse was ma'am Betsey." 

" ' Eoeri/ one born, a slave in our counlrr/, has a moral 
and civil right, or legal birthright, not only to food, clothe 
i-ng, and shelter; hut to care and support in childhood, in 
sickness, and in age.' How fully and generously, under 
all these circumstances of childhood, sickness, and old age, 
was this rich birthright recognized, on that lovely Island!" 
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"Tiat cruelly defrauded of it, by'emannipation, Lave 
been hunJreds of thousands, thrown off as discarded cbil- 
dren, to suffer; while tc* the slave it is more secure and 
permanent than any birthright to property in our coun- 
try "_ 

This noblo and benevolent featare of the sj^tem is kept 
out of sight by the abolitionists, even when they profess 
" to show it fairly in its best phases." 

" In its best aspect," the model artist says, " she has per- 
haps been successful." 

" That perhaps, Dr., is not badly put : and yet how cer- 
tain is it, and how certainly she knew, that not, instead of 
perhaps, would have been the true word !" 

" She cannot be ignorant, that thousands of old slaves, 
past labor,— and yet more able to work than are many 
poor men in the North, black and white, who are compelled 
to work or starve, — are living in perfect comfort on their 
birthright. Nor, in practice, 13 this peculiar to the born in 
the land. The privileges of birthright are estended to all 
alike. Old King was not born in the land ; and though 
still, by name, a slave, he became, indeed, almost a Lord 
of the Isle. 

" Now, Dr., please hear the story which I would submit 
to your criticism, of King's happy old ago. 

"Old King bad been, for several years, exempted from 
labor, on account, not of infirmity — for he was a strong 
man — but of age ; though it still sat upon him almost 
youthfully. In his active life of labor, he had been a sub- 
overseer; — ih-iver, as technically, but wrongly called. They 
are no more drivers, than are the overseers of the laborers 
on the canals and railroads, or elsewhere. 

" In his official capacity, many years before, King had 
brought into culture one of the large folds of the planta- 
tion. It was called after Iiiin, King- field. This field, of 
the size of an ordiunry nnrthern farm, was to be laid off 
II 
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in faaJcs. To do it with facility and well, requires esperi- 
cnce and skill. These had old King, and tha overseer, pro- 
posed to the proprietor to have J^ing lay it off. By the 
field hands, who were acquainted with. King's talent in that 
department, it had been suggested to the overseer, who was 
a new man on the place. 

" King is applied to hy the master. The manner and spirit 
of the application, and the result, it would be difficult, I 
suppose, for one of our unhypocritical abolitionists to make 
any thing out of, but a mystery ; and as a myth, I suppose, 
they must consider this narrative, which, however, is neither 
mysterious nor mythical. 

" Undramatically it cannot he represented with any thing 
like an approach to the "true facts of the case. I shall be 
pardoned, therefore, for making a little drama of it. 

" Time : a vernal sunsetting eventide. Scene : Old King 
standing sis feet in his shoes, straight as a British grena- 
dier on duty, in front of his neat white cottage surrounded 
with flowers and fruit-trees bursting into promise. His 
children, grand children, and perhaps, great grand chil- 
dren, in cheerful idleness about him, to make glad the 
heart of the happy old man. The master approaches with 
the usual evening salutation, which is respectfully recipro- 
cated. All but the quite little Ones retire. 

SCENE FIRST. 

Master. — " King, I come to ask a favor of you." 
Kisu. — " "Well, Master Jacob, what have you come to 

ask ? What can I do for you, Jacob ?" 

Master.—" I wish you to ride over to King-field in the 

morning, nod help the overseer lay it off in tasks." 
King.—" Can't the overseer do it himself, Jacob ?" 
Master, — " I dare say he might. King ; hut he is a 

stranger, you know, on the plantation ; and so can't know 
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tie field so well a. ,„„, rfo h„e »o m.n, ti„es hid il off. 
It would >.T0 tme and not give jou nraol tronblo, I .tould 
aai, to „de OTep and sliow the nvereeer how to do it 
tight." 

Kim.-« If Iho owneor don't know jot, he had belter 
ie»™ ., ,oon m po»iMe, how to lay off a field into ta.la." 

lIisrE,.-..Ye,, King, that's true ; and I e.me to adi 
JOU to give him a lesson in kvlng off King-lield." 

Kma._"rn think about it, Jacob, and Jet jon know in 
the morning." 

MAS»a.-" Verj well. King, I hope jou will oonol.d. 
to oblige me in this matter." 

" °^1'^' "" ""•'""' I "PP"" J" "tan, Jacob ;" said 
llio old man, „ ho entered his cottage, with two of Iho 
little ones hanging to his long-tailod bl.el. eoat ; fine enough 
for a parson. King preferred a black coat; and on his 
Island home, he was not afraid to wear it from apprehen- 
sion of being asked to preach a, , ,i,angc clergjman. 

"Night throws her sable majitio o'er the Earlb 
And pins it nith a star." ' 

She passelh awaj; and morning comeo; bearing on her 
silken Zophjrsthe mingled (ragrano. of the orange iiower 
the multiflora, and the jessamine. ' 

The master and the servant again meet on the green and 
spacious lawn, that surrouuds both the modest mansion and 
the picturos,uo cottage of the respective parties. After the 
mornmg salutations, cordial on the part of tho master and 
on the other part rospeelful, with a dash of ominous digaitv 
pass they on to o J' 

SCENE SECOND. 

Master.—" WeU, King, I have ordered jonr horse for 
jou to rido to King-field this deliofitful moiniu"." 
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KiKG.— " I am sorry tn disappoint you, Jacob ; Itut I 
have coDcIuded not to go to King-field this morning," 

Master. — "Why, King, what's the matter? Are you 
not quite well this fine morning ?" 

King, — " Yes, Tilaster Jacob, the morning is fine enough, 
and I am well enough, and the ride would be pleasant 
enough; but I have concluded not to go. If I lay out 
King-field for the overseer, there will be no end to his wants 
of King to help him. You remember the last oTereeer, 
Jacob. I'll not help to spoil this one." 

SIaster. " Really, King, I thought certainly you would 
be more obliging." 

The master turns away with a disappointed and not well 
pleased air. King calls after him ; 

" Master Jacob, send the overseer to my bouse with the 
Kingiield plot j and 1 will show him how it must bo laid 
off in tasks." 

Each goes bis own way. At breakfast, the master tella 
the story of King's contumacy, in net the most agreeable 
humor. He is listened to with gravity; and not without 
interest in the result. It comes out, and a ringing laugh 
of delight from the mistress restores all hearts to harmony. 

" King is a king," says one of the ladies. 

" I wonder," says a guest from the north, " if our anti- 
slavery folks would believe this story if told them, with all 
the particulars ?" 

" But how comes it," says another guest, " that the old 
negro takes such airs upon himself, with bis master?" 

" Naturally enough. When a child. King used to carry 
me in his arms. As a boy, he seemed to think that I was 
somehow under his special guidance and protection. And 
now, I have no doubt, he considers me, rather than other- 
wise, an appendage to bis dignity ; and that the plantation 
is (juite as much his, as mine." 

" Yes, and as I have been amused to observe, the words 
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'nij plantation,' come much more frequently and fami- 
liarlj from the mouth of the man than of the master; and 
with evidently more satisfaction." 

"And truly speaking, with good reason; for, without 
the care— often not the most agreeable— that falls to my 
share. King enjoys all the comfort it can afford to any 

" May we all be as comfortable and happy in old age, 
should we need it, as that old slave !" ejaculated one 
present. 

"Ah," sighed a grave gueat, "few, very few persons 
find his solid happiness in old age; and I fear there may 
be little hope of it for any of ua, in all reapecta ! Eew old 
people seem to have so little of the past to regret; with so 
much of the present to enjoy; and at the same time, a so 
perfectly satisfied confidence in the future, as that old slave 
has." 

These remaika were kindly and soberly received; and 
in thoughtful silence, the breakfast party separated. 

With what a discordant absurdity would have sounded 
in their ears, these maxima of abomination : — " Any toin'o 

ElITSLAVEKl "— " "^LA^ EKY MiKE" M4N AEaUTE 

Old King s a remarkaHe man I speik f h m as yet 
alive; for I ha e not hcarl of h a de se It at 11 ol e 
he is not mu h ab ve n nety — n unc mmon case of 
longevity w th ll e r ce n h s haj pv con 1 1 on nor m „ht 
it be, perhaps w th oars but for our Ideal of Kcapecta 
bility;" and hal we as comfortable con en ted and easy 
times and tran |u 1 1 ves as they have F t cases of cv 
toilsome life ve y ^reat iges are so net mes known an n" 
lis. Besides others, here old Gash of the Catskill Moun- 
taina, worked among the stones of his miserable farm, at a 
hundred years old, or more; and at a hundred and seven, 
I saw him in his almost utterly comfortless state, waiting 
fur death to come to his relief. The poor old man ' The 
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little puree made up for him liy our party may have 
afforded a few uuwonted comforts to hiu miserable old 
days and sleepless nights 1 

There arc enough of cases of longevity to show that white 
people as well as hlack, are generally " wdl made for 
length of life," as Oliver said, when he csamined the dead 
hodj of Charles. And that there are many more instances 
of longevity among the slaves of the South, than among 
free whites any where, clearly proves to my mind, that 
they have easier, and on the whole, happier lives than we 
have ; to say nothing of oar " Ideal of Respectability." 

Kraa came to this country, at mature age, a Maho- 
medan. His first great trials seem to have been his forced 
companionship with pagan negroes on his passage, and 
submission to " Christian dogs," to which his captivity 
had doomed him. But as a sensible man, and a fatalist 
withal by religion. King soon schooled himself to submit 
with a good grace. 

By his first master and his family in the South, he was 
considerately and kindly treated ; and his talents and bia 
prejudices were re&pecfed. King soon learned the lan- 
guage and the religion of the country of his captivity ; and 
not many years elapsed before King became happy; — a 
happy Christian servant. And, with the freedom indeed, 
of a free soul, he rendered a hearty, faithful, and willing, 
obedience to them, who, in the providence of God, had 
become his rulurs. 

His vernacular Arabic, King did not exchange for the 
nigger jargon. He always too much despised it to allow 
himself, like the whites, to be amused by it; but the 
" English undefiled" of his first friends in America, he 
adopted as his model. His Islamism he did not abandon 
for any other ism eulkd Christianity ; but yielded only to 
true and hearty instruction in the Gospel, which he came 
heartily to love, and obey, as doing service to Chviat, and 
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not fo man, merely In advanced age, linwever, King a 
early impressions and htbita of mmJ seemed sometime 
strm^^alj to mingle with bis later Christiin futh ^nd sen 
tiniLnt There is still remembered and spoken of, in inte- 
rfslmg exempJifitatioD of this of seienteea years, since 

A daughter of a former mastet, was on a Msit fo her 
3=hnd relations, and becnnie dangerously ill In her 
childhood, she had been one of Kings darlmga His 
freqnent and ftrvcnt prayers were offtred for her safety 
and restoration In thc^e loving prayers, when carried 
out of himself by bis ardency, ind by the anxiety of the 
occa-iion, be would bometimes mingk the Lnguage of bn 
oM and of his new faith , ind call on < Allah,' as well is 
on the Sa-nour, "to ha\e racrey, and raise up and aave, my 
dear ynung mistress '" 

Oa one of these occasions, it was said that King's atti- 
tude, in relation to the sun, seemed to indicate a mixture 
of even Sabcanism in his absorbing devotions, as if ia 
early life he had known about and reverenced that sublime 
and almost half divine idolatry :— perhaps, quite as good a 
religion as that which in our own day, says, " Down with 
the Bible." 

But, for the present, enough of this remarkable old 
African. The history of bis whole life would doubtless be 
one of great interest. Should it however tell in favor of 
the anathematized system, which, under God, made him a 
happy Christian, but of which Stowe, Sumner, and the 
rest, say that nothing bad enough ean be written, or sung, 
or said, it would not be popular. Little else in our day is 
popular, except violent and unmeasured abuse of existing 
institutions; or, at least, the greater part of them. Fanny 
IVrigbt was popular, and so is Mrs. Stowe. 

Indecency, abuse, scoffing on subjects dear and awful— 
appeals to the vanity, appetites, and malignant passions, 
of ignorant and incompetent judges— such, alas! are the 
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popularities of oar times I No wonder that a scoffer of the 
Bible, and a sneerer at the protestant clergy of our coun- 
try, has become a literary titular saint in popish and pro- 
fligate Italy. 

" Well, Doctor, what of my old King ?" 

" It will do. I was thinking more of its revival of my 
recollections of an interesting and pleasant passage of my 
life, than of the composition as a work of art." 

" It is scarcely, if any thing, more tian a simple tran- 
script of memory." 

" It can hardly be to others, as pleasant a tale of truth 
and happiness as to me ; but as an interesting record of 
real scenes, showing how happy good servants in the 
condition of slaves may be, under the rule and care of 
kind masters and mistresses ; for the truth's sake, it ought 
to be prized by all who love the Truth." 

" And let us hope that so it may be, and do a little of 
the good it is intended to do." 

"So will we hope ; and that your pictures of negro hap- 
piness may help somewhat to qnalify our ideal of respect- 
ability." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



FOa ABOLI- 



Tua 



Among conscientious abolitionists there are very many 
worthy persons, whom I Iiold ia mucli esteem. I would 
not tiay one word fo wound them, if it were possible to 
avoid that word, and, at the same time, to discharge faith- 
fully the 'luty which I have taken upon myself as a duty 
to which I feel myself called. Such conscientious persons 
are misled, generally, uo doubt, without fault of theirs. 
And even for many of their uiisloadors, whom they respect 
as wholesome teachers, I would urge the apology of their 
misfortune of early prcjadice. To meet the case of each, 
this chapter is offered with an open hand, and a heart full 
of charity 

To all who may honestly disclaim political motives and 
coEsideration, the charitable hope may be extended, that 
the rancorous spirit, in which they iudulge themselves in 
speaking and writing of Southern Slavery, was originally 
and prmcipally, derived from the study of pagan authors 
about ancient slavery. Their erroneous notions, unreason- 
able prejudices, and violent resentments, may also Jiave 
found BourisBmcnt in former abuses of the institution, 
which no longer esi't ; or, except, possibly, in very rare 
(1:29) 
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instances; as in a late case, in which a monument was 
erected to commemorato it, in the form of a gallows for 
the master, who suffered on it tho extreme penalty of the 
laws, enacted for the jiroteetion of the slave ; whom the 
abolitionist would have to be believeil, is without rights, 
and without protection. 

But chiefly, from ancient pagan literature, they have 
drawn their poisoned shafts, which in auch clouds are sped, 

" As tho feati'rj snowa 

Fill frcqacnt, on soma wintry day, when Joto 
Hath risen to sljed tliem on Iha raca of man 
And show Ills arrowy elates." 

At " davery in the abstract," — " hated of gods and 
nien,"^they thrust their sharpened weapons, so directed 
as to transfix real masters, over the heads of their imagin- 
ary men of fiction. In their classical reading, they learn, 
that the condition of the slave of heathen antiquity was as 
miserable as toil, and oppression, and cruelty, and degra^ 
dation could make it ; and, without farther investigation, 
they at once apply it to the slavery of the South ; as 
though, in all ages aud countries, the same i(ord ex- 
pressed the same character and condition ; — knave and 
inight, to tho contrary notwithstanding." 

At fifteen, or before, they read in classic authors, that 
slaves have no rights ; and, at fifty, I)r. Channing has it 
stereotyped for the use of the whole school; in every 
essay, and speech, and sermon, and poem, and romance, 
on Southern slavery. " T/ie slave has no rights;" says 
Dr. Channing; and, at once, the school all respond, 
" The slave has no rights." " Slavery malces man a 
brute," says the Doctor. " Slavery makes man a brute," 
echo all the disciples; with an inflation of enthusiasm 
that prepares them to embrace heartily, aud vociferously, 
ihc doctor's mad maxim — " Any thing but slavery !" 
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Thoy find the Roman law forbidding the marriage of 
slaves; and thougii against reason and authority, they 
fieem not to donht, for a moment, that such a law is ex'iA- 
ing in full force in our own South. 

They read that once in Home, the master possessed oyer 
his slaves, the unconltolled power of hfe and death ; and 
that he might torture, mutilate,^kiil his slave, for any or 
no offence ; and, though impo.sihlo, they seem to think 
the Southern master now clothed with such unlimited and 
despotic power. 

Tho father had like power over the child, and the 
hashand over the wife, for a long time in ancient pagan 
Rome; hut no where now, I believe, ate fathers permitted, 
in Lhnstendom, to till their children with impunity . or 
husbands allowed to kill their wives. They sometimes do 
It, and are hanged; ofleucr they .re cloated, on a pica 
of insanity; oftener yet, .till, tho, go unpunished, for 
lack of testimony; but the law condemns it, as it once did 
not, in ancient Home. To judge soberly, by our daily 
papers,— scarcely one of which in a month, is not soiled 
horribly, by one account or more of detected /umif^ mur- 
ders,— of all others the least difficult to conceal,— the 
yory thought is most frightful, of how many sneh murders, 
in our practically, almost atheistic age and country, may 
be daily and nightly perpetrated ! More, I much fear me 
within a hundred miles of where I am now writing — 
many more,— than of Soulhem slaves, murdered by their 
masters, in any whole year of the present century I 

The laws of Rome recognised no obligation upon the 
master of a slave to furnish him with food and clothing; 
or to take care of him in sickness; yet most effectually is 
this obligation bound on the Southern master. Aiiiong 
free people, all over the wide world, thousands daily perish 
from destitution and neglect ; but most rare are such cases 
among Southern slaves. Ry an authority to be relied on, 
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it ia declared that the offenc3, for whioh the Hnliappy 
culprit was esecuted a few wocka since in South Carolina, 
" conaiated as much of the neghct of his duty as a master, 
as of any other ingredient." Will the North understand 
this ? Or will people still give large pay, aud fill the 
world with peans, to abolitionists, to write, and to preach, 
and to talk, as though it were not so? And still, will 
they affect to belleTc, that if masters so please, they may, 
unrehuked, and undisturbed, ia their abominable heathen 
wickedness, allow their slayea to go naked and starve ; or, 
in sickness, die, uncared for and neglected? 

Many pagan masters of old time, acted upon the barba- 
rous principle, that great severity towards their slaves was 
necessary to keep them in subjection. Abolitionists write— 
Lord Palmerston inclusive— and preach and talk, as though 
t w 1 11 Th m y 1 11 b h m t ion- 

Uy f a — f th th m th lly :— 

bt ydfft th w ipt g ally, 
m th th t m t f th S th wh t may 
b th 1 It f bit t t th t ary. 

Of th R m H t t w tt th t h d so 

m b 1 f th 1 f h h h Id th f h fish 

h J I th t w h th f m h was t m d to 

f d th 1 tt d lit th d t ecm 

H us t 1 t th t p th d and 

h rs th t th S th p p lly p p 1 t d w th mas- 
t fth E typ 

Cicero was a man of heart ; though a Eomaa in its age 
of hardness ; and aware that his sensibilities were not popu- 
Ur, he apologizes for the feeling of sorrow at the death of 
a domestie, as being greater than it ought to have been for 
a slave. What would the ancient Roman think of one of 
the bravest of the brave weeping over a dying friend, m 
the person of a slave? But such sights have been seen; 
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and that slave not a fair and accompiislied Greek, as Cice- 
ro's probably was, bat a jet black African ! 

For a long time, it was a practice common ia Rome, to 
expose aiek, helpless, decrepid, and aged slaves, on an island 
in the Tiber, in order to save their maintenance. But does, 
therefore, any one suppose that in the South there is any 
such practice ? Witli great tenderness, and boundless 
generosity, as elsewhere shown, the sick and disabled slaves 
are most kindly cared for and gently nursed; and to such 
extent is this Christian kindness pursued, that the aged 
slave, when past labor, is often aa comfortable as if inde- 
pendently rich and free. 

According to the comic writers of the Eoman Empire, 
instruments of slave chastisement seem to have formed, not 
only a part of the useful, but even of the ornamental furni- 
ture of the parlor, the drawing-room, and the ladies' toilet, 
that they might be always at hand, and ready for use. 

In view of this fiction, probably, of the Koman satirists, 
the model anti-slavory author of the age, thinks it neces- 
sary, somehow, to match them in her romance, and so she 
imagines a modern pagan master boasting of a fist, hard- 
ened into something like a Homan " bull's hide," by 
koockiog down negroes. 

In Rome, it may not have been altojjether uncommon, 
to chain the janitor, hke a house-dog, to his post at the 
entrance-door; — but I beg of my abolition ftiends not to 
think rae romancing, when in sober seriousness, I assure 
them, that such sights are by no means common in the 
South; for when there, I looked with no little diligence 
and curiosity, and looked in vain, for a single example of 
that renowned custom of classic antii^uity. 

Cato, the censor, may have been in the daily habit of 

going afield, at early dawn, with a gang of chained slaves, 

led by a strong team of bullocks ; but such practice, or 

12 
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habit, belongs not to the southern planter; as also I beg 
of my friends to be persuaded to beliere. 

In fine, nothing can be truor, than that the slavery of 
the South is generally as unlike that of ancient Rome, aa 
is the religion of the Gospel unlike the religion of ancient 
Kome. Nowhere now on earth, perhaps, is there found, 
on an extensive scale, any parallel to the ancient pagan 
slavery, hut in Africa alone, where the life of the slave is 
apparently of no consideration; and where, by thousands 
in a day, tyrant savage masters sacrifice them, to give zest 
to a holiday sport, as did the pagans of two thousand 
years ago, 



Not altogether from the classic sources of antiquity, 
have the abolitionists imbibed the bitter waters of their 
unhappy delusion. Partly, too, from what they have 
greedily read and heard of the abuses of the relation of 
master and servant. By closing their eyes, ears, and 
hearts, against every other abuse, they have been able to 
keep warm their violent feelings, and to kindle into fre- 
quent flames their passionate hate of an institution that 
has existed, through God's providence, from a period long 
anterior to the days of Abraham, " the friend of God," 
and an extensive slaveholder. 

It would seem that, blinded by a most obstinate preju- 
dice, while they can discern the progress of improvement 
in other relations of life, they can discover none in that of 
master and servant. In some other relations — as generally 
of master and apprentice, employer and employee— -most 
decided deteriorations have befallen. These they cannot 
sec. And so closely have they sealed their eyelids, that 
they cannot, because they will not, see and acknowledge 
the happy progress that has been made in the slaves' con- 
dition, by benevolent legal enaetmeuts for their protection 
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and comfort, and by tte diffusion of Chtiafian knowledge 
and principles. 

In the last century, the poor of New England were 
annually sold at auction to such men as could press the 
greatest amount of toil out of them, and sustain them at 
the cheapest rate. And they were treated most unfeel- 
ingly. It is not so now. This is seen and acknowledged. 
In the last century, many masters may have treated their 
slaves as hadly as did the people of the North their poor 
neighbors and relations; and in some eases even worse, — 
if worse can be. It is not so now. But this is not seen 
and acknowledged, by even abolitionists who pretend, and 
perhaps intend to be candid. 

li'rom the early days of Wilberforce, to the present days 
of Palracrston, they are learned in all that has been said 
and written and sung of abominable abuses, and they affect 
to suppose, that, as Palmeraton says, they are necessary 
concomitants of the relation, and peculiar to the connexion 
of master and slave; than which nothing more false or ab- 
surd could easily be said by the most rabid reformer of the 
most radical type. With the viscountess, does the vis- 
count too, disclaim political motives ? 

The abolitionist goes back fifty or an hundred years, for 
instances of atheistic cruelty towards slaves in the West 
Indies, and elsewhere, — Algiers perhaps, — and he burn- 
ishes them up to apply to the present generation of Christ- 
ian masters. Why not thus ignore the history of progress 
in other things? Because the infamous Jeffries wa.s a 
murderous judge, why not insist that all British Judges 
are still murderous ? 

Henry Eighth certainly was a very decidedly bloody 
tyrant; and James Second was very little better; but the 
Charleses and Ceorges were not so bad; the Williams were 
still loss bad. Of Mary and Elizabeth not much of good 
can be said ; but Victoria is a little gem of a queon ; 
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thoagli still unable to keep aoj of the bad things belong- 
ing to slavery out of her dominions, savo the name only. 
The character of the sovereigns of Great Britain has ¥ery 
decidedly improved, no doubt; and yet there are plenty of 
people, even there, ready to assert, in as bold language as 
Lord Palmerston's on slavery, that sovereign power mwsi 
necessarily he abused.* And thus apply it unhesitatingly 
to the British sovereign. The character of the slave mas- 
ter is quite as much improved, generally, though Lord 
Palmeritnn condescends to echo the absurd Stowe declara- 
tion of the inevitable necessity of the abu'*o of slavery and 
semis his wife to the Stafford house to add her name to the 
multitude of female 
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LOHD TALMEESTON AND HOS. E. EVERETT. 

" Pruj, how came yon to konir that men were formerly foole ? llow 
did you find that Uiej are no« nisa? Who mado them foola? Who 
in Hearen'a name made na wise? Who d'je think are most, thoso 
that luvod mankind fooliah, or thoso that love it »isc? Hon long 
taa it been wise? How long olherwiae ? Why did the old folly end 
now and no lalar? Why did ths modem wisdom begin now and no 
sooner? \7hat were wo the woras for the former foUy ? What Ihe 
better for the Buoeeeding wiadom ?— Now answer me, an' t please you I" 
Pa. RiCELAis, as qnoted bt/ Ciileridje. 

That great men are not always great, and (hat tte wise 
are sometimes otherwise, are true sayings which are seldom 
better exemplified, than has appeared quite recently that 
they have been on either side of the Atlantic, by Viscount 
Palmerston, and our own learned and estimable Secretary 
of State, who will pardon this ungenial and reluctant coup- 
ling and charge it solely to the account of chronology. 

The former has so fairly exposed the designs of his gov- 
ernment as to render them quite harmless. I will there- 
fore propose a few simple questions to his lordship, and 
leave him in other hands. 

My lord, has the experiment of emancipation in your 
own West Indian islands induced your belief, that it would 
be wise and humane to " render free the negro population 
of Cuba ?" It might, indeed, " create a most powerful 
element of resistance to any scheme for annexing Cuba to 
the United States/' for soon would it reduce that noble 
island to the wretched, and all but uninhabitable, condition 
of your thrice miserable Jamaica, — every third man a 
pauper ! 

12* (137) 
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" With regard to the bearing whith negro emancipatioa 
would have on the interests of the white proprietors, it mag 
tafeli/ he n^irmed that free labor costs less than slave 
labor." 

Yes ; certainly ; the historj of England has made that 
so plain that it maj mdeed be safely affirmed. When the 
peasantry of England, in a gyasi, if not real, slavery, had 
allowed claims on the proprietors of support, for themselves 
and families, their labor cost more to the proprietors, than 
now, when no such claims are recognized, and they are 
suffered to perish in multitudes. Is this your meaning, 
my lord ? 

You speak of " a free and contented peasantry as safer 
neighbors for the wealthy classes above them than ill- 
treated and resentful slaves." Has Hnglaud a freo and 
contented peasantry ? Why then the frequent iocendi- 
arisms and alarms about chartism ? Has Ireland a free 
and contented peasantry ? Why then are they fleeing in 
droves from oppression, famine and pestilence ? 

Have your West Indian possessions contented peasant- 
ries? Why then the necessity of armed police corps, day 
and night under arras to secure their tranquillity by the 
point of the bayonet t 

" Ill-treated and resentful slaves !" Is this indeed an 
authentic copy of a real public document, from the " For- 
eign Office " of Great Britain, and signed " Palmers- 
T0.\ t" 

Is it not rather a hoax ? — a trick of some wag ; or of 
an enemy to his lordship, to make him appear contempt- 
ible ? 

Can it be, that a man who is ever wise, and not alwnys 
otherwise, could write thus, on a grave and important 
occasion ? — " That slaves m«s(, from the nature of things, 
be more or less ill-treated, is a truth which belongs to the 
inherent principles of human nature, and is quitfl as in- 
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evitablo as the resentment, however suppressed it may be, 
which is the consequence of ill-treatment." ! ! ! 

Is this man a miserably benighted atheist ? Has he no 
belief in the influence of a divine Spirit on the human 
heart and human principles ? The wisdom of his religious 
views has long been suspected, by good and wise men ; 
but I am not aware that he has ever before officially 
declared his utter inidelity, and his total unbelief of the 
renovating principles of the Gospel ! If this doiument be 
indeed authentic, I have no more to say to or of its 
author; but to such others as may be of a different cha- 
racter of faith, and who may be deluded by hin»into this 
gross ipror, I wOl say, in passing, that it is a profane 
absurdity, to say that slaYOS are necessarily Ul-trEaled. 

The good slave of a good master is no more, uecessanly, 
subject to iU-trcatment, than is the good child of good 
parents, or the good wife of a good husband. To Lord 
Palmersfon, it may go for nothing ; but with many of my 
readers, I trust it will not go for nothing ; that hundreds 
of thousands of the slaves of our Southern States are 
fellow members of Christian churches with their masters ; 
and with them and their families participate in G-ospel 
pri\Uege3 and ordinances. Are they necessarily ill-treated ? 
No : in such relation, they are mecessarily well-treated. J 

Then "ftay, my Lord! 
And let jonr rea.3on with jour clioler question 
What 'tis jou go about." 

The Hon. Edward E\ eeett, at the late annual cele 
bration of the Amencin Colonization Society, made an 
eloquent and edifymg speech, which was heard by a large 
and delighted audience rf Leauty and gieatntss, audit 
has been very extensively reid with pleasure and appro 
bation. 

Among his intrnlu torj nmirL. , Mr Evcittt saya ho 
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hid bean able lo make " but tbe hastiest and most inade- 
quate preparation." He regretted this ; and j.o dn I. He 
is a great maa, of high reputation, and eminent station 
aud anthoritj ; therefore, whatever he sajs aa a fact, is 
suppused to be rightlj said; and that not only all his 
positions, but his passing remarks, are to be relied on 
as verities. With great and sincere deference for the 
character of Mr. Everett, it is my purpose to call attcntioa 
to a few things in his generally excellent address, which 
appear to mo as not thus reliable. They do not however 
tate every tiling from its value, as an appeal, and a most 
forcible f ne, in behalf of the Colonization Society j and 
heartily do I wish, that, as it ought, it may do great and 
lasting good lo that enliglitened scheme of true philan- 
thropy. 

In speaking of the native races of Africa, — meaning of 
course the negro races, he has this passage : " It is said 
that they alone, of all the tribes of earth, have shown 
them'*elvea incapable of improving their condition." Well, 
sir, who knows that ? Of the early history of our race 
we know but little, in any part of the globe. A dark 
cloud hangs over it. " The whole of the North and West 
of Europe, till (he Ruman civilization shone in upon it, 

"The whole?" Is not the Hon. Secretary led into 
error by contemplating things too much in the gross? 
Would it not be difficult to find an authentic account of a 
great and powerful tribe of Europe before the Eoman 
invasion, who, inhabiting an extensive and rich country 
abounding with noble rivers, and having and knowing of 
no better way to cross them than on a bullock's back, or 
hanging to his tail ? But such was the great Zoolu tribe 
on the Eastern coast of Africa less than thirty years since, 
before they had seen the white race. 

He says, "It is quite certain that, at a very early 
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period of the history of the world, some of the native 
races of Africa had attained a high degree of culture." 
The negroes? No; not the negroes; the Egyptians. Kut 
what has that trite schoolboy fact to do with the " improv- 
ability" of the negroes to be colonized ? 

" Races that emerged from barbarism later than tliose 
of Africa have, with fearful vieisiituJea on the part of 
iadividual States, acquired and maintained a superiority 
over Africa, bnt I am not prepared to cay, that it rests 
on natural causes of a final and abiding character. We are 
Ifil info error hy conUmphitiny things too vmch in the 
gross " Nothing may be more true or common than such 
leading into error ; and the Secretary stands not alone as 
an illustrious exemplification. 

What '■ races of Africa have" emerged from barbarism ? 
There are doubtless some iMahomeJan tribes of Africa, 
of a mingled breed, that have made somo sort of advances 
towards civilization, but does it not still remain to be 
pmved, that any purely negro race, uninfluencLd from 
abroad, have improved at all since negro Africa was known 
to the civilized world 7 

That by the sacrifice of untold funds and lives they may 
improve in the lapse of several ages, under the persevering 
and Christian instruction and osample of their self-sacri- 
ficing devoted friends, the missionary colonists, with the 
efficient and enlightened aid of a nation of negroes 
already civilized and Christianized, in a Christian land, it 
would be shocking, if not absurd, to doubt. It must how- 
ever be a alow business, as shown by all experiments yet 
made. Among the very last Eeports from the Missiona- 
ries at Liberia, — the chiefs, with savage indignation, 
forbid all "palaver about peace" among the tribes, even in 
the very neighborhood of the colony. 

"They are not savages;" says Mr. Everett. This can 
hardly, with strict propriety, be said to be a matter, or 
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question, of taste ; but it is certaiDly of definition. And 
as he has not informed us of any negro tribe wtich has 
not emerged from barbarism, or even from savagism, butr 
by compulsion, or foreign aid ; and as he allows that some 
of the tribes are " feeble hordes," and others " squalid and 
scarcely human," the definition of the word sayaga, is no 
great matter; and I will only remark, in passing, that tho 
beaver, and many other animals, have "a rude archi- 
lecture;" and m^ny of them less rude far than that of the 
African savage 

Mr. E. speaks of "laves collected from evert/ portion of 
the inferior of Africa There ire still vast portions ot 
Central and Eastern AfrK,a, whtrc the foreign slave trade 
has never penetrated, nor been hoard of; and where prison- 
ers of war are all butchered on the spot, saving only such 
as are selected and enslaved by the conquerors to be a«- 
^oyed for further conquists And he speaks of re-captured 
slaves at Liberia finding their vay hack to their native 
tribett; as if such return, if possible, were always desired 
and desirable Does Mr E really believe such to be the 
case ? In this, then, at least, he believes too much, and 
inconsistently besides, as we shall see 

Of the Africans in tho pilmy days of the slave-trade, 
he says, "it ts not utthoui ei:ample that diese benighted 
beings"' — but they are not savages' — " have delivered their 
wives and children to the slaie dealei " 

"Would it be very desirable for these wives and children 
to find their way back to such husbands and fathers, to be 
again sold to the slave dealer ? For Mr. E. says of the 
often so called suppressed slave trade, " It still exists to a 
frightful extent, and the more active the means used to 
suppress it by blockade and cruisers, the greater the cruelty 
incident to its practice." It would seem, then, as a pretty 
clear case, that it would not bo a very desirable boon to 
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enable the un I lappy negroes to "fiuJ their way back to 
their native tribes." 

There arc several other things ia this generally esceilcnt 
apeooh for the occasion on which it was delivered, that might 
be named and noticed as not ill adapted to mislead careless 
readers, who jv.diji of thuigs in the gross, from selected 
specimens. From Mungo Park, who certainly describes 
tho Afri::an condition, as in general, miserably savage, he 
takes his account of educated Mahomedaa Africans so far 
advanced in civilization as " that lawsuits are argued with 
as much ability, fluency, and at as much length, as at Ed- 
inburgh." And this, many of his readers— all abolition 
readers— will take as undoubted example of the ■im2'rm<- 
alJiti/ of the African race generally; although the follow- 
ing sentence says, " I am certainly aware that the condi- 
tion of the must advanced tribes of Central Africa is 
wretched, mainly in consequence of the slave-trade which 
exists among them in the most deplorable form " 

What slave-trade, Mr. Everett— the foreign slave-trade ? 
No, sir; but a domestic slave-trade, which has existed for 
thousands of years, and I fear, in spite of any foreign in- 
tervention to abolish it, will continue still to exist Such 
ton, was the well weighed, enlightened, and dear bought 
opinion of the lamented Mungo Park,— as elsewhere I have 
shown,— notwithstanding his discovery of a mixed breed 
of black Mahomedan Lawyers. 

But I will not pursue this ungraeions task. It is true, 
this speech of our admirable Secretary, before the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, not very pleasantly revives my 
recollection of a speech by a British Secretary of State, of 
some fifty years ago, before the House of Commons; in 
which, like ours, he compared ancient Savage Europe, uitJi 
modern Savage Africa. It was " the Secretary who stood 
alone, and had no fellow." Pity it had not been so ; for 
he was the great pauper-maker of England. 
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But witli all our own Secretary's " hastiest and most in- 
adequate preparation," which so unfortunately and fully he 
has shown, there is still more good and yaluable sense in Ilia 
speech, than can he found in the declamatory and adcap- 
taadum speeches, on the negro suhject, of Burke, Fox, and 
Pitt, in the British Parliament ; and with all the essays of 
the smaller ones to boot. Therefore, the more to be re- 
gretted is it, that there should be aught else in it than the 
good, the sensible, and the truthful ; and most sadly is it 
to be lamented, at this time, especially, that it should con- 
tain so many things— or any thing — to mislead the unwary, 
and to encourage the ignorant and the prejudiced, to be sat- 
isfied with their ignorance, and to cherish their prejudices. 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 

.- BEITISH SLAVERY. 

The Ladies and Nobles of England, zealous to do good, 
will pardon an old man, if he more distinctly indicate to 
Ihem where work may be found to fill all tLeir hearta, and 
to employ all their hands ; with as many to help tbem as 
may be procured on both sides of the oeeaTi. 

Tou are all, no doubt, on the best and most cordial terms 
with Mr. DTsraeli, the late distinguished Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He seems not to have been prepared to soke 
the problem of manning jour war ships without the aid of 
the worst and cruck'st sjstem and acts of violence tlmt 
ever yet marked any species of slayery. Safely, however, 
and without much inconvenience to him, he may be con- 
sulted on the mere general and terrific national evils of 
poverty, dtstitution, depravity, criminality; of the most start- 
hag pictures of wbiib he is already the accomplished and 
truthful author. He may point out to you a liuiitless scene 
of suffering and degradation, to employ all your great pow- 
er.i, and to keep iu warmth and action ^all your deep sympa- 
thies, without exposing them to the dangers of a sea-voyage. 
He will show to you a great body of the English people, 
compared with whoie wretchedness and vilenesa our slaves, 
as a body, are not only clothed in purple and fine linnou, 
and fed sumptuously every day, but that they merit such 
distinction, from their superior- intellectual and moral 
cellcncies. I>oes this sound extravagant? Ask the Ohaa- 
cellor of the Eschef|uer. 

13 (145) 
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Aak Lim concoraiog men, women, and children, witLout 
bread and without work. Aak him of their condition, and 
how they fell into it. He may discreetly pass over the 
origin of the evil ; but he will tell you, that so long as the 
muerabks retained any sense of moral responsibility, they 
begged of their fellow creatures for leave to toil, that tliey 
might live hmesdi/ ; but so generally and so cruelly were 
they repulsed, that the generation of to-day, by hundreds 
of thousands, of both sexes, and of all ages, never apply for 
labor, and only prowl for prey ! Men, women, and chil- 
dren, — without bread and without work ! What a picture 
has he drawn with his truthful pencil, of revohing, loathe- 
some vice, and of astounding and frightful crim* ! 

Through a darkness that may indeed bo felt, follow hia 
guidance, and you may perceive with more than one sense, 
a lurid, ghastly, fetid fiame, around which are grouped 
multitudes of squalid, desperate, ferocious human beings, 
standing in furious pride of strength, and brandishing their 
fists and their clubs, as if in defiance of both heaven and 
earth ; over and among half bent cripples, lunatics, imbe- 
ciles, disgusting inebriates, and crying and starving chit- 

From their dog-like birth to their " burial as of an ass," 
such is their wretched life-long being, such their death — 
the only desirable event from their no-cradle to their no- 
grave ! 

And what says the ex-minister concerning the religions and 
moral education of these English people? Ladies, he 
tells us, on the best authority — not as a fancy — not as a 
truthless fiction, nor a worthless romance, — but as a truth- 
ful and sustained representation— that among these native 
English people — these subjects of the British crown, there 
were numerous grown np men and women, who did not 
know of a God! Grown up men and women, who laughed 
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at tbe idea of a Bib!e ! Grown up men and women, who 
had DCTcr heard of a Saviourj sent to redeem the world ! 

la there one such slaye in all of our calumniated land ? 
God be thanked, that I have bo good reason to doubt it ! 

And what aays the chancellor about the morality of 
those English miserahhs ? 

Morality? They had no conception of its meaning! 
What Is tbo morality of atheistic desperadoes, struggling 
incessantly for food to allay hanger; for objects on which 
to gorge their beastly appetites j for victims of tieir wrath- 
ful indignation, that they are uncared for by their reckless 
betters ? What is the morality of life-long and atheistic 
hunger ? 

" A large portion of the crimes punished by law," says 
the Abbe de la Mennaia, "arise from hunger; they will 
disappear, when the men whom it now besets shall be be- 
yond the reach of its fata! suggestions." 

But the multitudes of English miserables are never be- 
yond its reach, and ncTcr even hope to be ; and, therefore, 
they say, practically : 

"Evil, 1)6 thou my good;" 

and when, by cunning or violence, they have procured the 
license fo add, " let us eat and drink, for to-morrow wa 
die," they have declared their entire code of morals and of 
religion. 

But, not too much to trouble the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, allow me, ladies,— having first recommended to 
your special perusal the writings of the Ecv- author of Al- 
ton Locke, — especially his " Yeast a Problem" — to refer 
you, for further information, for work to do, to your colo- 
nial secretary. 

Ask him, if it be indeed true, that England has, at thia 
day, hundreds of thousands of slaves in the most wretched 
condition, held by her subjects in her Eastern possessions ; 
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and not by her subjects only, but even by herself, as a 
Bkvebolder! Ask htm, "Is it indeed true, that Bkitan- 
NiA — that Victoria herself, even, is a slaveholder ?" 

As an honest man, lio must answer you afErmatively. 

And what does Victoria do with, her slaves ? For, by 
that name, 

"Slarea qannot l>reatlie in England." 

She hires them out abroad, and receives pay for their 
toil! 

Should not the colonial secretary be at leisure to explain 
all this to you, ladies, pleaso send your own secretary's 
deputy's servant, to turn over the volumes of the Asiatic 
Journal, in search of a satisfactory and authoritative ex- 
planation. As he proceeds in his special pursuit, let him 
take notes of the character and condition of the miners, and 
pearl-fishers; palanquin-bearers, &c.; and of the eepoya; 
especisUy what amount they enjoy of the privilege con- 
ferred on the human race by " God's own law," instituted 
in the time of man's ivnocenct/. 

Or, if, without such investigation, you should desire an 
immediate explanation, look at once into the "Journal" 
for 1&38, at page 221, and you will learn that slavery, in 
your own Indian colonies, is, indeed, the wrelcbed thing 
that you have been wickedly deceived into supposing it to 
be in our country. 

You will there learn, from the undoubted authority of 
an official work, published in your own metropolis, that, 
by your own Government, "hundreds of thousands of 
your own "fellow creatures are fettered down for life to 
the degrading destiny of slavery," That they are not 
worse off than your own London chiffimiers and paupers, 
. or millions of your laborers, and cutlers, and trampers, is 
not to the point. Thty ere slovs .' 

''IVe KNOW," says this high ofScial authorily, — ''we 
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know that these unfortunate beings are not, as is the ease 
in other countries, serfa of the soil, and incapable of being 
transferred, at the pleasure of their owners, from one estate 
to another. No : they are daily sold, like cattle, by one 
proprietor to another; the husband is separated from tlie 
wife, and the parent from the child. They are loaded with 
every indignity ; the utmost quantity of labor is exacted 
from them, and the most meagre fare that human nature 
can possibly subsist on, is doled out to support them." 

Ladies of England; this is said truly, no doubt, of 
slavery in British India; but this language becomes a base 
calumny, when applied to the mild servitude of our Southern 
States. Oh, then, first mako the wretched condition of 
your own Indian slaves, as comfortable as are our Southern 
negroes, and then intervene in favor of our slaves, to make 
them, if possible, slill more comfortable; if, indeed, you 
can find nothing more pressing, nearer home, to employ 
your charity upon. 

A word more from tho Asiatic Journal, in explanation 
of the slaveholding position of your royal and excellent 
queen, well beloved of all and every where. 

" Will it be believed, that the Government itself parti- 
cipates in this description of property; that it actually 
holds possession of slaves, and lets them out for hire to the 
cultivators of the country, the rent of a whole family being 
two panams, or half a rupee per annum ?" 

On these several vety important points, ladies and nobles 
of England, in your commanding position,— whence you 
can more easily see across the Atlantic Ocean, than across 
a narrow court or lane in your own metropolis, — you may 
easily procure every desirable satisfaction. And when 
this you shall have done, please propound to the Colonial 
Secretary ; or to some other noble friend, who may be 
able and willing to answer them, — these few simple ques- 
tions ; wbich, wo think, in our simplicity, ought to interest 
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the ladies and nobles of England, not less than the condi- 
tion and circumstances of our happy Southern negroes : — 

1. "Is it true, that the hundreds of thousands of slaves, 
spoken of in the Asiatic Joarnal, make but a small sample, 
comparatively, of tbo slavery of British India ?" 

2. " Is the whole of Hindostan, and all the adjacent 
possessions, in the East, virtually in fact one monster and 
magnificent national plantation; and worked by more than 

AN HTJNDKED MILLION OF SLAVES ?" 

3. " Are all these human creatures under a despotism 
■whioli is not responsible to British law ?" 

4. " And is it so, as said, written, and printed, and pub- 
lished; — or is it a calumny, as we wish wo could hope, — 
that, of thcso same slaves, a very large army is organized 
and disciplined by British officers, to carry war into neigh- 
boring regions for the purpose of making more slaves; and 
of farther and farther extending the slave territory of the 
British nation ?" 

" For the piyment of a claim of £990, is the whole of 
Burmah thus cruelly ensli* ed i" 

5. " If such be indeed the truth of the ease, abroad, 
how is the anomaly to be esplamed that, 

" A slave cinnot breathe in England?" 

When these intucsting inquiries shall be fairly disposed 
of, perhaps throngh the Colonial &ecretary, or some other 
accredited avenue of high intiU gmce, you may derive 
some valuable inlormatua ibout tht state of things in your 
West Indian Ishnla 

If you will enter upon it with the zealous devotion, 
which you have bnught into the service of your present 
enterprise, you will certainly find it an exceedingly attrac- 
tive subject of inquiry 

Some of your own nolle brJ^ at hime, may be well able 
to tell you whether it was a good and wise measure, com- 
mercially, to add twenty millions to the national debt to 
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But wasted revenue, tased labor, and multiplied pau- 
perism and crime, in your own land, — though all but over- 
whelmed by them ; — may bo thought less worthy of your 
ladyships' attention, than the condition of foreign negroes. 
If so, then, let the negroes of your islands claim a portion 
of your thoughts. 

" But they are not slaves 

No: bj lame they are not as from your own i lanl 
home, with great care and expense ct cash ered t anl 
comfort, you have ibol shed the name But is the thing 
too abolishe 1 1 The shadow mnj be gone but ai i g eatly 
increased evil, to b th whit and black, the substame 
remains, in its hardest form and character. 

And now, since I have taken upon myself to indicate 
to your Ladyships, sources of information on other import- 
ant matters, I will suggest to you a very agreeable method 
to obtain all required knowledge touching the West India 
negroes. With their former masters jou need give your- 
selves no trouble. They are all ruined ; and such, as have 
not fled or become victims, at home, are clerks, and very 
subordinate employees of Government, principally; and, 
of course, not worthy your Ladyships' attention. From 
them you may not look for reliable information. 

Take this pleasanter course of investigation, into the con- 
dition and character of the negroes; — the only portion of 
the population at all worthy of your attention. By way of 
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simplifying your study, let tlie Island of Jamaica be the 
limit of jour researoh. And by tbe way of something like 
a "royal road" to the needful learning, cause a digeat to 
be made for you, of colonial acd parliamentary reports; 
and let them be collated with the missionary and ecclesti- 
cal reports of the Island, and with the accredited accounta 
of impartial travellers. In this way you may learn the 
present conditioa and character of the independent negroes 

Having thus made yourselves learned on the subject of the 
■present, in Jamaica, please read the very pleasant book of 
a former member of Parliameut, — the " Journal of a West 
India proprietor. By the late Hon. Matthew G. Lewis," la 
it you may find many pleasant thmgs of the ^a (, of Jamaica, 
while the oegroes were hippy m their cnly happy condi- 
tion — under the protection ot a superior race, who oared 
for them. This work wis published m London, in ISUli ; 
many years after the decease of the author, and when the 
hard destiny of Jamaii-a had been decided 

In the same year, there was aKo published in London, 
Mrs. Carmichael's " Domo'^tie Manners in the West In- 
dies." From these, and hke works, you miy learn what 
were the condition, and character, and cjmfcrts of the ne- 
groes as slaves ; and you may ju Igi, whethur they are better 
off, and better, as they are now ,— like your neighbors across 
the channel, — kept tranquil, at the point of the bayonet. 

This chapter I will close in the weighty words of one of 
our late departed great Senators, the dead lion that aboii- 
tiouisra will never cease to kick. Speaking of England's 
boasted abolition of slavery in the West Indies, Mr. Cal- 
houn says : 

" What has she, in reality, done there but to break the 
comparative mild and guardian authorities of the master, 
and to substitute in its place, her own direct and unlimited 
power ? What but to replace the overseer by the army, 
the sheriff, the constable, and the tax collector? Has she 
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made ter slaves free? Has elie given them tbe right of 
sutf-govemment ? Is it not moelcery to call their present 
subject condition freedom ? What would she call it, if it 
TCcre hers, — if, by some calamity to her and the civilized 
world, she should fall under similar subjection to Prance, 
or some other power ? Would she call that freedom, or the 
most galling and intolerable slaverj?" 

Ladies of England ; please think soberly and sensibly, 
on the subjects and suggestions of this chapter, and then, as 
Christian women, in the fear of Cod, judge ye, whether 
your proper field of duty may not be found nearer home 
than, at the Stafford House, you seemed to suppose. And 
may you be greatly blessed in the charitable work of neigh- 
6o?-s to the " wounded and half dead," and down-trodden 
at your very doors. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE EARL OP CABLISLE. 

To this nol)le Lord; in various ways distinguished 
honorably; — at present most distinguished, as an editor 
of aa infidel and seditious romance, hy an American 
woman of the age, — it is hoped the only one of the age 
who eould BO hare prostitatcd her mind, — there are a few 
questions, wliich may be, witk more propriety than to the 
Ladies of England, directly addressed. For, it can hardly 
be supposed, that so illustrious a senator of England, has 
failed to acquaint himself with the real evils and sufferings 
and wrongs of his own country, before identifying himself 
in a wild crusade of intervention, to remove imaginary evils 
and sufierings and wrongs, in a foreign land ; and, if it may 
be, to overthrow the institutions of that foreign land. 

Of the noble Lord, then, I would ask respectfully ; — 
and in consideration of the honors and courtesies so amply 
extended to him in my country, it is hoped and expected, 
that he will reply at his earliest convenience to these few 
simple enquiries : — - 

1. Is it true, the Irish " cabin" is demolished, and poor 
" Uncle Pat," with . his wife and children turned out on 
the high roads to perish ; as so often testified by witnesses 
accredited by the British Parliament as men of truth and 
veracity ? In this condition, how many millions are there 
in Ireland ? 

But we must enlarge a little on this thrilling enquiry: 

Is it still true, that, " in Ireland, the law which protects 
(154) 
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every sired ai in-r^perty, stops short of protecting^,/. "" 
Doe, It f,(iU recognise no nght to the continuance of 
existen:.e in those unli'ippy human beings whom iccident, 
misfortune, or the cruelty of their superior=", mij drive to 
destitulioB ? In its zeal for protecting tie right of ongin- 
ally ill gotten territorial property, does it still give to 
every landlord a ready and cheap power of ejecting hia 
pauper tenantry from their only mean, of esi,tenep ' Has 
he still thn summary power of dc(,id!Bg the fate, the lite, 
or death of these miserable bungs , to be exercised alone 
at the dictates of his caprice or his cruelty "> 

As by astounding facts in millions, and a? tPDs of thou- 
sands of martyrs have te&tifiid wifh their dying breath all 
these questions must =till bo answered aflirmadvely ! 
And what is the ernseiucncel' Compired with it, the 
\cry wtrst consequence of negro slaTery undir the very 
worat and cnielest master, i, comparative comfort For 
bad as the master mjy be, ani cruel towards others, fear 
of the law of the land —to the Irish kndbr t unknown,— 
will prevent his ^aya^c nature trifling with the life of his 
slave 

What IS the conaeqaonee ? Let those ^peik who know. 
Cast your eyes oyer the " Report of the Eulen e taken 
before the Committee on the "^tate of the Pooi in Ireland ■" 
and puntel by orler of the Uouae ot Commcns, JuJy, 
18S0, almost before the estiemily of Irish suffering had 
boon dreamed of I tTontlemen of the highest respeeta- 
bil ty for truth and veracity are the witnesses 

James B Br^an, Esq, to the questnn, ' What 
resources at present has the ejected Imh leDant?" 
answers, — 

" He can get into jail by the commission of some ,Iin-ht 
offence , but he exnnot get lato the hospital w thout he is 
contaminited with sjme disease He becom s tli i ^fore 
in idle mendicant ' 
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Bev. H. O'Suluvan. " Do you know wliat becomes 
of the tenantry at present ejected from estates in Ireland?" 

" I fear very many of them perish." 

And this was before the potato famine. 

Can the condition of the slave he worse ? In pagan 
Eonie only may its parallel be found. But worse even 
thaa this comes out in this authentic and unquestioned 
testimony ! Worse than to perish of hunger and cold in 
a ditch by fhe wayside ? Aye, worse far is the perpetua- 
tion of wretchedness by successive production. 

Dr. Doyle says, " It would he impossible for language 
to convey au idea of the state of distress to which the 
ejected tenantry have beea reduced, or of the disease and 
misery, and every vice, which thoy have propagated;— 
but what is, perhaps, the most painful of all, a vast 
number of them have perished from want !" 

Pardon me. Doctor, if I consider that your own testi- 
mony brings out somethmg still more patnfid. 

"I have known a lane, with a smalt district adjoining, 
in the town in which I live, to have been peopled by 
thirty or forty families, who came from the country; and 
J think that in the course of iwdve montlie, there were not 
ten families of the thirty surviving — the bulk of them had 
died !" 

But here comes out now, in the same evidence, what- 
ever the good Dr. Doyle may think, what I think, and 
what I wish all my friends to think, worse far than even 
to die in a ditch ; or, on " a little straw strewed at night 
on the floor," which the Doctor speaks of, as the best 
lodging of the poor ejected tenants. " The children he- 
gotten in this state of society become of an inferior caste; 
thewhde character of the people becomes gradually worse 
and worse; they diminish in statttre, they are enervated in 
m,ind; tlie population is gradually deteriorated, till at 
length, you have the inhabitants of one of the finest coun- 
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tr e» I the tcorl I re i iced to a slate n/ efen a j wh ck 
n akei them 1 tfJe better thna tie La to i of I^aples or 
tie S do 01 thee ast of Val bur 

V, e Lave n ^iioil a d sorgac zed populat on becom ng 
by their poverty n ore and more mmoral an I less citable 
of proy d ng for themaelvea and we have bea de th t the 
fr gh ful and awful and t rr fie exh b t on of human J fo 
wasted w tk a rap d ty and to a degr e such as s not 
w tn sed in any ci li zed country upon tlie face of the 
earth 

W th onr aid and from the fil 1mm ficence of h r 
own SOBS and da gtera n our co nt y it s h ped an 1 
bel eved that the m scral le c nd t n of many of the 
Ir sh poor haa been cons d rably amel orated Tor w th n 
the lafit three years as offic ally reported fho o eon? and 
da ghters have sent back to the r k nJred t help them to 
hear the gt evous wrongs of a cruel oppress on nearly 

1IFTEE\ MLLIOMs OP D LLiRS 

A ery &%\ mu t ha\e b en the wret<ihel eonl t on f 
th s gr at snm has not a u h leli ye 1 t How terr hie 
the thought that o large an amount ha^ been re^ured 
to keep a port on of th m from per sh n^ How sho k 
log the reflect on of what would haye been and what 
w d now be the r un peakablj m seralle cond t on 
w th t such sou ce of rel ct 

Our Secretary of Slate speaks of th a great rem ttance 
of money as a fact wh oh would defy hel ef were it not 
the result of official inquiry. On the other hand, I thick 
" official inquiry" has been able to find out only a portion 
—perhaps a large portion— of the money, that filial Iotc 
and friendship have conveyed to unhappy Ireland to sus- 
tain and comfort her suffering poor. It must be within 
the knowledge of many others, as it is within my know- 
ledge, that funds have been taken fo Ireland from this 
country, which no official inquiry, with wliich we are 
14 
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acqaajnteii, could Lave discoyered. And if all liad sent 
home to their suffering pareofs, in proportion to their 
means, as liberally as have our good girl of the kitchen, 
and her good sister, I think the aggregate amount would 
ha.Ye heen nearer fifty, than fifteen millions in three 
years. 

Poor unhappy Ireland ! that thy oppressors, by 
whom thy wisest sons have been maddened, would with- 
draw their pseudo-sympathy from our happy negro slaves, 
and extend to thee a true and eflioicut Christian sympathy, 
that should elevate thy children to the condition of happy 
freemen ! 
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starve or die of tever, engendered by want, after infesting, 
and severely hurtbening the charity of the neighboring 
towns — nothing but the chance of his havwg a human or 
inhuman heart in his bosom — tJie mere chance of this! 
Yes, there is one other check — his fears. Yes ! White- 
boyism and Captain Eock are near him. But, on the 
other hand, he has to support him, tho law, and an army. 
Our law and our army to protect the Irish landlord in the 
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exert =1. of Li'. de'potic pnwer over the lives of Buadred" 
of hia felbw-freiturea and, indeed, this fower tas been 
armed with additional ficihtis,3 foi ita oxi.rtise, withm a 
\eij few yeirs past " 

Will tbo Eirl of Cirliale tel! us if the state of things 
IS now better m Ireland ' Is a. human life now, in thit 
wretched hnd ct oppresaion, (f more, or le-is, value in tlie 
eye of tin, law, than a "shred of prrpertj ' From the 
unscrupulous romancer, to whom he haa been Jendin^ 
himself as editor and eulogi>,t, he may have imbibed some 
bitter fancies about our S uthern negro slavpry , but how 
will the most acri I of her lying imaginations compare with 
the Lilling bitterness of thrse Iri=h facts authenticated 
befcre the British Parliament ? Should a maiter of slaves 
in our country play the murderous tyrant fhu-i, and turn 
oft his unprofitable shves to p erish, he would find even an 
army an inadequate protection 

2 Is It true, that cmi -rants aod paupers, from Great 
Britain and IrLland, have been packed in emigrant ships, 
somewhat after the manner of the Afiican slaves, and 
that, m this way the ship fever waa originated, which 
has destrDyed them by tens of thousands, and very many 
ph3'iician3 and others, on this side of the ocean, who 
risked and lest their live-!, in ministering to the necea 
Bities of auch as survived the cruel mistries of tho 
voyage ? 

3 la it all true, which has been so often fold and sol 

emnly teslifiiJ, of the suffcnngs of women and children, 

hill'' children, years younger than the chiUrcn of the 
Bouthern slave are allowid to le put to work,— is it true 
that women and such children toil and sufi'er in the mines 
and factories of England, as so told and testified ? Eng- 
land, on whose soil "slavery cannot exist?" 

4. As told by the London Times, is it true, that in the 
" centre and core of British civilization," the city of Lou- 
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don, there are one hundred thousand human beings who, 
if allowed to sleep, awake every morning in the horrid con- 
dition of the misery of having no certainty of a meal 
through the day, " except from a passing job or crime ■" 
nor of a place of rest on the following night ? 

5. Is it true, as has been often very confidently declared 
as indisputable, that more than one hundred thousand 
young people — English people — in your Great Metropolis, 
male and female, are enrolled pupils of crime and infamy ? 

If all, or but some of these things be true, my lord, you 
will please allow my republican simplicity to enquire with- 
out offence to your lordship, if a philanthropic British 
Statesman might not find more suitable employment than 
in the Editorship of such a mischievous fable as " Uncle 
Tom's Cabia?" This in passing, however, to my last 
enquiry of this sort for the present. 

6. Arc the laws of England still " so arranged " — to use 
a phrase to your editorship familiar — that any thing so 
horribly revolting, beyond any parallel even in your dear 
adopted romance, may still bo enacted in England, like the 
case of Mason, the impressed seaman and his murdered 
wife, as told in the " Experiekce oe a Barri'-tee ?" , 

That it did happen, there is no question. The honest 
sailor was kidnapped, according to law ; and his wife, in 
consequence, murdered, according to law, on the " soil of 
England." There is no doubt about the truth as declared 
by the eminent barrister, and described in all its apparent 
horrors, — no pen could tell half its real ones, — but the 
important question is, Aee tue Laws 01' Emgland still 
" so arranged 1" 

A word more, my lord, about the arrangement of Eng- 
lish law. I am happily aware that since the days of Black- 
stone, a healing hand has been laid on some of the sorest 
ulcers of the diseased body. I am happy to believe, that 
when a horse happens to be missing from the stable of one 
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of England's sporting gentry, a poor man found with a 
halter in his hand cannot as readily, aa in tlie last century, 
be hanged for it, " that horses may not be stolen j" and I 
believe that a poor man has more ehancos to escape trana- 
portation and exile for life, for having a very partridge-look- 
ing fowl in his pot, to make broth for his sick wife. But 
it would be gratifying to know how nuieh and what 
improvement has been made in the Law of England, since 
the late Jeremy Bentham lifted, a little, the metallic slide 
of its dark lantern, and let some light in upon it. 

" In the teeth of Magna Charta," in which King John 
says, "We will not deny justice, we will sell justice to no 
man," is it still "denied to ninety-nin m t f h 

dred," and at a ruinous rate to the p h Id t th 

hundredth ? 

Is English law "so arranged" d dm t d as 
to be a grossly demoralizing institut ? I t th 1 11 
commanded or forbidden according aa a m [1 t ff 

defendant ? While the defendant i p h 1 f t 11 g 
lies, does the plaintiff lose his cause if h w 11 t H 1 ? 
In some cases must you still confess y If j, Ity f h 
ing laid a wager, before you can procure a question to be 
Bent to a jury ? Must you in some cases acknowledge 
your estate to belong to some body else, before jou can be 
permitted to sell it ? 

If these legal-fictions still obtain, my lord, then ia Eng- 
lish jurisprudence still a demoralizing institution. Whether 
they do or do not continue sadly to mar your boasted Law ; 
they had a long-enough reign to account for the present 
state of morals in England, where the most fabulous of fic- 
tionists finds friends among the proudest of her nobles. 

In the charge of a Bntish Judge of sisty years ago, 
there is found this declaration : "TAe law of this eounti-u 
only lays such restraints on the actions of indu'iduah as are 
14* 
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necesmry for the safety and good order of the communih/ at 

Oa this declaration, Bentham thus comments ; 

" I BOW corn : partridges eat it ; and if I attempt to de- 
fend it against the partridges, I am fined or sent to jail; all 
this for fear a great man, who is above sowing com, should 
be in want of partridges. 

"The trade I was born to is overstocked : hands are want- 
ing in another. If I offer to work at that other, T may be 
sent to jail for it. "Why ? Because I have not been 
working at it as an apprentice for seven years. What' s 
the consequence ? That as there is no work for me in niy 
original trade, I must either come upon the parish, or 

" There is no employmsnt for me in my own parish ; there 
is abundance in the nest. Yet if I offer to go there I am 
driven away. Why ? Because I iitight become unable to 
work one of these days, and so I must not, wbilo I am. 
able. I am thrown upon one parish w/ie, for fear I should 
fall upon another forty or fifty years hence. At this rate, 
how is work ever to get done ? If a man is not poor he 
won't work ; and if he is poor tho laws won't let him. How 
then is it that so much is done as is done? As pockets 
are picked — by stealth, and because the law is so wicked 
that it is only here and there that a man can be found 
wicked enough to think of executing it. 

" Pray, Mr. Justice, how is the community you speak of 
the better for any of these restraints ? And where is the 
necessity of them? And how ia «a/e^ strengthened, or 
good order benefited by them t" 

This "Wicked" arrangement of the laws has received, 
I believe, some modifications. But by these very modifi- 
cations, is it not, that they are " so arranged " as to sepa- 
rate families — mothers and children. 

" At the cursed workhouse-door ?" 
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The same Judge sajs, " llappily for us, ica are not 
hound hy any lazes lu( such as every man has the means 0/ 
knowing." 

Is tliis, my lord, wbat is termed, tecbnically, a "le- 
gal fiction f" Certainly not, or it would not be found in 
the solemn charge of a venerable English Judge. But has 
every man in England the means of inowing all the laws 
he is bound by ? 

Bentbam says, "Scarce any man has tho means of 
knowing a twentieth part of the laws he is bound by. 
Both sorts of laws are Itept most happily and carefully 
from tie knowledge of the people ; statute law by its shape 
and bulk ; common law by its very essence. It is the 
Judges that mate the common law. Do you know how 
they make H 1 Just as a man makes laws for bis dog. 
When your dog does any thing you want to break him of, 
you wait till he does it, and then beat him for it. This is 
the way you make laws for your dog ; and this is the way 
the Judges make law for you and me. They won't tell a 
man beforehand wbat it is he sfiould not rfo— they won't so 
much as allow hia being told : tbey lie by till he has done 
something which they say be should not Jmve done, and 
then they hang bim for it. What way, then, has any man 
of coming at this dog4aw ? Offly by watching their pro- 
ceedings; by observing in what cases they have banged a 
man, in wbat cases they have sent him to Jail, in what cases 
they have seized his goods, and so forth. These proceed- 
ings tbey won't publish themselves ; and if any body else 
publishes them, it is wbat they call a contempt of court, 
and a man may bo sent to jail for it." 

Are the laws of England still "so arranged," my lord ? 
Is your common law still what Bentbam calls a dog-law; 
and which can only be known in short detached lessons dis- 
posed of by the courts at the various prices of life, liberty, 
properly ? Docs the English lawyer still glut bis morce- 
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nary cruelty on the child unborn ; and so act the savage 
more ferociously than the cannibal African ? 

"Miserable," says Lord Coke, "miserable is the slavery 
of that people among whom the law is cither unBettled or 

But under its present existing institutions, the English 
law must ever remain " unsettled," and " unknown" by 
the people. What then follows according to this great 
jurist ? " Miserable is the slavery of that people" — the 
people of England ! 

In the days of Lord Coke, the English were not so 
squeamish as now about the use of the term slavenj and 
tlie name slave, but as applicable abroad only. His defi- 
nition of the term is a great deal better than Paley's; and 
by the better definition, Eentham declares that scarce any 
of the people are free , and hy Cuke himself i-* it shown, 
that all are in a " miserable slai,eii) " 

But it may be better now, than in Benthan'a timo, and 
we should like well to know li'v. much better We know 
that the great body of English sailors and watermen ire 
still in that very worst conditKU rf slavery, of being sub- 
ject at any moment to he bound la ihains and taken by 
violence on board of a war ship,— a shvery compari,d with 
which the quasi slavery of our feouthern negroes is the 
very largest liberty. Work enough, then, without med 
dling with miserable fictions about imaginary negroes, may 
the noble Earl of Carlisle find in the rt election of lush 
cabins, and in wresting the galling yoke tf a "mi'icnble 
slavery" from the bletdin^; netka oi his own ccuntrj 
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CHAPTER SVIII. 

ARKOGANCE. THE BRITISH 
COURT PRESS. 



So loDg as even learned Englishmen shall remain in 
ignorance, — not of our general institutions only, but of 
even the geography of our country ; — so loDg as our young 
men abroad are seriously inquired of in European colleges, 
if they left America from fear of the Indians; and, if the 
people of our country arc not nearly all black, and colored 
people; — and if we have any churches and institutions of 
learning; — so long we ought not, perhaps, to be surprised 
at the gross i^-norance, which prevails across the Witer, 
with regird to thi, character of the Southern institution of 
slavery in our counlry, and tho condition of the people 
subject to it, in suhordinatioiij as it le, to the bi.nign 
principles of an enlightened Christian jun^prudi-ncG 

Maj thi, reign of the deformed monster be shorlencd ' 
TVe may hope, and shall not cease to pr'iy, thit under 
the soothing mfluencL of melting chirily, tho class may 
incrcise, there and here, of honeat and mnotent men and 
women, who use no language of ferocity ju speiLing of 
negro sla^erj js a jnotical fact, who inlulge m no invo 
knt and vulgar exult ilun, and who belong not it all to 
Clb5) 
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the large class of professors of scurrility, sedition, blas- 
phemy and treason, — 



wol'n spiders." 

Nor have we any doubt they will iacreaae j hat yet 
slow, exceedingly, will be the increase of the class of per- 
sons who shall understand well the practical questions con- 
nected with it, so as to judge, not jgnorantly nor arro- 
gantly, hut well, wisely, and charitably. 

Into those reflections, I have been drawn, partly by a 
current number of a religious quarterly, of considerable 
claims to bo an authority in many matters, if uot an 
unquestioned oracle, which reckons tbe slaves of tbe South 
as belonging to the " Legion of nine millions" of our 
republic, wbich " must be set down as believing and pro- 
fessing nothing at all;" and partly, by reading over afresh, 
the debates, controversies, and documents, in relation to 
the manumission of the British West Indian slaves; and 
comparing them with tho current periodical British Court 
Press. 

Froni all these sources, the inference seems to flow, 
naturally, that, both in New, and Old England, the 
grievously erroneous notion is the most common one, that 
slaves are considered by their masters merely as priperti/, 
and in the &amc soulless sense, in which they look upon 
the teams used on their plantations. 

In Ibo debates in the British Parliament, on the West 
Indian Emancipation, there seems to have been no other 
consideration involved in the matter, &ave only that of 
property and profit. 

What is the money value of the slave to the owner? 
Puch seems to have been the whole of the matter; and 
such the only existing relation between them. 
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Now if such be indeed, the notion of the writer in tlie 
religious quarterly, wbich I have alluded to, it is no won- 
der that he is in contented ignorance of the very remarka- 
ble religious character and condition of the slaves in the 
South; and that so unqualifiedly he reckons them as 
among the Legion of benighted infidelity; though, while 
he was penning the article, there was a greater proportion 
of the slaves of the republic, who -were " believing and 
professing" Christianity, than of the whole free popuktion 
of the republic;— including, of course, our free blacks; 
out of, and in, asylums and penitentiaries. 

If such be, indeed, the ignorant views of Lord Palmer- 
8(on, and that, every where, the slave is held only in the 
light of a chattfi, and not of a human being with senses 
and a soul; his unfortunate ignorance, acfing upon a hard 
sceptical nature, may bo some poor apology for his prepos- 
leroas and infidel folly, in supposing ill treatment to be 
inseparable from the relation of the slave to the master. 
And if tho noble and simple women of England had been 
so unfortunate as to imbibe Kueh errors of opiuon from 
their husbands and fathers, cr otherwise, it should not be 
wondered at, that they were easily persuaded to turn away 
iheir eyes and hearts from all the multiplied miseries of 
their own country, to plunge into a Quixotic crusade 
against 3 foreign evil. 

By their own literature,— religious, romantic, and politi- 
cal— and by their own political and religious teachers, they 
had been prepared to become the easy and willing victims 
of a renegade traitress, who from motives of money and 
malice, had concocted a bubble to cheat fhem into confirmed 
ignordnee, of what she made them think she was the priests 
ess — oracle of all knowledge; and when they beheld how 
she did . 

^"Unlietlie winds, and let them Hsit 

Against Ihe Clmrebes;" 
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tliey hail no longer any doubt of tKeir mission in l!ie cru- 

And if it be possible fo suppso tliat tbe Eirl of Car- 
lisle is so ignorant of tbe matter is to behe-ve there is no 
more sacred relation, rei,ognizbd by tbe masters of sliTes 
in our country, than that of the s rdid oni, of popcrty it 
shoulil surprise no ono, that he too bt. ome a wiUing yic- 
tim, and act on his ignorance, m blindly disgiacing his 
name and blood, by editing a scumloua romance, written 
for the purpose of couutenancinf and perpetuating sucb ig- 
norance, lest, in tho 1 bt ft tb nib wl dge even 
geese might refuse to b pi k d 

It requires but slight 1 t n n t 11 ng through 

our Soutbera States, t b n n i tb t th mere sordid 
relation of owner and p p ty f t n t the fi,i.blest 

which connects the si w h th m t lbs family 

Thousands are tbe in t n wb h tb Iff an aff c 

tionate and faithful sat f a th ght, as that 

of so disposing of a b 1 d h Id 

At tbe breaking out f th Tl d w ral f hnters 

were driven by the I d f m tb pi t t ons into the 

forts, and the garrison 1 1 w S f tli i, with their 

families and servants li ! n mi I d ti abinlon 

their crops and stores f p n t u I th msehea des- 

titute of means of si pp t d appi d f a d to tbe Gov- 
ernment; as they had a g d btt d A ertMnmem- 
ber of Congress with th E gl b n t n— b t unhappily 
not to England confi d— th t 1 w mere chattels, 

proposed to deny the pil t n n th g nd that if they 
had slaves, they might 11 m f tb n t teed the rest. 
Tiiat member would t nly b b n p scd ; and if 
not quite heartless, h m t b b a d, to witness 

the effect of bis tepo t I p j t n m of tbe mas- 

ters; and more espe Uy, n tb f 1 d children of 

their families, when tbey learnod that possibly it might pre- 
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v.iil, and compel thorn to the hard necessity of soparatiou 
from their humble friends. 

Said one of thoso unfortunate masters, — a good old man, 
now no more, — and who had never sold a slave during a 
long life of mastership ; — " How little those people seem 
to know of our sentiments towards our servanta. I never 
any more thought of selling one of them, than of selling 
one of my own children ; aad may heaven's mercy avert 
the cruel necessity from my old age." And it was averted : 
and the kind old man and his amiahle and excellent fam- 
ily were happy again. 

A glance now at the British newspaper press. It is 
enough. A wistful search is not needed for the purposa 
of learning that mostly, if not all — certainly not ail — the 
English newspa,per3 under court patronage, are of the very 
rabidest class of abolition prints; and rarely less ignorant 
or arrogant, than even Palmerston could reasonably desire. 
Among these mendacious prints, there has been a long and 
agonizing struggle for preeminence, in the great and thrifty 
arts of fuss, fawning, and falsehood ; and quite recently 
the redoubtable "Morning Advertiser" has exhibited itself 
a head and shoulders above all competitors ; by a series of 
long and windy articles, which not only echo the wicked 
and absurd nonsense of the " Foreign OrpiCE," and eulo- 
gise the Stowe ; but actually urge the Nation to consum- 
inate its reckless folly, by a national monument to express 
the nation's approbation of the great talents and sel/sacri- 
ficing philanthropy of the compiler of a romance from anti- 
slavery newspapers and other kindred sources. 

Henooforth the "Morning Advertiser" can surely have 
no fellow in the craft, and may hold its lofty head above 
all pretension to rivalship. The lucky editor has certainly 
now caught a strange fish, even in English waters, that can 
hardly fail to make a man of him. "Any strange beast 
tiicre makes a man. When they will not give a doit to relieve 
15 
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a, lamo beggar, they wil! lay out ten to aeo a dead Indian." 
HuniScoutly, and three-fold, shall he find himself paid — if 
so great a man can be paid — and besides, he shall have a 
niche for his own statue in tbo monument. Happy man ! 

The ten doit fees of the people, the guineas of the many 
thousands of the " women of England " in the lead of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, with the sure and rich patronage 
of the Court, may enable him to erect tho monument at 
bis own expense, and even make a duke of him to boot I 
Among editors, he is already a duke, of course. 

Apropos. That final phrase, of course, brings to my rec- 
ollection another celebrity among the editorial corps of 
England : — The Londojt News. This court paper says, 
" The press of G-reat Britain is the refuge of American honor 
and honesty." And the very chit and marrow of his ar- 
gument to- prove it, is this handy phrase, — ' of course.' 
It is of wonderful and diverse power and use in the London 
News. It is declaration, evidence, argument, rhetoric, lo- 
gic, law; — and I know not what all ! 

It is every whore a standard abolition argument ; yet 
rarely is it found to play so many important parts, and with 
such ease and grace, as in an anti-American article in a 
London News somo weeks ago. Of our Southern States 
it speaks thus : " The Electors return a number of repre- 
sentatives as the representatives of slaves — a fiction of 
course. Three fifths of the slaves count as whites, without 
having, of course, any rights." How very liko " Sir Ora- 
cle," is it not? 

What means the London News, " by rights ?" Does he 
mean that one of them is the right to vote for representa- 
tives ? The great body of the people in Great Britain and 
Irelaodhave this right, of course; and they exeroise it of 
course ; do they not ? or is it a fiction ? Of course it is. 

Is it a fiction, that the people of Great Britain and Ire- 
land are represented at all ? It certainly is, if our slaves 
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are not represented. If only one in about thirty, or more, 
of the people, elect members of Parliament, ia it a fiction 
vif course, that they go there as representatives of any 
others than such as have the right of saffrage ? Does the 
British Parliament represent the nation of twenty-five mil- 
lions, or only the fraotioa of it, who vote ? If only the 
latter, then the rest "have no rights," of course. 

Are there not laws passed in the British Parliament, in 
reference to the support of your millions of poor ? Of 
course there are. But what acknowledged rights have 
they, compared with the clearly and legally defined rights 
of our slaves? Next to none, of course. Tes, indeed; 
the legislation of your Parliament has often enough, and 
unmistakably enough, decided, that the people's rights are 
the merest fiction 1 

" We in England," says the News, " have made some 
sacrifices for the abolition of slavery." Of course you 
have; very great sacrifices; — sacrifices that would ruin a 
nation not accustomed to such sacrifices — sacrifices of prin- 
ciple — as yours undeniably are ! You have sacrificed good 
faith and good sense, on the altar of a reckless caprice. 
Towards both masters and slaves you have been faithless, 
in the withdrawal of protection from both, and allowed both 
to suffer. Yes, you have sacrificed the property and com- 
forts of the white population of the West Indies, and the 
lives even of the blacks. Of both robbery and homicide 
you are guilty towards them, beyond all dispute ! " Some 
eacrifices," indeed I What greater sacrifices could you 
have made ? 

But that is not what yon mean by " some sacrifices 1" I 
am quite aware of that. S'ou mean the Twenty Mil- 
lions. Yes; and that was not far less crnel than the 
other. With a stroke of a pen you added twenty millions 
to your national debt, which will never bo paid; and 
charged the same amount to your half-starved operatives, 
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wlio are to pay the interest on it, for ever, out of their 
scanty earnings ! What! do you frown, and say of course, 
it is not BO ? How else, than by lahur ahne, can revenue 
be raised ? Let only the hammer and the loom stop, and 
who is to pay t!ie interest on the national dett? Should 
the Court, the Press, and the " Women of England," bui> 
ceed in the object of their crusado, the answer to tbis ques- 
tion may involve a difficulty of solution to gravel even the 
London News. 

In addition to the "some sacrifices," of whicii you are so 
justly proud, of course, as you think in your folly, how 
much more have you sacrificed in kidnapping our slaves to 
starve and freeze ia Canada ? You find it more expensive, 
do you not, than to kidnap men at borne for your navy 1 

Speaking of Mr. Benton's St. Louis speeeb, tbe News 
Bays — " it is a welcome statement to us, for we knew before 
its shameful truths; wc felt the necessity tbat the world 
Bbould know tbem; and we arc only too happy to be able 
to tell them in American words." Of course, "too hap- 
py." Yes; and joii are pursuing a course to learn too 
Boon, that you were too happy, in tbe antiuipatiou of a 
ruin that iDBvitably involves your own. If capable of it — 
tbink of tbis. 

" Henceforth," says tbis demented thing, — " benceforth, 
if charged with severity in imputing to the American na- 
tion the disgraces of slavery, we have only to refer the 
objector to Mr. Benton's speech to tbe citizens of St, 



And thus aKhik the fit will wort on him." 

In Mr. Benton's speech, he iearns tbat our Constitution 
has been respected by the representatives of the nation, 
while the British Magna Charta has been trampled on in 
Bcora of ita wise provisions in favor of the people, by tbe 
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BO-cal!ed representatives of the people ; and he thinks, of 
coarse, that our old-fashioned faith is too anti-progressive 
and superstitions for this enlightened nineteenth eentury! 

" The diagraees of slavery !" And this from in oracle 
of Britain ; an organ of British abolitionism, which is the 
merest of all fietions of ahatractionisin, — vain words to dis- 
guise real meanings : for, in a worse than tin, worst kind 
of African slavery, — out of Africa herself, — the Entiiih 
Queen is now waving her sceptre over many millions, at 
home and abroad, of the most miserable slaves that the sun 
shines upon. It is no matter, of course, how many real 
slaves a cation, or an indiyidnal may have, "hy any other 
name;" or how wretched Boever they maybe; — hut the 
name. — ah ! in that lies the " disgrace !" 

" American honor and integrity are not safa in the hands 
of American representatives."—" The press of Great Bri- 
tain is the refuge of American honor and honesty." And 
is not such madness, 

"A sight most pitiful in tho mcfLncEt nroloh?" 

So mnch for the London News. It is a darling, of 
course, with the women of the Stafford-house convention ; 
and with the male, as well as female, Sutherlands, Palmers- 
tons, Carlisles, Trevallians, and all the like-minded. 

A glimpse at '■ The London Shipping Gazette," and we 
have done with these moufh-pieees of British arrogance, 
ignorance and prejudice. This respectable print — respect- 
able, save when jt becomes dogmatical about American 
affairs — is very natnrally, and yet very foolishly, fussy 
about the Blonroe doctrine. Had not England boon acting 
on the very same principle, time out of mind, the Gazette 
could scarcely he more dogmatical on the subject of what 
it presumes to call "American Piracy" It even speaks 
of the " disregard and contempt," which our policy, of 
justice and caution, against the e*!! of bad neighbors, 
15* 
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"merits, ' and it telh us that "the Spaniards, the Portu- 
guise, and tho Eaghsh, hi^e much older claims to the 
Ameiii-an continent, than we possibly can have;" that 
we had no ught, but to the Old Thirteen States; and 
if England tad eho'-en to do so, she might jistlj have 
interposed to hrait our teintory, ind prevent its exten- 
sion; hut that "It did not suit her views or policy to 
interfere." 

How very happy, for both parties, and for all concerned, 
th t "t d"d ■ h ■ p r t ■ t f 

ff h f J g m f llj 

1 h him hmhhto 

p bf SdUlhly !wld 



Imhjl ghl hh hp by 

b f 11 f h fe g ra d g 

mp f 1 d d d ted mp y 

Ef,!hh hwhrp d df h 

df h h p p 1 h U 

h f d 1 1 y h h I 

by h^dplj dfdghB h 

Government in the matter of the North eastern boundary ; 
and of plotting against tho supremacy of thdt Government 
over a neighboiing colony Bat I may well trust, as it is 
suppu'^td, thdt <{uita enough has been done m this wiy, 
to mate very pliin and undeniable the proposition, thit 
the people of England, — titled and untitled — male and 
teraale, are altogether too ignorant of our institutions and 
character, and too blindly prejudiced against ua, to deal 
fiitly by us on any question May the healing spirit lead 
to better things and better times In the meanwhile let 
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U3 be patient, and wait, until they have rung ont all tLe 
ehanges on the simple la-ws of Mtture. But tow long? 
It took a very long time for them to learn that slavery was 
a violation of the simple laws of Nature ; and now they are 
clamorcua for free-trade, as required by the simple laws of 
Nature, "What nest ? Coercive Iiitorvention ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

EESrECTEULLY DEDICATED TO THE QUAKERS ( 
riilLADELPIlIA. 

" Will not Goa impflrt His liglit 

To them that aek it ?— Freely— 'tis hi? joy, 

Eut to the proud, uooatidid, insincere. 
Or negligent enquirer, not a, Bpark." 



Those rcvulutiunB of disturhanees 
8fill roll: vibcro all the aspeals of mieer; 
Predominate : whose strong effeola are meh 
As he must bear, being powcrksa to redresa; 
And mat iinleEs ahove himself he can 



" Farewell, fitfewoll ! hut this I tell 
To thee, thou vreddiog gueet ! 
lie prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast 

He prajeth best, who loveth best 
All thiDgs; both great and amall; 
For the dear God, who loveth ua, 
lie made and loveth ulL" 
(170) 
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Than among tiie Friends, or Quakers, — as it is belieTed 
tliey are not offended to be called, — I ha^e not found personal 
friends, towards whom I have been more stroagly attraeted 
by fheir amiable and escellent qualities ; and for the body 
of the Friends, as such, I have much est«ent and affection. 
If, therefore, in this chapter to them addressed, there 
should occur any thiag not agreeable to theia, it is desired 
that it be referred to any thing, rather than a want of 
respectful consideration. 

Their fundamental principle of religion, as I believe, 
calls on them, as Friends of Light— the Light of Life— to 
become pattern men and women ; and to rear up their 
children to become so. And many of them have, no 
doubt, succeeded excellently well, in obedience to the call 
of the Spirit to become pattern people, according to their 

The pattern man, however, never became weary in 
well doing ; but " went about doing good," wherever good 
was to be done ; always doing that first which was nearest 
to Him, though often urged from this course by the moro 
zealous than wise. And without respect of persons, he 
fed the hungry, and clothed the naked, and healed the 
sii-k, and gave comfort and consolation to publicans and 
sinners ; and delivering them from rulers that had no pity, 
told them to go in jtaco, and t.m no more 

From French and English litenture, and from police 
and Parliamentary revelation'), long have we known that 
in Paris and London, there were estended quarters of 
squalid wretchedness md beastly ^ice, of the most fiight- 
ful character. Of them, the hteraturo of those two gicat 
cities, has given us discnptiono of facta, with such graphic 
truthfuliipss, as earned con\iction with them through a 
conscious feeling that no fancy could hixe invented them 
And if any could doubt their truthf ilnLfs, their doubts 
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were reraoyed by legal and legislative testimony, tliat they 
■were rather under, than overdrawn. 

Repeatedly has the present writer endured the all hut 
killing mortification and disgust, of a personal survey of 
the horrors of the too celebrated Five Points in New York, 
in order to he able to speak from knowledge of the miseries 
and morals of the poor, to the rich, and to the respectable and 
Christian portion of the city, in the hope of helping to 
arouse them to think soberly of the evil thing in the very 
heart of their cityj and in meroy to the suffering, and the 
inevitably yicious ; and in the prudence, demanded by home 
and [personal considerations ; to put forth their energies 
for good, in removal of the cancerous nuisance which was 
diffusing moral and physical disease and death through the 
whole body. 

Long and well has it been known, that to the great 
injury of the welfare and reputation of other large cities, 
poverty, and suffering, and vice, had been allowed to 
increase until the evil became unmanageable, and so ap- 
palling, that even the devotedly benevolent fied, — not from 
the contact only, but from tie attempt of removing it ! — 
in horror, in despair, and in tears, fled from the city itself, 
as if it were all, and every where, infected by the imprac- 
ticable, revolting, and fearful evil. 

Until lately, — quite lately, — ^it had been hoped that the 
city of hroiherli/ foye,— the city of Friends, — the Quaker 
City, — in whose shop windows may be seen fancy pieces, 
of human degradation and misery, inscribed with the pa- 
thetic appeal "Am I not a man and a brother?" — in this 
beloved and loving city, it had been hoped, that no sucli 
plague spots, — no such masses of misery and vice, could bo 
found, as in others, less favored in their foundation — less 
favored iu their superstructure ; and less honored and dis- 
tinguished in their history. 

Strange, and, I will not say what more than strange : — 
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Bfrango fo say, Pkikdelphians themselves were so entirely 
ignorant of tbe sad and sometbiog else truth of their hav- 
JDg aDiong them a " La cite,"— a. " Saint Giles,"— a " Five 
Points," that but a few monlhs since, a moat excellent, intel- 
ligent, and bencToIent lady of Chestnut street, and to the 
manor born, and always active in good works, — in reply to a 
remarlt of my own, that cities were all and always remiss — 
sinfully and imprudently remiss, in their care for the poor,— 
with no slight appearance of triumph and aelf-gratulation, 
remarked that " she thought Philadelphia an exception." " I 
fear not," was the rejoinder; "foraireadyhasmy short visit 
here been long enough to discover many indieationa of dis- 
tress and vice, as the offspring of the tyrant poverty, under 
the countenance of the merciless despot, public contempt." 
"Well, at any rate," aaid my lady friend, with a not un- 
becoming spirit perhaps, and with a manifest and undouht- 
ing perfect confidence, — " Well, at any rate, we have no 
'Five Points' in our city." 

" I hope not," I said ; and then it was aa confidently pre- 
sumed, there was solid ground for such hope to stand upon. 
But what turns oat f o be the amazing and astounding trulh, 
to the contrary ? What are the terrific facts, which are au- 
thenticated by the high judicial authority of a Grand In- 
quest of the city and county of Philadelphia ? 

So to speak, accidentally came to my ears and knowledge, 
the awfully fearful discovery, that, in our wide Eepublio, 
Philadelphia is probably preeminent in this unhappy dis- 
tinction. Thus it befel a short time since : 

Among some dozen or more of detained passengers in 
the Ladies' room of the Bordentowa Depot, there was a 
Quaker gentleman of seeming general intelligence, who in- 
troduced the handy suhjeet of conversation in the North — 
southern slavery. He was evidently well informed— as the 
students of ignorance on the subject usually are— on what- 
ever bad been aaid against it; and he agreed with Mrs. Stowo, 
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tliat nothing bad enough coa7(£ be said in condemnation of it, 
as the monster sin and evil of the age ; and, indeed, the prin- 
cipal source of human suffering and degradation in our coun- 
try. He showed timself quite familiar with the cabin ro- 
mance ; though novel reading is one of the anathematized 
abominations of the Quakers, for which I respect and honor 
them; not less than I regret, that they, and many others, 
have been cruelly cheated into the wicked notion, that the 
strangely popular Stowe, and Beecher, and Garrison, and 
Grecly, and Tatter, and Douglas romance ia not a novel. 

As if to occupy a little space of a pause in the fluent 
Quaker's talk, a taciturn gentleman, who had before made 
no remark, interposed these few words : 

" Friend, I have travelled pretty extensively in the South 
and Southwest, in all tbe slave States. I know a good 
deal about the condition of the negroes and their treatment ; 
and if thee will go with me when we get to Philadelphia, 
within one hour's time, and Tvithm a space of four blocks 
of the city, I will show fhce more of human suffering, and 
degradation, than can be found in a whole year in all the 
slave States." 

The Friend seemed indisposed to a reply; and I said to 
the taciturn man, " Is it possible that you arc in earnest 
in your challenge? I am quite aware, from personal 
knowledgp, that there is leas suffering from poverty and 
want in the South among the negroes, than I have ever 
fuund in any country among other people; hut I was not 
prepared to hear the city of Brotherly Love so represented. 
Has it, too, its Five Points ?" Ho sorrowfully replied— 

"And worse, if worse cajt be. Nor Paris, nor London 
can supply any sight or scene of more squalid poverty, and 
destitution — of more mental and atheistic brutality , or of 
more degrading vice and ferocious criminality. People 
may write about it; and they may talk about it; but no 
adequate conception can be conveyed to any human mind— 
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even the most imaginative — that has not contcmplatcilit 
with tlie open eyes of alt the senses, 

I could onlj exclaim, " la it possible," and hogged the 
taciturn man, no longer taciturn, to give mo a little account 
of some of the more prominent features of the social abom- 
ination be bad thus spoken of. With apparent reluctance, 
he seemed for some minutes, to be arranging his recollec- 
tions. At length, he thus addressed himself to the un- 
grateful subject, and to me : 

" What number of promiscuous human beings have yea 
ever known to be lodged in a single room of ordinary size f" 
"In the sad winter for the poor, of 1816-17, — alas 1 
what northerc winter is not sad for the poor ? — a committee 
of a benevolent society in N"ew York, employed in exploring 
the regions of want and destitution, in one room of twenty 
feet square, found four families, each occupying a separate 
corner ! In astonishment, they enquired of one of the 
miserable women, how they eould possibly live so; and she 
answered rather indignantly, ' We done well enough tili 
that woman in that corner there took boarders.' That, 
said I, is the hardest ease of the kind that I was ever ae- 
quainted with." 

" 0, they probably lived in decent luxury, compared 
with cases which I have seen by scores in the Baker-street 
district of PhUadelphia; men, women and children, black 
and white, in such numbers in a room as scarcely to allow 
tbem space to lie down, though unincumbered by any piece 
of furniture of any kind !" 

" But that is not their Jiome ?" 

"It is all the home thej have. In the day, their time 
is passed in roaming about, begging and stealing; and at 
night, they huddle in there to pass it, or some portion of 
it, and pay a cent or two each for their lodging." 
"Pray, who is the provider of such lodgings?" 
" Their landlord is usually one of themselves ; some 
16 
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poor creature of the same class, -who has rented the room 
at a shiliiag a day, always in advance. He gets twenty or 
thirty night lodgers, and the operation gives him a clear 
income that will supply garbage and whiskey for his 
wretched wife and children; or, at least, make up any 
deficiency in the avails of their own heggings and eteal- 

"Can it he that there is any great number in thin 
wretched condition ?" 

" If the number were not great, they would be relieved 
and taten care of; but with such masses of moral and ma^ 
terial filth, such persons as would gladly do what they 
could for them, know not what to do ; and so they stand 
appalled and do nothing; allowing the evil to go on and 
increase. And, unless the wealth and power of the city 
put forth their mightiest energies to remove it, there is no 
imagining what it may come to. I suppose there are thou- 
sands of those miserable beings, who go forth from such 
lodgings every morning; and from such as are even more 
undesirable, without hope of food for the day of any kind, 
or lodging of any sort for the following night, but aa tlie 
wages of beggary or theft, or of something even worse. 
Beggars they claim to be, and thieves they prove to be, 
whenever any thing falls in their way, which they caa pil- 
fer. And they seem to think they have a perfect right so 
to do." 

" Poor creatures ! and who can say that theft, in their 
wretelied condition, morally and physically, is more crimi- 
nal, as seen by the Omniscient, than is the sinfulness of 
the community, which has suffered thera to fall into such 
condition of depravity and wretohedness ?" 

"True enough. The thought is most awful! And 
suppose such a true ehai'go of intensified cruelty towards 
their negroes, could be made against the slaveholders of 
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the South, what then would bo the just, but unmeasured 
iDdignation of the good people of the Quaker City of Bro- 
therly Love V 

Here comes the train which is to take ua to that Quaker 
City of Brotherly Love. 

Arrived there, I introduced this subject to & citizen by 
adoption,— a good man, always busy, to the full limit of 
his moderate means, in doing good to men's souls and bo- 
dies too. I told him what I had heard. He replied that 
BO description of the wretchedness in question could possi- 
bly be overdrawn, as regarded its quality, and that its 
quantity was too appalling to attempt to estimate. And 
he put into my bands a newspaper, remarking at the same 
time : " In that paper, you may find an article on the sub- 
ject, which may be relied on so far as it goes ; — 

'Inspired beyond the gnesa of folljj' 

but no words, written or spoken, can convey a really truth- 
ful picture of the deep degradation and intense sufferings 
of the miserable human beings of which it treats." 

The article I have read, and re-read, with a shocked and 
shocking interest. With painful mortification, I am re- 
minded by it of the pleasurable delusion I was under, 
when I read the graphic accounts of B'Israeli and Dickens, 
of the miserable state of the London poor, and reflected 
gratefully, that, in our far more favored country such 
tilings could never be. Alas, what a delusion ! and how 
rudely and recklessly has the mask been torn away ! 
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"The Mysteries and Miseries of Phikdelpliia." Snch 
is the very appropriate title of the article alluded to; and 
it may be found in " Cumminga's Evening Bulletin," o£ 
Jan. 29, 1853. 

It fully confirms all that was told me by the taciturn 
man in the depot, and illustrates his positions by details of 
the most dreadful character. It says : " Within a few 
squares of our most fashionable thoroughfares, there is, wo 
boDoatly believe, quite as much misery, degradation and 
crime, in proportion to the siae of the city which contains 
the plague-spot, as iu the most squalid scenes"— in London 
and Paris — "described so graphically by Dickens, Ains- 
■worth and Sue, — The majority of our citizens are aware 
that we have a Baker street and a Small street in Philadel- 
phia, and the local columns of the newspapers occasionally 
contain parajjraphs headed significantly, ^ Death from, 
Want' — ' The result of Intemperance' — ' Murder in Moy- 
amensing' — and even, at times, the terrible words, ' Death 
fr<jm Stariation'' The ■fcecis whii,h furnish the mate- 
rial for these paragraphs are 1 ti 1 in this wretched neigh- 
borhood, but our citizens are not mnth startled by the 
shocking fai,ts diocloae 1, and they are too prone to conaole 
themselves with the lefleotion, that liuch things -ire not of 
■ypry frtquLut oceurrencej thit the sufTi-rmg wietches are 
but few in number, and that the quarter infested by them 
IS not of wide extent How sad a ml':f^ke '" 

Death from want ' Death from starvition I When we 
hear, or read, of such things as overtaking the wanderers 
through the wilderness, on their perilous route to Califor- 
nia, our hearts sink within us, that no human being was 
near to save the hapless wanderers frum death by sfarva- 
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tion; not dreamiDg of the possibility of such calamities 
Vfithin the reach of oiyilized — nay, of savage man ! 

"A thonaand ways frail mortals load 

To the cold tomb, and dreadftil all to tread; 
But dreadful mOEt, whon by a, slow decay. 
Pale hunger wastes tKa manly strengtli away 1" 

And can it be that this most dreadful way^to the cold 
tomb is trodden, not only by wanderers far away from the 
haunts and habitafions of civilized men j but even too in 
the very midst of our most wealthy and prosperous cities ? — 
saddest of alJ, and sorest of all, m the city of Friends ? 
the city of Brotherly Love ? the city which has boon sup- 
posed generally to have a fair right to self-felicitation, if 
not to boast that it was a city of boncvolencej and of 
unbounded philanthropy ? 

Alas ! ita benevolence and its philanthropy, have been 
too much employed abroad and far away from home, in the 
unprofitable work of sympathy for the negroes of the South, 
who need none of their sympathy, to allow them time, and 
means, and heart, to intervene between their own poor 
neighbors and citizens, and death by starvation ! The 

" Pale hunger that wastes the manly strength away," 

in the very midst of abundance of food, where the Father 
of all has opened his bountiful hand to fill all things living 
with plenteousness ; but where His creature man has 
closed both his hand and his heart against his starving 
brother and sister, and their little ones ! 

And if such things can be, can it be, also, that He who 
careth for the poor will so protect such wealthy and pros- 
perous cities as to preserve them in wealth and prosperity? 
Will He who commands, " c7iou shale open thy hand wide 
to thy poor, nor shut thine hand Jrom thy poor brother" — 
will He continue to shower His blessings on such as have 
16* 
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no pity, and care not for the poor; but allow tliem at tLeir 
very door to die of want and starvation f " He that hath 
ears to hear let him hear :" and let him also see to it that 
he haie a heart to understand,— a heart of flesh, and not 
ot sfoni , for " the espeetation of the poor shall not 
Parish " 

Look we agim it this fruitful article " There are in 
Philadelphia (Soasajit^s— ahsolutely thowarifh, who rise in 
the morning without knowing where they are to obtain a 
mouthful of food, or wlierc tlitir wretched heads are to 
rest at night " 

This IS I parallel of i part of D Israeli's picture of Lon- 
dott misery, that very few of us ever feared to hehold in 
one of our oities, and, certainly, least of all in Philadelphia I 

" These creatures prowl about during the day, on the 
look-out for what they may pilfer while begging or gather- 
ing refuse for an ostensible employment, but depending 
mainly upon the pickings, in the way of plunder, which 
may fall in their way." 

And oan no better employment be found for these poor 
Philadelphians, which even they might like better, as more 
surely supplying them with sustenance and with the com- 
fortable hope against " Death from staivation ?" 

" At night, they gather into their appropriate quarter, 
and squander away their earnings or atealinga by indulging 
in the most vile and brutish appetites." 

Have they been taught better? Have their souls been 

cared for? Have they had line upon line, and precept 

upon precept, to teach them that the way they have taken 

' is the way of Death ? Or have they fallen info it because 

other and better ways are closed against them? 

" When nature requires rest, the poor wretches swarm 
into houses which are not fit to be the abiding places 
of swine, and there lie upon the filthy floors of cellars and 
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rooms wliioh are more dens, and scarcely fit for tte abiding 
places of the vilest beasts." 

What an outer j would go forth from this Head- 
Quarters of aholitionisnij could aoy large number of slavea 
be found so lodged ! 

" We have visited many of these dens of misery in com- 
piny w th a CO petcnt ^u de in 1 we have had opportuni- 
t i affo d d ns of B e ng Iheir nn ate? n their haunts, in 
the enjoyment of the r pe 1 ar pleastires, and in the 
every day rout ne of th r terr hie I ves ' Hence the 
wr ter g on to Ic c he what he ealk ve y properly the 
1 r tel I si f w th ts hovels and ha) ts. To give a 
not on of the magn t lo f the \ st ct he gives a list of 
riFTEEN streets uits nl all y all of which ara 
c owl i w th w etched lens of n y In theso squa- 

1 d 1 nes and thoro {^hfarc th e ar mn ease numbers 
of low grogcer es He g ea the name f TEff taverns 
aa mere spec a ns of the r h f,h so nd n^, and their fanci- 
ful titles ; among which are the " Astor House," — " tho 
Girard House," — " the Moonlight Ilouse," — " tho Haven 
of Best," — and "the Weary Traveller's Home." To 
describe one of these dens is to describe them all. We 
visited several of them and explored them from the cellar 
to the loft, and found them alike in all essentia! parti- 
culars.— Thoy are in reality lodging houses ; — ostensibly 
designed for the rest and entertainment of human beings. — 
We declare, without the slightest esaggeration or distortion 
of the naked truth, that in scores of lodging rooms which 
we visited, there was not a single article of furniture, 
neither bed nor l^edding — not a crazy table, nor even a 
rickety stool. The walls and floors were invariably bare 
of every thing but filth and a few dirty rags." 

Is it possible to imagine any thing worse than this? 
But in suth places in the beautiful and rich city of Phiia 
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3 nd h 1 th w t hes been deprived of 
1 th y I d en to a single shred 

th J m t n VI ably have frozen to 
th y t that p nt of utter destitution, 
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Th n 1 n mn nt It n 3 however to be soberly 
thought upon by such, as within striking distance, indulge 
in sumptuous and extravagant luxuries; and hy such, 
especially, as send far from home their sympathies on 
rLUiantic crusades. 

The wr ter describes one of the hovel taverns and its 
Iccation, and gives the name of the hideous looking being 
who teepa it. It is a small two story frame, divided into 
ten 1 y twelve rooms, with a bar room on the ground floor, 
the only room in the house which contained any article of 
furniture " except some damaged furnaces and miserable 
stoves; — as wretckedly uncomfortable as it is possible to 
conceive. Yet in every one of these apartments, including 
the cellar and the loft, men and women — blacks and whites 
by dozens — were huddled together promiscuously, squatting 
or lying upon the bare floors, and keeping themselves from 
freezing by coveriog their bodies with such filthy rags as 
ciiance threw in their way." 
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The description of the bar room, its presiding goniua — a 
Entiject that Salvator Rosa would have prized as a sitter 
for a deformed handit — and the har room company of all 
colors, smoking rotten tobacco and swilling so called rum 
at a cent a glass, we will omit, as too finely graphic to be 
here appropriated; and especially as we are now about to 
say to the editor of the Bulletin what is hoped may not be 
said in vain ; viz., Give to jour readers that article every 
week, with such alterations and additions aa may be desira- 
ble until the snbjeot shall belong, not to the character, but 
to the history of Philadelphia. 

" The cellar of this den is nightly filled with loggers 
who lie upon the bare floor. We descended into it, deter- 
mined to sec and judge for ourselves. It contained a clus- 
ter of male and female whites and negroes. The steps 
leading to this under-ground abode were so broken that but 
a single step was left in a space of about sis feet ; yet down 
this dilapidated passage the debased occupants were com- 
pelled to pass to reach their quarters." 

Has any Philadelphia!! ever seen negro slaves so wretch- 
edly quartered ? But the Bulletin says, concerning the 
accommodation of these "thousands" of human beings in 
this philanthropic city, " The description we have' given of 
this ' crib' will answer for all the others — all are con- 
ducted on the same principle, and all are of the same stan- 
dard in respect to character." 

The Astor IIousc, in Duffy's Arcade, which " seems to 
be an experiment as to how mueh misery a human 
being can boar without yielding up the ghost," — One of 
the hundreds of these nuisances having become too confi- 
dent of impunity in vice and crime, has been abated by the 
Grand Jury. The " Hoodie," or negro den, is more cau- 
tious, though the known "resort of tlie abandoned of all 
colors and sesos." 

"In onr csplorations wo witnessed many shoekin,^ 
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Bcenea. We saw men and women lying on the bare ground 
in cellars, siifferiog with fevers and destitute of fire, food, 
drink or medicine. The poor wretches were covered with 
any bit of carpet or canvass they could procure. One man 
wto appeared to be dying of the prison fever, had no bed 
bat the bare floor, no covering but a Manilla coffee-hag, 
and no fire, food, or attendance whatever. Wc saw little 
children, pale, sickly and emaciated, crouching in rags 
around a Bmouldering fire, while their parents lay druuk 
upon the ground." Has the Earl of Carlisle found any 
picture of wretchedness horrible as this, with which to 
eomracmorate his editorship ? 

Here is another. " A filthy cellar." No article of fur: 
niture save only a stove filled with glowing anthracite; 
some dozen, male and female, blacks and whites, as usual, 
huddled around it, making themselves comfortable for the 
night. One man has taken down the stove pipe for a pil- 
low, allowing the coal gas to fill the den and the lungs of 
the lodgers. But the writer says "stoves and furnaces 
without pipes are very usual." 

Another, of another sort, but probably not uncommon. 
The surveyors are induced, by loud cries from a house in 
Baker street, to venture in. " A young man weltering in 
gore and writhing in pain. " A bloody knife on the floor, 
"just drawn from its human sheath." Polico ofScera, — 
the murderess, with the other inmates of the room taken off 
to prison. A surgeon probes the wound and declares it 
fatal, and the victim is carried to his father's hovel, hard 
It/, " and wo left the dreadful Boene," 



The oellar-den of " Crazy Nancy," the astrologer, who 
" reads the stars " and performs charms a la A/n'que, is 
distinguished as having, besides the stove, " a rickety bcd- 
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stead " and " a dirty straw mattreas, but not a slired of 
clotliing upon it." Still aaother aj^ticle of property,^" a 
tic coffee pot, with the astrologer's supper simmering in it, 
■with, her fullou! dip slue fc ill llie spout," The damp gath- 
ers on the walls, and trickling down forms puddles on the 
floor.— Wrapped up in an old piece of carpet, a siet man 
lies on the floor ; for " Crazy Nancy takes in lodgers be- 

eides reading the planets " 

From this well authenticated work of truth and eharity 
other scenes of equal interest may be drawn; but we for- 
bear. Enough are here presented to demonstrate that 
nothing of a more revolting character can be found of the 
like kind in cither London ur Paris. In those great cities 
of Europe, one of the most reTolting sights is that of the 
sickly baby m the arms of the eiiualid beggar— not the 
mother, but a wretched impostor who has hired it of its 
miserable mother to eseite sympathy. But what says this 
heroic surveyor of poverty and mfamy; destitution, suffer- 
ing and crime, in the loved and loving city of Philadel- 
phia? 

"Babies are hired for he</ging purposes, and sirl.-Ii/ in- 
fants are aiapren n The mother is always ent tied to 

one half of ihe proceeds 

Had this Euilet n revekt on of The Mys or es and 
MiseriesofPhlalerha ! en ma] 1 ut a few weeks ear- 
lier, I couli hardly hav been a le to m ke j n v mind 
and pen, t emind the women of England of the j ctarea 
drawn hj D Isra 1 D ckcns ind others f the de titutions 
and misen 8 of the poor of th r own Metropol for 
though, perhap-! si j,htly n ore j t re? ^ue the London 
scenes of poverty Dijmy nd r ne are oerta nl^ n t more 
revolting w th loithgomene s and horror than are these 
home scenes aim st w th n the reach of my own se s ! 

But they all tell a plain and forcible tale, m favor of an 
institution that saves millions of human beings from sUch 
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miseries of doatitution, and from such infamy and ornuo, 
as tiiese FOUR or nVE thousands" of Philadelphians are 
found fallen into and overwhelmed ! 

"But they are not slaves!" 0, that terrible word, which 
reconciles otherwise sensible people with absurdity ; and 
shuts up the hearts of the otherwise charitable against 
e?ery real call of practicable charity, and so turns them 
into hearts of stone! 0, that odious title, in which even 
the apostles gloried as their most honorable distinction, and 
for which their authority is, perhaps, repudiated by thous- 
ands who would be much offended not to be thouglit among 
the best of Christians ! 0, that word of offence to so many 
mho are so unhappy as to thiak the Bible can not be God's 
Word, because that odious word slave is in it ! 0, let 
them not deceive their own hearts with tho vain notion, 
that in this alone they find the Bible obnoxious to their 
objections. 

It is very true that personal slavery is spoken of through- 
out the Scriptures, and that not one text can be adduced in 
which its existence as an institution is condemned. It is 
twice solemnly recognized in the decalogue, though dis- 
guised in the English translation by an intended eupham- 
ism. It is true, that the Bible tells us, with no word of 
disapprobation, that Joshua, the chosen of God, as the suc- 
cessor of His slave Moses, reduced the inhabitants of the 
promised land to the condition of personal slavery. It is 
also true, that the Eoman Empire was crowded, so to speak, 
with slaves in the time of the apostles, many of whom be- 
came disciples; and that not one word is said by them 
against the relation of master and slave, but many rules are 
given by them to regulate, and so, of course to sanction it. 
On the masters they enjoined justice, mercy and kindness ; 
and on the slaves, submissioo, faithfulness, and affection. 
It is true, that not one instance of emancipation is recorded 
in the Xew Testament; though an instance of tho remand- 
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ing of a fugitive slave is the subject of an apostolic 
Epistle. 

If it were not so, and the Bible were in all otber 
respects as it is, there would still be found plenty of 
abusers of it; as there were before the Anti-Slavery army 
was arrayed against it. "Down with the Bible !" was the 
shout of the infidel host, long before the days of Friend 
John Woolman, when among the Friends there was many 
a happy Quaker slaTe, some of whose descendants are now, 
most certainly, among the wrelohed beings in the Baker 
street district. 

It is a common, and often expressed, notion of aboli- 
tionists, that the surest way to drive, or lead people, (o 
reject the Bible, is to teach them that it sanctions the 
institution of slavery. 80 said the Friend at the Depot. 

But there is another cla-ss of skeptics, who say, there 
can be no God that judgplh the earth, or that He cannot 
be a good Being, or there would not be allowed such 
inequalities in men's fortunes, nor such partiality in the 
bestowment of His gifts and favors. Such skeptics, after 
contrasting the Insurious enjoyments of Chestnut street, 
and other fashionable parts of the city, with the terrific 
destitutions and sufi'erings of the Baker street district, 
would fiud a much stronger argument to support their 
theory, — and that of the fool's heart, — that there is no 
(lOd, or an unjust and merciless one, than the institution 
of slavery, as sanctioned by Scripture, can possibly supply 
to abolitionism against the Bible as a revelation from 
God. For, surely, no condition of the most miserable 
slave can be more miserable than that of these poor unfor- 
tunates ! 

But they are not slaves ; and therefore, after awhile, by 
pome means yet untried, some of them may reform their 
lives and become respectable, and have pniporly of their 

IT 
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A terrible problem ! What portion of the Four or 
Five Thousands of all ages, colors and sexes, will be 
likely to arrive at sacli distinction ? Some of them have 
property of their own now. Some of them own the 
hovels in which they live. Somo of them \i3.xq 'pusli-carls, 
with which they gather rags, and bones, and cinders ; and 
carry their pickings and stealings to their dens. Even 
" Crazy Nancy " has property, and is making more by 
fortune- telling, and other such respectable occupations. 

This notion of the illustrious immunity of property, 
and that the slave is not allowed to have property — which 
is a great mistake, as elsewhere shown—is one of tho 
hngest stumbling blocks in the way of the abolitionists 
coming to their senses on the subject of slavery. If with 
food and raiment we should therewith be content ; and if 
these, and other comforts of life, be secured to us with 
reasonable certainty ; then little, if any thing, short of the 
sin of covetousness, " which is idolatry," can be anxiona 
for more. But all these belong to the Southern slaves ; 
and they aro secured to them by the laws of the land in 
perpetuity. 

Such, — besides his many visible things and comforts of 
possession, and scarcely ever without money in his pocket, 
and out of it too, — is the slave's property. It is an 
investment made for him by legal authority; and it 
secures to him a comfortable support in sickness, debility, 
and age ; and to his little ones, it insures protection and 
nursing eare, of a character for generous and q^eotionate 
kindness, such as comparatively few little ones in the 
North are blessed with, even though elevated in condition 
several degrees above that of the Baker street children 
who are let out for hire- while yet in arms ! 

This propprty of the Southern slave is made as secure 
to him as the law can make it ; or as the law can secure 
any other species of property. Indeed, in our own happy 
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land, tliere arc an hundred times as many destitute people 
who wero born to ample inheritances, now in the asylums 
for the poor, or suffering in poverty out of them, as there 
are of slaves in the South, who are not living comfortahly 
on their inheritance. And ia this nothing in favor of the 
institutioa so ahhorred ? Hake a visit to Baker street ; 
and then answer mo : — Then tell mo, if it ho nothing. 

In conclusiun, — (o the Friends of Philadelphia, I will 
(iffer an apolngy for the dedication of this chapter to 
them, and for the matter and manner of it, which I 
trust, will be as kindly accepted as in kindness it ia 
offered. 

It is not to condemn the Quaker principle, but to 
remind them, that in consequence of their neglect of it, 
this evil has come upon their beautiful and beloved city. 
Other bodies of believers may do well to take the same 
friendly hint. Eut as the Friends are generally held as 
eminently responsible, — so far as they may make their great 
means and influence to be felt,— for the character of their 
own city, it seemed to me good and right to call on them 
specially, to lunit for a while, their sympathies and cbari- 
ties to their own household. 

To correct the evils of slavery, whatever they may he, 
they cannot possibly suppose tkemselves so stringently 
rei^ponsible, as they certainly are to tread back their steps 
to tie esereise of " their fundamental principle," which. 
Friend Gurney says, " lies at the root of all their particular 
views and practices — the perceptible influence and gui- 
dance of the Spirit of Truth," And of which the greater 
William Pecn says, " they were directed to the Light of 
Jesns Christ within them as the seed and leaven of the 
kingdom of God ; near all, because in all ; and God's talent 
to all. A faithful and true witness and just monitor in 
every bosom, the gift and grace of God to life and salva- 
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tion, tbat appears to all, though few regard it.— Tbe Light 
of Christ within as God's gift. " 

"Brother," said George Fos,~" Brother, there is a 
light within thee : resist it, and thou art miserable ; follow 
it, and thou art happy." 

Surely, Friends, the Spirit of Truth, which is also the 
Spirit of Love, and which says " Oca Fathek," and so 
recogoizeth the human race as a brotherhood, must he a 
too watchful Spirit, to allow "death by starvation" within 
the length of its arm ! Dives resisted it. 0, so may not 
henceforth the Friends of Philadelphia ! 

The Spirit of Truth aud Love in a human soul could surely 
never rest in satisfied peace while thousands of neighboring 
souls were sinking uncared for into the embraces of the 
spirit of evil— the spirit of falsehood and hatred. It would 
seem then that it has become the hard and heart-aching 
duty of the Quakers of Philadelphia, to acknowledge, 
with the celebrated Eagliah penitent Friend, of the seven- 
teenth century — James Naylor, that they " have been de- 
ceived by a false spirit, or by the fleshly workings of their 
own minds." 

If, with the contrite Naylor, they will "look upon their 
errors as the oonsei^uence of a departure from the Spirit of 
Truth — tbe faithful and true witness and just monitor," — 
they toUl doubtless tread back their steps, and do their first 
works at any and every cost, that they may follow the light 
of hfe and be happy; and diffuse comfort and light, and 
happiness among the comfortless, the benighted, and the 
miserable. They will then rejoice in opening the warm 
bosom of love and light to the poor wandering children of 
ignorance, poverty and sin, and lure them back from the 
precipice adown which they are daily and nightly falling into 
the dark abyss below. And if this poor, imperfect essay to 
do good shall have, but in ike very smallest degree, aecel- 
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erated their speed ia tho good work, in their heart of 
hearts they will thank mo, though I may never know it in 
the life that now ia. 

"Erothek, there is a ltoht -within tqee, 1 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EMANXn'ATION. 

Who are the man-slayers ? AbolitionistB say, tho slave- 
holders are the man-slayers. Suppose the charge retorted ; 
and the question tried ; how would it he settled ? What is 
the history of the emancipations which have been effected 
hy their efforts ? What is the present coadition of tbo 
emancipated ; and of the fugitives whieh they have for- 
warded to Canada, — what is it ? This subject may bo well 
enougb and fitly introduced by 

A SADLY TRUE STORY. 

" It was in the chill and gloorny month of November." 
Ulay such another never again visit our great Metropolis, 
threatening the lives of thousands. 

Two students of Theology were taking their evening 
walk, in what then was tho suburban portion of the city of 
New York. A part of their object was needful exercise 
of body, and an even more escellent part, to seek out 
proper objects on which to exercise tlieir charit}', by min- 
istering to the wants of the ignorant and the afflicted. It 
was in the early twilight j and the coming night was threat- 
ening discomfort to the destitute poor. One of the young 
men was from the South. lie is now, I believe, a devoted 
and laborious, and loving minister of Christ, to both white 
and black, in his native State. 

As they were passing along their thoughtful way, they 
observed themselves looked at by a couple of very miaora- 
(198) 
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lla looking black men, as if Lcjpicg for aa alms. The 
Bouthurn student said to the other ; "Tliose poor fellows 
are from the Soath, and they seem to discern in me a south- 
ern man, and to expect mj sympathy for them in their ev- 
ident distress. Poor fellows; I must enquire into their 
troubles." 

The stndents stopped and looked towards them, as an 
encouragement for them to approach. They did approaeli; 
and were thus interrogated : 

" From the South, boys ?" 

" Yes, Mas'r," in a very sorrowful tone, somewiiat pe- 
culiar to the negro in great distress. 

•' Han away from your Master; did you ?" 

" 0, no, Mas'r ; no runaway." 

" How then, were you free men in the South ?" 

"No, Mas'r; not till old Mas'r die, as' lef lis free." 

" From what State do you come ?" 

" Ole Virgiany, Mas'r." 

" So I supposed. Virginia is becoming somewhat fa- 
mous for deathbed philanthropy ; as they call freeing ne- 
groes to freeze and starve." 

"But did your Master make no provision for you in hi^ 
will ? Did he leave yon nothing to start with ia the world, 
as free men?" 

" 0, yes, Mas'r. He toll Dr. , his Zeceter, ho must 

take us to free State, an' give us all money. Ebery man 
to have 50 dollar, ebery woman 30 dollar, an' ebery ehilc 
10 dollar." 

" "Well, that was not so bad. But what have you dono 
with your money ?" 

"Money all gone, Mas'r; an' wc almost starve an' 
freeze ;" said the poor fellow, in tears, and in a tone of 
deep distress. They had not yet become hardened beggars. 
The other than the interlocutor seemed unmanned entirely 
by grief and alarm. They both shivered in the northern 
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colli J and seemed fearful lest tlie increaso of its strength 
would be quite too much for their weakness. 

They had beca landed in the city in the spring, and 
now it was in advanced November. 

"Men, women and children, eh! well, where are they?" 
" Will Mas'r please go sec ? Not much far." 
So the two students walked with the two negroes. On 
the way to their wretched abode, they got out of them that 
when the money was gone, which they seemed to have 
thought would last forever ; but lasted only through the 
working season, when they ought to have been earning in- 
stead of spending; they made some movement towards 
getting work, and failed. Neither man nor woman knew 
how to do any thing, that in the city, was wanted to he 
done. The students arrived at their hired home ; a large 
rickety hovel of a building, standing by itself, above the 
then built up city. What a scene presented itself, of 
loathsome destitution ; made more glaring by means of 
tattered, and torn, and broken finery. 

They had sold, since the cold began to find its way through 
the thin walls and broken windows of the grea* shell, 
all the furniture they could sell at any price ; but there 
was remaining, plain indications of what had been done 
with a good deal of their wasted cash, of the value of whieli 
they were as ignorant as children. Scattered about, here 
and there, sprawling on the floor, or seated on bunks and 
bosos, and damaged chairs, telling of the life they had 
been leading, were 'twixt 40 and 50, half clad, filthy, and 
diseased blacks — men, women, and children ! It was a 
moat sorry sight. And yet many a set of white teeth 
grinned through the grime of their stupid and haggard 

In consternation and disgust, the kind-hearted students 
gaacd at each other ; and in saddened tones, exclaimed ; — 
'■ what rude and frightful wretchedness ! What a loath- 
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some mass of misery ! Poor creatures! ^YIlat can be 
dODG for tliem I" 

Their immediate necessities wore not very great ; but it 
could not be long before they would overwhelm them. The 
Btudeats gave them needful aid and counsel, with the pro- 
mise to see what, if any thing, could be done for them on 
the morrow. 

With a. rapidly falling snow, and chil! November's wintry 
blast upon its wings, the morrow comes ! The whole city 
stands aghast ! There is a general dreadful apprehension, 
that winter has really come to shut up the great city within 
barricades of ice, more than a month earlier than usual ; 
and with no supply of fuel at all adequate to the shortest 
and mildest winter. All that was to be had was at ouce 
monopolized by men of means, and the poor generally left 
destitute ! After much of real and apprehended suffering, 
the scene changes; the sun comes forth, radiant and warm; 
ludian Summer, dressed in parti-colored robes of state, 
rules in place of the late cold and cruel usurper ; the rivers 
flow, and bear on their tide tho needful preparatives for a 
coming Winter, on his easy way ; — and to many of the 
poor is given "leave to toil." Men and women smile again, 
and again children laugh and sing. 

But what of OUT poor negroes ? How do they get through 
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mercy, and for "daily bread," for all the siufu! race of 
man, and go forth into the pelting storm to show mercy; 
and, if possible, to secure broad and warmtli to the poor 
and unprotected and uneared-for negroes, whom a mock and 
mad philanthropy had thrown on a pitiless world. They 
go at once to their wretched abode. Howlings and screams 
of suffering meet their ears, even at a distance, and sink 
sorrowfully into their hearts. They find them in all but 
an utter state of despair. The unlooked-for storm appals 
them with horror. Some few who have heard not in vain 
■ of the mercy of Him who carcth for the poor, in their crude 
way are crying for that mercy; some are profanely exe- 
crating their lato master's cruelty, in dooming them to 
such misery; some are grovelling, in stupid and stubborn 
silence, on the floor, wrapping their rags about them ; and 
the poor children, shivering with cold in thoir filthy straw, 
are screaming and sobbing distressfully. The good stu- 
dents, as if good angels, soon succeed in securing quiet, by 
imparting consolation and hope. They direct the poor 
creatures to be patient and trustful ; and haying supplied 
immediate means of an apology for comfort, thej go on 
their mission of merey ia behalf of the sufferers. They 
are directed — perhaps by some heartless and wicked wag — 
to apply for aid and guidance to tho A.NTi-Si.AVEaY So- 
ciety. They make the application. They tell the sad 
tale of sorrow and of suffering. The great Philanthropist, 
who manages the financial department of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, hears the tale with an apparently stolid iadiffer- 
ence ; and as with 



The interview terminates with the important intelligence 
to the students, that " the Anti-Slavery Society has nothing 
whatsoever to do with such cases." Its work is already 
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done, when the negro is either cmanoipatoci; or, as a fugi- 
tive, placed "beyond the reach of pursait. It can do nothing 
for free negroes. Had the students* protcgoa ran away 
from their master, they would have been entitled to tho 
protection and care of the Anti-Slavery Society. Uut they 
arc freej^ — free to perish of hunger and cold, for aught tliat 
the Anti-Slavery Society will do for them. 

The young men retire from the ofE.ee ; one of them, cha- 
griaed and disappointed; the other, satisfied with hia 
former conceptions of the Anti-Slavery Society, as not a 
philanthropic institution, in any true sense; but as a sedi- 
tion club, — heartlessly unfeeling and malignly fanatical. 

" What now shall we do? Where now shall we go in 
quest of aid for those poor creatures, whom the Providence 
of God has so strangely thrown upon us to care for Y' 

" Whatever we do, or wherever we go, to aid them, let 
it he in faith, that it is a summons to an act of love; such 
as the Priest and the Lcvita of tho parable had served upon 
them, and would not obey it. Let us obey it, so far as we 
may bo able, as did the hated, hat good Samaritan ; and 
we may be sure of iielp that will not fail us." 

" Certainly, — and, by the way, that is a very fair speci- 
men of preaching for a student in his second year, and on 
a stormy day, at that. But, while you wore preaching so 
well, I was thinking, wisely, I have no doubt, of our next 
step. We will go at once to Peter Williams, and lay tho 
easo before him." 

" Very wise, unquestion'tbly I agree with you fully. 
Peter is a discreet and a kmd man By the way, has not 
our respect for that worthy black pneit, somLfhin^; to do 
with our solicitude for theae black paupers '" 

" Very likely, indeed , and bo we have a valid cl iim oa 
Lis sable reverence, eiace he, perhaps, thiugh uncon 
Bciously, has involved us in tins husjnLS? " 

"But let ns not, t\Lii to oui'thca 'tem to ti.at Iho 
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matter with any tbing Hke levity. The Bev. Peter has 
been made the instrument of leading many before in the 
way of Gospel Ioto and Chriatian duty." 

"A noble fellow, — pardon ma, a good and sensible 
man, is the Eev. Petev Williams. Do you know hia 
father ?" 

"Tho Tcnerable old Tobacconist? Tea indeed, quite 
well. And I have often found myself speculating in the 
company of the father and his reverend son, on tho provi- 
dence, that, from a savage African, brought forth a son 
of the third generation, to becomo so eseellent a minister 
of the Gospel as Peter Williams. Hia grandfather was a 
slave ail hia life. His father, a slave to a good naturcd 
tobacconist, who taught him his business, and set him up 
in it, as a freeman in middle life, with thrifty habits, 
and with good religious and honest principles. 

" Had his grandfather been a free negro of the class of 
the present generation, ia it probable, that wo should 
find such a clergyman in hia grandson ?" 

" Alas, no ; it is not at all probable " 

And by this lime the young men are at the door of. 
Peter's study. He receives them with respectful cordial- 
ity. They state their errand with simple eloquence, and 
with deference to the judgment of the colored gentleman. 
Such was Eev. Peter Williams. He goes with them oa 
the errand of mercy. 

Arrived at the soene of woe, he carefully, and ansiously 
examines into tho bard ease The poor creatures had 
belonged to a man who h id lived a godless life. His 
servants, he had excluded from all the opportunities of 
religions or moral improvement, that had been repeatedly 
offered. He had fed and clothed them comfortably, and 
worked them moderately Bit, on his ifolited tobacco 
farm, he had afforded tht.m no means of I^nowjng any thing 
of either earth or heaven, beyond (he hnes of iiis planta- 
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tion iDd the atrial ciEopy atove tliem On liisdcatL! eJ, 
hia long biniihel i n&rienee firLPiI its wny liacli, into Lia 
bi=oin, and stung him intD remorse It was too Utc to 
study whit was best, and m a horrid aniiety tj do some 
thing to relieve a long neglected and insulted conscience 
he was left to do the wotat and mobt cruel thing he could 
have done 

The man of God, to hia great grief, anl w th indigna 
tnn and pity towards him who had died Uymg the 
delu-ive unction to his sou! that he was their fncnd and 
beneficlor, found thi. poor creatures generally in utttr 
j{,noran(,i, of the meaning of either religious or mor 1 
obligafion , and living tOjjLtner more lilce beasts than 
human hemgs What could he do I 'W ith food, fuel, 
and blankets, tl fy would have been content Not so their 
new fncnd. But what could he do ? As a Chnstian 
minister, and as a man, this is what he did do, — alas to 
little apparent purpose : — God knoweth. He did what 
he could to make the wretched beings to understand and 
feel the loathsome, beastly, depravity, into which they had 
fallen ; and that there was an awful call upon them to 
arouse themselves from their moral torpor, and to strive man- 
fully and obediently to become_/>ee indeed, m the faithful 
service of a better master than he who had suffered them 
to full into the slavery of Satan, and then mocked them 
with the pretence of a worse than worthless freedom. 

Difficult was the task ; but with admirable tact and 
ability, he made them understand, — so far as human 
power could do it, — the meaning of Christian repentance 
and faith ; and how they require obedience, in order to 
make them available and acceptable. From some peni- 
tent eyes, tears found their way, and seemed to cry out, 
" What shall we do ?" 

Among other things done for them, thoy were paired 

off as they declared their partialities, and solemnly united 

18 
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in holy matrimon J ; and charged, on the piril of their 
EOub, to be faithful to each olhcr, and to (heir unforfu- 
natG children. For several of them, employment was 
found among the pitying and the kind, anil they were 
made as decent and comfortable aa their wretchedness 
would permit. But they were generally so incompetent, 
as not long to ret aiu their places ; and a great expense of 
charity was required to keep them through the long 
winter. Mr. WiUiama took the special pastoral charge 
of them, and made great efforts in their favor No other 
man, perhaps, could have done so much. He soon relieved 
the good students from their cares concerning them, that 
they might have their hearts and hands free for other 
work in the service of their Ma-sfer They were slaves 
of Christ, 

Some four or five years after, Mr. ■\Villiams was en- 
quired of hy one of them, how had prospered that portion 
of his spiritual charge; when he answered, with a sorrow- 
ful look and voice, that all had died, excepting about a 
tenth of their number, and those, children, nearly all in 
the almshouse. 

Such is the murderous philanthrnpj of abolitionism. 
By wholesale have the poor blacks been immolated by 
cruel and false friends, who have made political and 
fanatical capital oat of them, by coining their blood. Tbo 
masses of the party, in unfortunate ignorance of the true 
state of the question, know not what thej are doing ; and 
so are rather to be compassionated than blamed. But not 
&o of the political demagogues; and the pursuers of popu- 
larity and wealth, through the lecture-room, the pulpit, 
and the press. They well know what they are doing, and 
careless of consequences to the poor negroes, Ihoy are 
urged on by ambition, vanity, and avarice. 
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NORTHERN EMANCIPATION. 

" WHO ARE THE MAN-SLAYERS ?" 

From want of experience, in the Nortliern States, tlieir 
Legislatures may have acted in good faith, and with benev- 
olent intentions : therefore, the almost extinction of tlie 
old race of negroes whom tliej emancipated, without mak- 
ing any provbion for their support and improvement, was 
an involuntary homicide. It was, however, a homicide, on 
a large scale, and of a most revolting and horrible charac- 
ter. The Spanish Inquisition can scarcely boast of any 
thing to compare with it ! 

Does any one pronounce this an extravagant assertion? 
Let him examine statistics. Let him ask of the old people 
who remember what was the condition of the negroes when 
slaves; and let him see for himself, what now it is in their 
miserable homes, or none ! And then let him visit the 
penitentiaries ; the insane and lunatic asylums ; and the 
public workhouses, and almshouses ! Then let him in 
quire whether the old stock of negroes, emancipated by 
Legislative enactments, have decreased or multiplied If 
all this, he will do, candidly and faithfully, it may safely 
be left to his conscience to declare whether I am extrava 
gaut in pronouncing the emancipation of the slaves, by the 
Northern Legislatures, ec[uivalcnt to a sentence of death 
on the race ! It has been executed already, on tho mot.f 
of them ; and a large portion of the residue •ire agonizing 
in the process of extinction from the face of the earth 

In ono of these States, which I could name, an appli 
cation was made to an eeclesiastioal body, for a certain im 
muQJty to be granted to the free blacks connected with it 
by membership. A majority of the body was strongly op 
posed to it. But kindly they gave way, when shown by 
figures that could not lie, that in no long time the race 
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would bo estinct. " Poor fellows," said a kind hearted man 
of great influencej " then let them be indulgod while they 
remwn with us." 

SOUTHERN MANUMISSION. 

I have hefire me a document, by a rcTercnd goctlemaa 
of eminence and cxcellen<,c — a southern man in the North — 
who, to conciliate, towards the southern, the northern abo- 
lition branch of hia communion, claims that about 250,000 
Blavca have been emancipated by the South, at the real 
personal sacrifioe of f.»i more than the Bntish Government, 
iioiniiKdly, paid to emancipate the West Indian slaves. Ho 
Bays of it : " It gives me pleasure to remind you." — He 
speaks of it with high praise and approbation; and de- 
mands the same of others. If I have been rightly inform- 
ed, himself is one of the number for whom the praise is 
demanded. He is, I have no doubt, a good, able, and 
amiable man, and well worthy of praise for many good 
works and good intentions; but he will please allow me to 
withhold my unqualified praise for other than good inten- 
tions from the manumitters of 250,000 negro slaves, until 
well assured that it was a "greatest happiness" measure; 
■ and not, in general, a cruel abandonment of sacred duties 
towards helpless incompetency. 

Where now are those 250,000 manumitted negroes ? To 
write the question makes me shiver ! Where are they 
now ? Are they bettor off than they would have been in 
a mild servitude to benevolent masters, capable of making 
such sacrifioea? Or have they mostly perished — fallen 
into profligacy, and perished, — like one of the Virginia 
gangs, already noticed, which formed a part of the 
250,000 ? 

The late very worthy and much lamented Dr. Parrish 
was exceedingly happy, that one of hia southern patients, 
on his death-bed, manumitted ail his slaves. They formed 
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another item of the 250,000. • Could the good Doctor Lave 
Eccn a few years into the future, would the prospect have 
increased his happiness? Indeed, the good man lived long 
enough to know — ^perhaps, to his sorrow did know — what 
Ohio thought of such accessions to her popuktion ; and 
how there it had fared with the poor negroes, whom he so 
feelingly congratulated on their manumission. 

In the document above alluded to, is found this proposi- 
tion, of a most important character : 

" The men, who dwdl south of Mason and Dixon's line 
have done more to convert the heathen, than the whole world 
beside." 

And this is proved most conclusively, by reference to 
authentic documentary evidence. But, to me, it does 
iodeed seem unaccountable, that a clear-headed and good- 
hearted man of Ctod can dwell as he does on the superior 
religious p v leges of the siav s of tl o South ; enumerating 
Eev. prcs d nts an 1 j rofess rs of coll j,es devoting their 
lives to tl caro of the r s ul and knowing, too, the 
wretchL i ch rac er a d ond on t the f e negroes of the 
Korth, and yet man fcst so profound a -espcct, and so 
ardent a symp'ithj f r the i se of ab 1 tionism ; whose 
jartizans lie s anx oualy labors to cone 1 ate ! He is one 
of the gon 1 u n of d gn fied m ler t on 'of whom it is 
paid by the E D Th mw 1 th y never venture upon 
a plea of just fica n n our d t nee They curse us ia 

their sjmjdtb es 

V. his sera on — The Piohtb and the Duties op 
Masters \.t the ded cat on of a Church, erected in 
Charleston S C for the benefit and instruction of the 
colored population 
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CHAPTER XSI. 

THE EI.AVERV OF THE POOR ABOLISHED ONLY IN THE 

I WISH they could somehow be rea heJ — tho fens of 
thousands of candid, and honest, and good ah 1 1 on st*) 
who are such only because they honeatly th k tb t 
Southera slavery ia the horrible thing that they hive 
heard it represented to be. If they coul 1 be rea h J and 
made to know what it really is, and not what t hid seem d 
to them through a dark glass of imposit on wh eh ha 1 1 een 
practised upon them, they would see that the ho rors of 
slavery, which had so excited their hatred and symp thy 
18 abolished already in oar country; and th t noth n^ a 
left but gratuitous mischief for the agitators to do 

That slavery, of which it is said, tfe o is fur 

noikinff, is utterly escluded from the slaves of the Soath 
and it is found in the North only. Here iideed it is too 
sadly true, that among the millions of work g people the 
number is hut small — miserably small, n proport on to the 
whole, who get for their labor more than necessa y fool 
clothing and shelter, for themselves ind f m 1 e a i 
innumerable is the host that fall very f r short of the com 
monest needful comforts of life. Alas nde 1 and n 
truth, beyond a question, with the siD{,lo exc pt on of the 
Southern negi'oes, in a condition— allow n^^ the aboht on 
doCuition— /o?if?^ called slavery — all r the woild a 
very large majority of the people wl d peni on th r 
daily labor for thi'ir daily bread, are j1 j anl t (1 a 
C210J 
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moment, Puffiricg from want of nuffioieney of t!i:it daily 
bread, and are frequently met by all thu horrors of desti- 
tutiou and famine; and aro hurrying on that awful way to 
the grave— dcafh bi/ etai-vatioii. 

■\Vhjle the strong voice of the law, imperiously forbids 
the negro slave to be in want of the needful comforts of 
life ; and the kind and gentle voice of true benevolence 
says to him, in the words of a prophet, — " Go your way, 
eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send portions to them 
for whom nothing is prepared ;— and they go their way to 
eat and to drink and to make great mirth." — What a 
graphic picture from an inspired pencil of the happy life 
of the Southern slave of our day— in all parts of the carlh 
besides is found the reverse of this picture,— the poor for 
very want, " hanging down their heads, with their faces to 
the ground, and mourning and weeping," that the most 
awful of all the miseries of humanity has overtaken them 
and their helpless children in the haggard and frightful 
fnrm of a famine of bread. To the poor laborer for daily 
food, often is it famine in the midst of "plenty all around 
their cabins of destitution, and less frequently, a more 
general and sweeping evil. 

And in view of such facta, is it nothing that the poor in 
the South are not only a well fed race in general, but that 
by law, their acknowledged right to plenty of wholesome 
food is watchfully protected? Whoever thinks it nothing, 
or of no value as a compensation for any presumed evil of 
their condition, would do well and wisely to visit the 
abodes of poverty in our own great cities and overpeopled 
towns and rural villages, and to pass a few sober hours in 
reading about famines and their effects. Read in our own 
newspapers of a few months past, republished accounts of 
the fearful distresses of the poor, in various parts of 
Europe, from famine producing disease, desperation, in- 
sanity and death; and then, say, if yon can, that, when 
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" God opeaetli His hacd and filleth all things living with 
plenteousness," He does not dispense tha greatest of 
earthly hlessings. 

Let your mind's eye fall on large and populous districts 
of people, " depriyed alike of the productions of nature 
and the fraits of industry;" aud, to consummate wretch- 
edness and despair, " whole herds of cattle and sheep killed 
by disease !" Look at this picture of " the condition of 
the peasantry in many parts of Germany," as drawn by an 
excellent Lutheran clergyman, and try to reckon truly the 
blessedness of abundance of food. 

" All feelings of human nature begin to bo more and 
more eonyulsed. The most loathsome food, meat infected 
by murrain, — is eagerly sought after : in some Instances 
dogs have been slaughtered and ravenously devoured bj a 
famishing population. 

" In one case in Wurtembcrg, a dog buried for some days, 
has been dug up, and what will scarcely appear credible, 
the flesh in its advanced state of decomposition has actually 
been made use of as food ! To satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, the last miserable remnant of furniture is not 
unfrequsntly disposed of. And what kind is it, which to 
sustain their mere life and unenviable esiatence, these 
wretched people are forced to, and too glad to procure ? 
Wholesome meat is out of the question. Bread made of 
bran must supply its place. And bran soaked in water in 
which salt has been dissolved to give it a taste, and the 
skins of potatoes, and coffee boiled over and over again to 
extract the last remaining particle of nourishment. * * * 
Hunger knows of no ties of patriotism, and muve quipeutl 
is alas ! the anxious cry repeated from village to village by 
himdreds and thousands in many districts of my native 
land, and driving tbom recklessly and helplessly, away 
from their peaceful houio in search of another in foreign 
aud distant couutriL'S," 
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Sucli is a trultful European picture of actual starvation 
and despair. It ia a single figure of a mnltitudinous group, 
compared with wliich the Laocoon is almost beautiful. 
Nor is this picture at all too higLlj colored to represent the 
Bufferings from like eause in parts of Ireland and Scotland ; 
nay of proud England herself And thinlc jou that desti- 
tution ia unknown among the poor of out own prosperons 
and happy land of freedom ? Think you tliat none suffer 
and die of want in our land of plenty ? 

Ask the self-saerificing city missionaries of New York, 
Philadelphia, and of other cities, about the wretched scenes 
of destitution which they often discover ; — sometimes where 
from outward appearances they are entirely unlocked for ; 
— scenes that sink their hearts, and in such numbers, 
especially in winter, as todefy all the means of remedy within 
their reach in this cold unloving world that, for the most 
part, has " no pity." 

Examine what has been written, on the single subject of 
the destitutions and sufferings of one class of the poor of our 
cities, — the laborious sowing women, by the venerable Mat- 
thew Carey, and by others, since his philanthropio efforts 
for their relief, and then declare it to be a small matter, 
that a distinct class of millions of the poor of our country, 
men, woman and children, — the infirm, the aged, and the 
infant, — have neither esperionce nor apprehension of suck 
sufferings from destitution as you find there described. 

Is there any way to the knowledge of the number of free 
blacks— so called— that have perished from destitution in the 
single city of New York, since the reiga of pseudo-philan- 
thropy directed all its energies to the especial case of the 
miseries oisJaveryso called—where destitution is unknown ? 

Whoeyer remembers the particulars to some extent, of 
the sufferings of tte poor of that city in the winter of 181C, 
I7-— the winter of soup-house memory, — when thousands 
of the lives of the starving poor were saved by the distri- 
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bution of poor soup— m ^ Ilttbtunhuen 
one morning, there w I unl tti d al ] d s of fi 
black persons and child n wh bad p lob d f m bun 
and cold 1 

Indescribable were that w nt a snff am nj, tl 

poor, and especially tb 4.tr n p ^ b y p b d by 

scores ; — hundreds, pbp — Ibntb asamU 

number tbere compar d w tb tb p nt An In li t 
sad time too, they lia n d n dl n and 

well as in numbers. Py mm t n ly b b a 
tbeir increase. 

The nest year ofte th t f gbtf Is n Th ^ ty 
for the Prevention ofPp mntb tjfNwik 
was formed, and proc d d t the d ba of tb rap 
tant duties under the m m nt f ab ut 40 g ntl m q 

of the highest cbaract t t 1 nt nt tj and b n 
lenee. 

Gen. Matthew Cla k tb fi t P 1 nt was a d d 
by six vice presidents f wh m w B kh 1 t L ng 
ton, and Nicholas Fish and J bn Gn m S ta y 

The re.st, with thi ty m n w m n f m 1 

mark. By means of 1 nt nd a t n tt tb 

haimts of vice and cr m nd tb ab d f p ty nd 
wretchedness were espl d nd tb I tb m and It ng 
and beart-rending details were spread before the Society: 
Having enumerated Ten sources of Pauperism, in their 
first Annual Report; The following paragraph reads thus : 

" Such axe the causes which arc considered as the more 
prominent and operative in producing that amount of indi- 
gence and suffering, which awakens the charity of this city, 
and which has occasioned the erection of buildings for elee- 
mosynary purposes, at an expense of. half a million of dol- 
lars, and which calls for the annual distribution of 90,000 
dollars more. But, if the payment of this sum were the 
only iueoiivenience to be endured, — trifling, indeed, in 
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comparison, would be the evils which claim our attention. 
Of the mass of affliction and wretchedness actually sus- 
tained, how small a portion is thus relieved ! Of the 
qaantity of misery and vice which the causes we have enu- 
merated, with others we havo not named, bring upon the 
city, how trifling the portion actually removed by public 
or by private benevolence ! Nor do we conceive it possiHe 
to remove this load of distress, by all the alms-doing of 
which the city is capable, while the causes remain in full 
and active operation." 

So spake those great and good men more than 34 years 
ago, when New York was a village, compared with itself 
now; and all the causes they then enumerated still "re- 
main in full and active operation ;" and several more, not 
less potent, have since been added. And if then, such 
men talked of a "ma.ss of affliclion an! wretchedness 
and of a " load of distress whi h they could not ' con 
ceive it possible to removi what now may be supposed 
the amount of misery and suffering among the free un 
known to the people of the South, teehniLally called 
slaves P 

When will honest ind quiet j eople learn any thing of 
the true merits of the quesdoc and bo alle to julc-e rif,l t- 
eous judgment ? Sarcly not so 1 ng as by tlicir p ^tors 
and teachers -ind g eit E clesiistical bodies tlicj are m 
effect falsely taught that it is better to die of stuvation 
under the name of freedom, than to live m comfort, aud 
fearless of want anl bo ciUcd a slave 

A few years s nee oni, of the m st numerous and 
respectable bod es of Chr st ins in our hn 1 l]irouj.h tht r 
highest constituted tribunal so representeJ the sj tern of 
southern slavery, as to receive fiom a like body m Urtat 
Britain the highest espres ion of approbation m these preg 
naat words: " Ardently do we desire your encouragement 
ill your praisoworlliy carefr; most pini^erely do wo approci- 
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ate your Cbristian testimony to the essential sin/uhess of 
slavelioWlng. — We beseech you, dear brethren, to perse- 
vere in your rigHteous agitation, till the object he achieved. 
Ceap« not to expose the enormity of tlie crime of buying 
and selling a fellow creature ; of reducing a human being 
endowed with an immortal soul to the level of an ok or an 
ass. Stand fast by that clause of youi declaration which 
asserts that American slavery is intrinsically an unright- 
eous and oppressive system, opposed to the prescriptions of 
the law of God, to the spirit and precepts of the gospel, 
and to the best interests of humanity." 

Who would be able to believe, beforehand, that such 
greetings and congratulations, and announcements of theo- 
logical belief and Christian morals, could possibly be ad- 
dressed to one great body of Bible-believing Christians, 
from a like body in another land of Bibles ? The eeseniial 
sinfulness of ilaveholding, proclaimed by people who insist 
on the supreme authority of the Bible as the Word of Gfod, 
in which a great slaveholder is called the Fkiend OF God, ' 
in the Old Testament, and in the New Testament, an 
Apostle sends an Epistle by a fugitive slave to his master, 
to solicit and plead for pardon for the returning runaway ! 

Alas ! to what does all this contempt for the authority 
of the Word of God tend and point t Are those great 
Christian bodies about to deny the faith utterly, and be- 
come infidel ? With them, too, is Christianity to become 
a " failure ?" May IleaTen forbid, and avert the seem- 
ingly rea] impending danger, and bring them back to their 
old and honest rule of faith—" the Uible, the whole Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible." 

"Intrinsically aa unrighteous and oppressive system." 
And these are words of Englishmen. I— English Christians ! 
Have they been so long, and so familiarly, acquainted 
with the very cruelest oppression of tlic poor in their own 
land, as to become callous in their sympathies with rciiU- 
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ties, and only able to feel for fictions f Can it lie tliiit 
tLoy know of the British Parliamentary confessions of op- 
presgions ? And do they know notliiDg of the slaying of 
women and uhildrcn to make room for sheep ? " Opposed 
to the prosciiptions of the law of God !" Their own op- 
pressive and brutaliiitig pauper system is not — is it? — 
opposed to the prescriptions of the law of (Jod. How a 
beam in an eye of one effectually hides a mote in that of 
another ! " To the spirit and precepts of tho Gospel ;" 
and yet, the spirit and precepts of the Gospel are better 
observed by masters, giving "that which is just and 
ei{ual'' to their Bervants, than they are towards poor hire- 
lings in any country under heaven, not to say in England, 
where they arc confessedly under the most grinding and 
starving oppression ; to the dwarfing, even, of thousands, 
and so creating, by cruelty, an inferior caste 1 

" To the best interesta of humanity." Our Southern 
system of Slavery opposed to the best interests of hu- 
manity ! What are those best interests of humanity ? 
Are they paganism, savagism, vice, crime, and starvafion ? 
If so, then, indeed, is this system opposed to the best in- 
terests of humanity ; for, with the most remarkable bless- 
ings of Heaven upon it, it has done, in successful opposition 
against them, what no other means or agents have ever 
done. 

In opposition to Paganism, the forces of the Christian 
world have been combined, impliedly and actually, for 
many centuries ; and there have been expended millions of 
means, heedless of the cries of the poor at home, and care- 
less of the eondition of the worse than pagans at their own 
doors ; and yet this world-wide combination has not effected 
the tithe of the spiritual conquests over Paganism, that 
have been quietly effected by this blindly and blasphe- 
mously anathematized system of " American Slavery." 

to savagism; it baa civilized and Chris- 
19 
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rarely elae where. 

But all the slaves of the South were not originally either 
pagans or savages ? No, a slight scattering of them were 
Mihomedans. And is it opposed to the best interests of 
humanity to Christianize Mahomedans ? Of this interest- 
ing elasi of Africans — a race apparently distinct from the 
general cegro type — there are some still living in various 
parts of the South, and they aie mostly, if not all, good 
and happy Christians, such as I have elsewhere described 
one of them — Old King. 

I have before me a letter from the South, which gives 
an account of one of these African Mahomedans, and that 
seems very clearly to suggest the interesticg supposition, 
that those of them who came as captive slaves to this 
country— as others doubtless to otter countries — were 
banished into slavery by the rulers of their tribes for po- 
litical offences : — a long-standing Mahomedan custom. 
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The letter referred to was received two days since, by a 
reverend neiglilior and courteous friond, wlio had seen and 
coHversed with the old mau, and listened to his reading his 
Arahic Uible, and to his very poetic translation of the 23d 
Psilm. It was procured at my request; and, by with- 
holding names — for which I can see no other very good 
reason than custom, which is certainly often "more hon- 
ored in till, breath than the observance"— I trust no confi- 
dence will be considered as violated by the use here made 
of it, to show that the best I'ateresfs nf humanity were not 
opposed by the purchase of this Mahomedan captive and 
retaining him in captivity, unless the best interests of hu- 
manity are promoted better by Islamism than by Chris- 
tianity. 

THE LETTER. 

"N. C, Feb. 4th. 

" Dear Sir, — I cannot give you very definite answers 
to your queries concerning " Uncle Moreau," aa the old 
gentleman is rather averse to talking about his early life, 

" Uncle Moreau" was born on the banks of the Senegal 
River, and belonged to the tribe of the Foulahs, a Moham- 
medan tribe of Africans. His father appears, from his 
statement to have been a man of wealth and standing 
among his people. According to Morcan's statements, he 
was the owner of seventy slaves ; and was a candidate for 
election as chief mler of the tribe — in which he was 
defeated. (This is Moreau's statement. I had always 
thought that this office among these ti-ibcs was hereditary.) 
Slavery was a very mild thing in that country in some 
respeetfl, as the slaves work but half the day. After his 
father died, he lived «-ith his uncle at Footah. His undo 
was principal officer of state to the ruler of Footah. His 
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" Uncle M ytwgdfbmto come to 

this country — 11 g d — M t y g ^' (meaning 

thereby his Saviour !) 'Mastek ver^/ good.' 

"He is now between 83 and 84 years of age — very 
devout ia all his habits, and patiently waiting for the 
coming of his Master. 

"I do not know whether I have answered all your 
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questions — but I bave given you tbe substance of all the 
old man said to me — in reply to my queries. He bas 
written an account of his early life in Arabic, which he 

has given to Mrs. , after exacting the promise that 

it should not be translated during his life. 

"When General returns from Alabama, where 

he is at present, it is mj intention to prepare an extended 
account of Uncle Sloreau for some of our periodicals. 
"Sincerely your brother in Chriit. 



With many thinls ani grateful considerationi for the 
writer, and for raj friend, his &c rre&pondunt on the Upper 
Delaware, I shall look mtb much mtcrost for the fulfil- 
ment of this promise, well assuicl of ils sujpljing a 
thrilling and valid testimony that Southern sla\eiy is not 
always opposed to " the beat interi-sts of hurainity." — 
Uncle Moreav, says it was good Jor him to come to this 
country : " all good — Master very good." And so have 
said, and still say, thousands of Christianized Africans. 

Now, if we are not much mistaken, candid people, — not 
lashed to parties and prejudices, — will agree to say, that 
we have given some strong enough proofs to convince them 
that " American slavery," which feeds the hungry, and 
clothes tbe naked ; instructs the ignorant ; reclaims the 
savage ; converts the idolatrous pagan, and the beleaguered 
Mohammedan, is not opposed " to the spirit and precepts 
of the Gospel, and to the best interests of humanity;" but 
that they are tbe opposers of these interests who allow 
their own hungry neighbors to go unfed, and to die of 
starvation ; and who suffer them to go unclothed and to 
freeze to death j and to remain in uninstruetcd ignorance 
from generation to generation until they become savages ; 
as found by thousands in Philadelphia, and by tens of 
thousands in London, — fbe favored abodes of these Chris 
19* 
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tiaa correspondents, wtoao pious sympathy seenas of the 
very peculiar cast of cot being aWe to find any thing to 
exercise itself upon but at a very great distance. In their 
denunciatory anxiety for the negroes of the South, who are 
in no need of their aid or interference, — they altogether 
forget, and lose sight of the real and killing evils at their 
very doors. Elevated above all considerations of home 
dnty and mercy; — from their baJIoon of self-righteousness, 
they can see no Saint Giles; no Baier street; and indeed 
nothing short of a Southern plantation, and tiiat through a 



The South very meekly complains of the hard words of 
their Northern Christian Brethren, and a Northern organ 
and oracle says, " The question is thus pressed to an issue, 
now wholher the great body of Christians at the North sanc- 
tion the violent measures and vituperative denunciations of 
a few, who are represented as saying, ' We have exhausted 
the argument with tJte slave-holder and must now try the vir- 
tue of cold steel.' " On this point there can be no mistake. 
Our Soathern brethren must know that the great mass of 
Christians in the non-slaveholding States give no counte- 
nance to the laad projects of a few who would "call down 
fire from Heaven" upon those who will not submit to their 
dictation. But the mass of Northern Christians — there ia 
not the slightest doubt — and it is but kindness and honesty 
to our Southern brethren explicitly to say so, they will 
never say less than that American slavery is opposed 
to the prescription of the law of God, to the spirit and 
precepts of the Gospel, and to the best interests of human- 
ity." This is the lesson sent by the British abolition 
brethren to the " Northern Christians "■ — how very modest, 
and meek exceedingly — and they learn the lesson by heart, 
and pour it into the ears of the " Southern brethren," and 
in "kindness and honesty" explicitly assure them that 
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they sha.ll abide by this teaching of the Britisli abolition- 

These Northern Christians, who send forth from Phil- 
adelphia this hostile missive to the South to he defi- 
antly hurled in the teeth of their Southern brethren, dis- 
claim all connection with the coll sled party. They give 
no countenance to tlieir mad projects ! By no manner of 
means. Certainly not. Were not this subject so awfully 
serious, 1 should he tempted to quote here a thought or 
two from Coleridge's "Mad Ox." It is commended to 
thia disciple of British abolitionism. 

" Apart " — Low far apart we shall see — " apart from the 
raving of mad fanatics, there is a deep and growing con- 
viction" — it grows just in proportion to the growth of ir- 
reverence for the Woao of God, and disloyalty to the 
Constitution of the Union. " There is a deep and growing 
conviction of the unutterable abomination of slavery, and 
an increasing delermination not to rest until this foul blot 
is wiped away from the Church, and a jubilee is proclaimed 
throughout the land." Of course, in these meek and 
modest words, no countenance is given to vituperative de- 
nunciations ! — no invitation to the fanatical use of cold sicel. 
By no sort of means ! no I But we will proceed with our 
extract from this gentle Northern Christian — this Jdnd and 
honest, and most magnanimous philanthropist, whose char- 
ity is so far from beginning at home as to forget that it 
has one, and goes to England for lessons in the art of econ- 
omising a distant crusade} and in the somewhat more prac- 
tical and available art of modem fuss-making. 

" These are the views, the feelings, and the purposes of 
a great majority of the wisest and best men in the nou- 
slaveholding States. Our brethren at tho South ought to 
be apprised of this as settled, iinchanging truth." The 
statistics arc his own. 

As one of the wisest and lest of men, he condescends — 
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as due to the Southern tretbren — to fell tlicm this settled, 
unchanging truth. His eondesceuaion i3 scarcely interior 
to his marked and very remarkable modosty There eaa 
be no doubt that this man js 1 di^tingiiishi,d member of 
that ¥ery polite and courteous class, wto take off the hat 
when speaking of tbem^ehcs in profound reverence for the 
suhject. 

"Were t a Southern man, it Booms to me that I should 
feel in no little degree obliged to this modest gentleman — 
not merely for his very amusing arrogance and presump- 
tion, hut for his frank manner in removing the curtain to 
expose the doings of the independent conclave— independ- 
ent of the cold steel party, I mean — of conspirators against 
the liberties and immunities of the South. Some irritable 
people may be not a little nettled by his assuming, that his 
party comprise " the mass of Northern Christians ;" but 
surely it is not worth while. History supplies abun- 
dance of examples of even cliques and cabals indulging in 
this sort of amusing self-complacency. 

Such as this interesting specimen of arrogance — this 
phenomenon of stupid vanity — have often appeared for a 
little while above the horizon, presuming that in earth and 
heaven there remains nothing for them to learn. That 
there is any thing not known — to say nothing of dreamed 
of — ia their philosophy never enters even the abode of their 
imi^matjon That to reform, accjrdicgto their notion, 
some particular branch of moral ■'ucnce, founded on a ba- 
Ei^ of eveilastmg truth, might involve the derangement of 
the uai\er al system f f morals, never enters the three by 
four apartment of their puny intellects; and that any in- 
terference dcvi=-d by them, to improve the scheme of 
Providence, m ^ht turn out to be no better than " a rude 
jOg from the elumsj fiat of a clown who knew nothing of 
the component parts of the machmc ;" they are not able 
even to dream of. It is not given to such to sec, that " the 
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wisest are but as fools when measuring tliemselTes against 
Him wbosa ways are past finding oaf, and wlio oft, amidst 

"Thick clouds and darlt 
Chooses to dwell, bie glory unobaoured, 
And witb (bfl mojeety of darkneaa round 
Cirska bia ibrone." 

To attempt any thing like a sober discussion of such 
people's crotchets — to break a lance witli such champions 
of impraoticahleness, in sober earnest — -would be the veriest 
quisotism imaginablftj if not a culpable waste of time in 
air-beating. But there is something due to the busy, and 
to the young; who have not time to explore their hollow- 
nes3, and to measure their shallows ; or whose esperienco 
is too short to have reached tho standard by which to 
measure their magnitude— or rather — what ? Why, in the 
world, has not Dr. Noah Webster given ua minitude, as 
well as magnitude ? 

But this little gentlemaa is a scribe — a sort of amanu- 
ensis of his party — as such, what he tells as is to be heeded 
as such. I don't meaa as the sentiments of the " mass of 
Northern Christians," but of the pretty numerous party — 
esoluaivc of the cold Ueel party — whom he considers to be 
the mass of Northern Christians. And when he speaks 
falsely, and in the very teeth of general experience, of 
" The working of' the system," as " proved by an experi- 
ence of more than half a century, to be fraught with the 
most disastrous consequences — socially, politically and mo- 
rally — that it is a deadly Upas tree, sending forth putrid 
and poisonous exhalations in every direction ; — that all 
good men ought to unite in " hewing down and casting it 
into the fire j" — when thus he proffers the strong hand and 
the heart of fire to the cold steel party, in the name of his 
own party, which he dignifies as the mass of Northern 
Christians— then it is not good sense to smile upon as 
amusing ; but to look gravely on him as the representative 
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and mouth piece of his party, by n'liich tlio South is thus 
denouuced. 

But what is to be done ? Let the Soutli, and the 
fritnda of the South, leara to distinguish — not between the 
cold steel party and this party which denounces it while it 
sustains it, but — between their true friends and such as 
call them our dear Southern brethren, " curse them in 
their syinpathies," — are very sorry that they are under the 
slupe/i/ing infiuence vipon the conscience of slavehtMers, and 
fear much that they may have, at last, to give up their 
dear Southern brethren to the cold steel 

" All good men ought to unite in " hewing it down and 
casting it into the fire !" But this comes from the sym- 
pathising party of dear brethren who disclaim the use of 
vituperative language and Billingsgate denunciation. It 
is the party whose deliberate, settled, unchanging determi- 
nation it is to Buhvert; — as soon as possible to subvert the 
Southern system of servitude, and so add a few millions to 
our free black population. 

Is it desirable? Is such "a consummation devoutly 
to be wislied ?" Would it he a doubtless good for the 
blacks? Would they continue for any great length of 
time, as now they arc, to be better off; and in all things 
better, than the free negroes of the H^orth ?— The denizens 
of Anthony street, the Five Points, the Penitentiary, the 
Lunatic Asylum, in New York ? and of Baker street, 
Moyamenaing, the Penitentiary, the Asylum, in Philadel- 
phia ? How long would they continue better, and better 
off, than are those hungry, naked, vicious, miserable 
beings, with no more care for either their souls or their 
bodies, than these have had extended to them? With 
such negleet of the white race they would dwindle away 
towards extermination. 

But elsewhere I have intended, at least, to show the 
cruelties, and some of the " frightful results" of premature 
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and promiscuous manamiasioas. As said by Dr. Johnson, 
that nothing is easier than to ridicule tho Bible, bo nothing 
is easier tbaa for shallow recklessness to talk loud and 
learnedlj about the evils of slavery, until every other evil 
in the human condition is forgotten or lost sight of. 
When all other evils are removed or remedied, there will 
remain no longer any difficulty in the removal of this. 
But so long as the poor are suffered to die of starvation in 
the midst of plenty, I am not for a war against the smaller 
evil of negro slavery. 
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CHAPTER xxir. 

NEW EKULAND. 

In eithor history or experience, scarcely aay thing can 
be found so strangely anomalous, as the prevalancc of the 
abolition spirit in Now England. By thousands of unim- 
peachable witnesses, it has heen unmistakably declared to 
be an evil and wicked spirit; and yet it has mnUitudea of 
devoted foUowera. As a cruel and implacable spirit, Jt 
has inflicted on its victims, calamities and suficringa of the 
most lamentable character; and still it is lauded and wor- 
shipped ; and high honors are conferred upon it by princi- 
palities and powers. 

In Massachusetts, as a living power, this evil spirit has 
established his head-c[uartera ; and thence sends forth his 
deflating hosta, blighting and blaating every thing that 
falls in their way of destruction. To the wise and the 
good, it is a great grief and mortification ; but they have 
learned to bear the evil aa best they may, with the com- 
fort, that the sappers and miners of the Bible and the 
constitution, may not be able to destroy her well earned 
and fair fame, until the Old South, and Fanel'il Hall, 
and her Bd:(icer Hh.l monument be all devoured by the 
tooth of Time, and that then their occupation will be 

Sustained in comfort and countenance by her history, 
and by her enduring mouuments and noblo institutions, 
she may calmly, though blushing, bear to be also distin- 
guished as the head-quarters of the abolition faction ; 
(228) 
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as at tliia time ehe indispatablj isj and apparently as the 
result of her people's choice. 

For a goodly period already MaBsaehu setts has Lad 
acknowledged claims — scarcely second to any — to bo the 
principal rendezvous of abolitionism ; and at length, she 
has fairly established ihem, and caused them to be nation- 
ally allowed. To this end, she has sent to the support 
of her abolition corps in the House of llepresentatives, an 
uncompromising and revolutionary member of the faction 
to the Senato of the Union, pledged to all possible efforts 
to destroy the Union, if he cannot subvert the system of 
Southern servitude. 

In her high places of Church and State, for many 
years past, this has been a darling subject, — a topic 
scarcely inferior in interest to the Sea Serpent in its 
highest credit, or another — a contemporary — that I will 
not name. 

A vast deal of verbal, learned, and ardent sympathy, 
has been manifested for the negro race, from the palmy 
days of Dr. Channiug's visit to the West Indies, down to 
the senatorial days of Mr. Samner. The literature, the 
logic, and the laudation of the Rev. Doctor, were bestowed 
on the negroes; and the only great effort of eloquence 
made by the senator was thrown into the same scale in 
favor— as intended— of their sable darlings ;— " one of the 
best races of the human family," says the doctor, " singu- 
larly susceptible of improvement;" — and with "a grace- 
fulness and dignity of form and motion, rare in my own 
native New England." " Their improvability is not to be 
questioned ;" says an Honorable disciple of Dr. Channing. 

How very happy for the good and singularly improvable 
race to have such champions, advocates and teachers, at 
home as well as abroad : — distinguished doctors of divi- 
nity, — members of both Houses of Ccngres'i, — of ihc 
British Parliament; — authors of eminence in prose and 
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poetry, male and female, io numbers numlierless Aud 
now, last, not least, the female nobility aud gentry of 
England have added their efficient and powerful aid still 
more to improve this happy people. 

With such vantage ground to stand upon, and with such 
aids, snrely, by this time, the negroes of New England, 
and of Massachusetts in partienlar, should he all highly 
polished images of God in ebony! Adurned with every 
virtue and every grace, they ought to he found first among 
the foremost, in the practice of all that is honest and 
honorable; and in the merited enjoyment of every sort nf 
human comfort and happiness. As they are described by 
reverend doctors and honorable cabinet ministers aud sena- 
tors, as singularly/ improvable, we seem to have a fair right 
tu expect to find their character justifying their teachers 
and advocates in their laudatory descriptions. 

But is it so? Are the free negroes of New England 
thus found to justify such praise? With such powerful, 
learned, and benevolent friends ; and with half a century 
of negro freedom, how hare they demnnstrated their 
vnqvpstioned improvabilili/, and that they are one of the 
Lest races of the human family ? How have these proud 
claims been snpported? 

By even anti-alavery accounts, they are represented as 
being not better, nor better o£F, than their less favored 
brethren of the race elsewhere. Nay, wonderful, as it 
must, and ought to appear, the free negroes of Massaehu- 
setts are both wor'.e in character, and worse off in condi- 
tion, than are the free negroes out of New England by a 
large difference, and even than in most of the other 
New England States, in which (hey are less favored at 
home, and less honorably and ahly represented in the 
national legislature. 

According to a former Eeport of the " Prison Diseiphne 
So,:;Ely,'' tl]i= best of (he r.ir-es nf the human familv luj 
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more than fourteen times as many oonvicta in the Massa- 
chusetts Penitentiary as Iiad tlie white population in pro- 
portion to their numhers. One negro in every one hun- 
dred and forty was in the prison, and, only one in two 
thousand of the whites. In Connecticut — far Jess favored 
with abolition teachers — there was little more than half 
that proportion in the penitentiary ; — about nine times the 
proportion of the whites. In New York and Pennsjlyania 
less than in Connecticut. 

Very istrange, is it not ? But the Eeport from wliich 
this statement is drawn was made in 1826. The free 
blacks of New England may have improved sinoe; and 
particularly in Massachusetts. I have not so heard ; and 
the Eeport itself, with the name of one of the most cele- 
brated anti-slavery authors and teachers — the Eev. Francis 
Wayland, as one of the managers of the Society, ex- 
pressed a serious doubt of the possHili/i/ of their improve- 
ment ickere iliey are; Dr. Channing's and Mr. Everett's 
antbority to the contrary notwithstanding. 

By the recent census, it must be inferred that they have 
been allowed to sink deeper and deeper in vice, criminality, 
degradation and wretchedness; or that vain efforts made 
to elevate them had precipitated them into idioej and 
insanity. I'oor unhappy creatures ! in either alternative 
how are they to be pitied ! 

While in Pennsylvania and New York, there is but one 
of the demented classes in more than two hundred and 
fifty; in Massachusetts there is one in fobty-three! 
Is it not wonderful as well as lamentable? My dear 
doctor, please lend me your aid. What think you of this ? 

" It does not at all surprise me. I am very sorry for 
tjic poor negroes. But to my mind, there is nothing 
strange in their dementation, and especially in Massa- 
chusetts. 

" The Abolition atmosphere there, fully enough accounts 
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for it. It crazes the poor creatures. Look at the effact of 
it beyond the boundaries of Mussachusetts ; and jou can- 
not fail to infer that tliere is the principal fountain of ths 
dementing gas. Its poison is spread by every wind that 
blow.s. It is carried into Connecticnt, and there largely in- 
creases the proportioa of insanity and idiocy above that 
of Now York. In Maine, where it seems concentrated in 
the alembic of f.inaticism, every fourteenth negro is either 
an idiot or a lunatic ! While among slaves there is not 
one in a thousand," 

" But, Dr., the Hon. Horace Greoly, the great socialistic 
philosopher, has coadcscended to tell us that ' alt that is 
proved by the fact that the proportion of insane and idiotic 
among slaves is very much smaller than among the free 
negroes, is, that slaves are in a lower and more brutal 

"Docs that kind of reasoning unravel all the difEculties 
of the case 1 Arc the negroes of Maine so highly elevated 
above those of the other Northern States ?" 

" But, seriously, doctor, what thiak jou of this notion 
of Greely ?" 

" If it viere his notion — as it is not — I should reply to 
JOU, that I think quite as well of it as of a number of his 
other notions." 

" But why do JOU think him not sincere, Dr. V 

"I think him not sincere, because I think him not a 
fool — in the usual sense of tho word." 

" Bat why should he say so, and not think so ?" 
' He is one of tho disciples of Dr. Channing, and must 
uphold his theory at anj cost. And he knew well enough 
it would satisfy his party, the most of whom are aware that 
very stupid animals — the oyster, for example — is rarely, 
if ever crazy ; and that therefore it is a plain case enough, 
that .slaves are not crazy, whom their great Doctor has de- 
clared to be brutalized by their condition. The doctor 
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himself seems never to ha\e discovered that he had demol- 
ished his own tlieory of the hrutah^mg eifi-cts of slaverj, hy 
representing the West India negioea reared in that brutal- 
izing eondition, as being mote poliohed than most of New 
Englandera. And what Dr Channmg did not perceive of 
this contradiction of words and confu'tion of ideas, Greely 
had no fear that modern at olitiomsts woald detect; save 
only the few of the class, whose talents are devoted to the 
wiclied work ,of confounding confusion and blinding the 
blipd, and hardening the stony heart 

" Yet some slaves do becomi, i.nzy, my good doctor." 

" yes, but no more thin barely exceptions enough to 
establish the general rule. In Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina, one in several thousands become idiotic or lunatic. 
Very low in the scale of being the negroes in those States 
must be when compared with the Slassachu setts blacks, 
where one in forty-three is either a maniac or an idiot ; 
and one in a hundred and forty, in the State's prison : — 
very low indeed — mere brutes ! And yet, strange to say, 
in these two slave States, there are thousands of slaves who 
are accomplished clerks and mechanics; and tens of thou- 
sands who are trusted with responsibilities which their mas- 
ters would be slow to transfer to a white man, in case of 
need, unless he came strongly fortified with well known 
vouchers of his ability and uprightness." 

" But in sober seriousness, doctor, how would you ac- 
count for the strange fact, that so few slaves become luna- 
tic, or idiotic, and bo many free blacks ?" 

" Well, in the first place, I do not think it a strange fact 
at all. Among healthy and virtuous slaves, under proper 
treatment; and steady, firm, gentle discipline — necessary 
to every body — well supplied with wholesome food, and 
not csposed to dangers and alarms, more than slaves usu- 
ally are — less than any other people in our country, far — 
and so, of course, free from the goadings of care and aiis- 
20* 
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iety, wLich drives so n any tl s 'ato madness; under 
these favorable circum t. n u wh li the good slave of a 
good master is alway f uod and j u would not find one ia 
one hundred thousanl th lun t or idiotic. 

"Disease, iotemperan 1 p vity, anxiety, hunger 

and hardship — suffer n of ne k nd or another, produce 
all the Inaacies and idiocies which are found among people 
of all colors; and of these maddening evils, the slaves of 
the South have probably a, smaller proportion than any 
other people on earth." 

" But, Dr., insanity, lunany, idiocy, are sometimes found 
in healthy and virtuous families." 

" So, unquestionably, is the gout, scrofula, and other 
transmissive diseaaesj but health, happiness and virtue, 
never originated any one of them. When gout seizes with 
its vengeful fangs, a man who had always been temperate, 
it is — as a hard necessity belonging to the system of high 
law which governs the raoo of men— -to illustrate for our 
benefit, the fearful truth, that the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, even to the third and fourth gen- 
eration ! And so is it in the diseases of the brain, when 
they are visited on the healthy, the happy and the virtu- 

" In passing, doctor, what do you think of that high 
law of the human condition which thus entails pnnish- 
menta ? I ask you, because a certain friend of joura says 
he dou't believe in it at all." 

■ " He docs though; unless himself he either a madman 
or an idiot, whoever be may be, friend or foe." 

" Why, with such confidence, do you think so, Dr. ?" 
"Simply because he cannot help himself. But to an- 
swer your first question — what I tMiih at it — this ia it : — 
I think mankind could not do without it. I think it a rod 
of rigid justice, not less necessary to our well-being, than 
the staff of mercy and melting charity ! I think a single 
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ceatury of its snapension would liiirry civilization back into 
eavagism ; and tlien reduce the savago to a bruto." 

"No doubt you are, at least partly, right, my good 
Doctor; but to return to our main subject; of the exemp- 
tion of the Southern slave from the awful calamity of 
madness " 



" Few will be deceived by the unserious theory of Mr. 
Greely, save only such as love to have it so, and are there- 
fore always ready and waiting to be deceived by any , 
Bophistry which any 'putter-on' may use to bolster up 
their spite and folly. 

" From very early days, it has been the fashion to talk 
of the brutalizing effects of slavery. And where it is a real 
down-treadiHg and irresponsible system, as was that of much 
of the slavery of pagan antiquity; and as is very much 
of the white shvery of Europe d f w t j 

Ifthl jtthBthEtldC pj — 
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ave more sober and temperate. They are every way more 
regular in their lives. They are more loyal and loving; 
aD(J, generally, incomparably more religious. And now 
if all this is not to be more civilized, I would be very glad 
to know what is ?" 

" DIr. Greely mould require to know that they should 
also be more enllghteaed with knowledge." 

" Well, even ^at, I might also have added. For, of 
the best and moat useful knowledge ; — of knowledge that 
purifies the heart and expands the mind healthily, they 
have a much larger amount than the generality of the 
free negroes of the North ; to say nothing of the millions 
of wiites, in our own, as well as in other countries, 
scarcely removed from utter darkness of mind and heart, 
and sunken in the abyss of corruption, and steeped to the 
Terj lipa in the most loathsome and brutal vioiousness and 
criminality. Li, Cite, St. Giles', Five Points, Baker 
Stkbet, supply only museura-epeoimena of this class of 
wretched monsters, which, to see, might frighten a South- 
em slave into derangement of intellect, if any sight could 

"Some, besides Mr Gicely md other abolitioniats, 
Doctor, may deem jour -lOi-ount of the euperiority of 
the Southi-ra slin e, eKtra\ agant and altogether apo 
crj phal 

"No doutt, but it IS not so, though Tor, among 
them there is a greiter proportions who understand the 
obli^atiun'i f rtligion and its true pimuples, and a 
greater propoition who understand the prictieil busi 
ness of life than there ■ire among the free blacks of the 
Kirth ' 

' There 11 not, perhai'*, bo great a proportion of them 
Viho tin read, hcwi\Lr ' 

"No A compardtiveU Ipw of them can rea 1 There 
mn n t indeed bi, imuch ^rLater pr portion of them who 
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can read, than there may have been of the British nation 
in the twelfth century: somewhat greater, I should think, 
however. But of what great service is the ahilitj to read 
a little — which is all that is generaVy possessed by the 
free negroes, notwithstanding their ' unquestioned improva- 
bility,' — jf it do little in keeping them out of penitentia- 
ries and lunatic asylums ? 

"Of good readers — readers to profit — there may be at 
least as many among the Southern, as among the Northern 
negroes. Many of them read their Bibles well, and 
sensibly. And of tho arts of life, on which much of the 
superior comforts of civiiizatioa depend, they are happily 
far from ignorant. Of this kind of valuable knowledge, 
they have a greater share than was possessed but by a few 
of the people of Europe, only a few centuries ago. 

" There is many a Southern slave whose valuable know- 
ledge would have made an Englishman famous in the 
reign of the eighth Henry of unblessed memory. But their 
good learning does not lead to lunacy, as free-negro ' im- 
provability' does in the Northern States." 

" Tou do not think. Doctor, that their learning leads 
the free blacks into lunacy ?" 

"Tcs; what they learn from an tiala very lectures and 
eermons ; newspapers, and other such literature, which 
they are so liberally supplied with iu Massachusetts, makes 
them discontented with their degraded condition ; and dis- 
content makes them vicious and criminal; and their vices 
and crimes destroy the health of both their minds and 
bodies ; and these scourges, acting upon their excited 
brains, — which have quite enough to do, even while in 
their best health, to contrive ways and means of living, 
drive them to distraction, and make of a fearful number 
of them lunatics and idiots." 

" But, Doctor, do you not think the climate may have 
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something to do as an esoiting cause of tUe Nortlierii 
negroes' infirmities ?" 

" Possibly ; in a direct waj ; and certainly, in the way 
of making it more difficult for them to obtain the means 
of comfort." 

" Their nature seems not congenial with a high latitude. 
They suffer from the cold more than white people ; and 
their suffering from cold may well be supposed to act 
harshly on their mental aud physical health," 

" There may be somethiog in that, Not much though, 
I think. For, as I remember the negroes in the days of 
my childhood, in New England, and in the very cold parts 
of the State of New York, in, and East and West of 
Albany, they were as hualthy in body and mind as their 
masters. But that was before the days of alxilitiou fana- 
ticism. Therefore, there is no doubt in my mind, that 
it is to the hot blasts of that mad fanaticism, and not 
to the cold blasts of the Northern winter, that the evil is 
to be traced. Yes, sir ; that is it, which is filling the 
Northern States with vicious, criminal, debancheJ, deaf, 
dumb, blind, insane, idiotic, sorrowing, and sufi^erlog 
negroes! And maddening oven some nhite men who 
take copious drafts of this fanatical atmosphere. 

" Poor, unhappy creatures ! My heart bleeds at the 
thought, that, dreadful as the condition is of the poor free 
negroes of this country, it seems daily to be growing 
worse and more pitious ; while that of their brethren in 
the South is gradually, but steadily, becoming bettor and 
better; notwithstanding ihe evil influence of the Northern 
fanaticism, the head-quarters of which is Massachusetts." 

"As it was once the head-quarters of what now belongs 
only to history— the most heinous bigotry, persecution, and 
oppression, that our sun ever shone on ! Where else, on 
this continent, save in New England, — in Massachusetts 
especially, — has a Protestant Government ever been found 
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to 'cliase, and scourge, and burn, and sell thfiir follow 
creatures and countrymen, into slavery f" But this waa 
done by the General Court of Boston.' 

Tlius reads the record of one example of Puritan intoler- 
ance. " Two young persons, son and daughter of Lawrence 
Southwick of Salem, who had himself been imprisoned and 
deprived of all his property, for having entertained two 
Quaiers at his house, were fined ten pounds each for non- 
attendance at the meeting, whioli tbey were unable to pay. 
The case being represented to the General Court at Boston 
that body issued an order which may still be seen on the 
Court records, bearing the signature of Edward Kawson, 
Secretary, by which the Treasurer of the County was 'fully 
evijmwered to sell ihe mid persons to any of the English 
nation at Virginia or Barbadoes to answer iaid fines.' " 

" No wonder the Quakers learned after a while to dislike 
slavery, having had so early a taste of it ; and no wonder 
the Massachusetts iceD entered with so strong a relish into 
the sUve trade, ha\ing been thus nurtured from their in- 
finey m its principles, as sanctioned, — and as they were 
taught to understand, sanctified — by the saints of Ply- 
mouth Kock, in General Court assembled nt Boston.. Aa 
well as I can recollect, however, the order to sell the 
young Qntkers int i slavery was not carried into effect?" 

No thanks to the (reneral Court, for the failure, though. 
Among the English shipmasters, not a Puritan could be 
found, and of couise not one that would take them on 
board his vessel to carry them into captivity. The order 
was never revoked According to the Quaker poet, Whittier, 
— who tells us nothing of the young man — to the first appli- 
cation to the captains to take the condemned maid on board, 

"KovoiceorElgnrcplkd." 
Then to the stout sea, captains, Ihe ShcrLfl- turning suid 
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Grim and sUent stood tha oaptiius ; and when again he cried, 
" Speak out my worthy seamen !" no voice nor tign replied : 
Bat I felt a hnnd press my own, and liLmi words mot my oar ;— 
" Qod help thee and preserve theo, my gentle girl and door '." 

A woEght seemed lifted off my heart— a pitying friend was nigli, 
I felt it in his hard rough band, I saw it in hia eye ; 
And when again the Sheriff spake, that voiee so kind to me, 
Growled back ita stormy answer like the roaring of the Bea;~ 

« Pile my stip with bats of sUyer— paok with coins of Spanish gold. 
From keel-piece up to deck-plank, the roomago of her hold. 
By the llriog &od that made mo ' I would sooner in yon hay 
Sink ship and crew and cargo tian b ar this child awuy I" 

And SO tlie miid wis allowed to K-turn to lier desolated 
home. The M\alier captains aliamed the puritaos into a 
spasm of forbearance But ueither tin, ohronioler nor the 
poet tells us what became of the male joiitli, and they 
leave as to suppose that he was actually gold as a slave. 

The prose and the poefry I have quoted fiom Miss Mit- 
ford's delightful book — " Keo Ueotions of a Literary Life." 
She claims credit for the English nation that the English 
captains refused to tike part m the Funtin persecn- 
tion! Were not the persecutors themsLhei Englishmen? 
And were the same clnss of En^lishmtn at home guiltless 
of pars coition ? 

Miss Mitford quotes frcm inothLr of Whitfier's poems, 
"Massachusitts to Virginia, ' full of f iry, fi^rht and falsa- 
hood, on a matter about a fugitive slave In bepraising 
both poems, the dear good old Kdy setma to bse sight of 
the glaring fact, that in the former the poet eseerates puri- 
tanism, and in the latter lauds it. 

"Thank God! not quite so vilely can Massaehuacfta bow. 
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Could ho bave been thinking of tbe spirit that condemned 
the two young quakers to be sold into slavery ? The next 
line is a gem : 

"Dream not because her piigtim blood movei "iUw and calm and 



Think of that : — the cool and calm blood of the puritans 
who more tlian once St- Barfkolomeiccd the poor Indians ; 
am), according to Miss Mitford, scour ffed, imprisoned, 
burned, and sold their fellow creatures into slaver!/. Calm 
and c«oI, indeed ! 

In this unhappily suggestive poem, Virginia is repre- 
sented as being the author of ber own slave institution. 
It is a false representation. This ia passing. Uut it 
would be pleasant to know how many of the present race 
of Virginia negroes are indebted to Massachusetts for their 
greatly superior condition over that of their unhappy race 
in the wilds of Africa, — the moat degraded and bloodiest of 
savages ? 

Perhaps Friend Wbittier, or some other Massachusetts 
abolitionist will tell us whether Bristol in England, or Sa- 
lem in Massachusetts, ia entitled to precedence in the his- 
tory of the slave-trade. 

" You somewhere made a passing allusion, doctor, to the 
maddening effects of the abolition spirit on the mind of 
some white men as well as black. Will you bo so good 
as to explain it 1" 

" Certainly. It has made monomaniacs of thousands, of 
the otherwise excellent, and highly accomplished, and re- 
spectable portion of the land, and driven many into raving 
madness." 

"To whom of the latter class do you refer, doctor, that 
is still out of the Asylum ?" 

" I refer to the speakers generally, who so eloquently 
address the anti-blavory Eocietics, as I have heard them, 
1\ 
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and as they are reported by tte newspapers; and in par- 
ticular, to suoli persons as we often meet in traveUing, wlio 
are BOraetlmea found even to froth like a mad boar, while 
pressing their abolition doctrines, and denouncing with fu- 
rioas execrations, the Southern system of negro slavery ; 
wbich, by the way, would seem to be an altogether better 
school than they had been educated in." 

"Yes; true enough; the accounts of the late anti-ala- 
very society in Boston and Manchester do supply a largo 
body of evidence of the manners of the members, and 
especially the principal orators." 

" Until some three years ago, most of the Boston aboli- 
tionists preserved something like a decent control of them- 
selves with regard to things mostsaered; but at length they 
broke out, and broke over all the usual barriers, as by com- 
mon consent erected, between them and the assaults of mea 
in their senses, however impious in principle, and profii gate 
in habit and conduct. At the meeting of the society in 
the spring of 1850, a man of learning and eloquence— and 
until then supposed, I believe, to be an altogether decent 
man, at least — in the course of his declamation, broke out 
in these awful and mad denunciations : "Down with your 
Bible ! — Down with your political parties ! — Down with 
your God that sanctions slavery '. The God of Moses Stu- 
art—the Andover God— the Ood of Wm. H. Sogers, which 
is worshipped in the Winter street Church, is a monster, 
composed of oppression, fraud, injustice, pollution, and 
every crime in the shape of slavery ! To such a Ood I 
am an atheist !" 

" Can any thing be more horrible ? Can any thing bet- 
ter or more definitely indicate insanity than such senti- 
ments publicly announced and promulgated in a Christian 
land ?" 

" I should think not, doctor. Scarcely any thing can be 
imagined more shockingly bla.'^phemous !" 
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" And yetj at some of their later meetings, they have 
Bpokbn — which is still more shocking — deliberately ; and 
■with an apparent determined coolness, of the necessity of 
destroying the Bible and the churches, in order to give tho 
people some chance of coming to the truth on tho subject 
of their duties towards the negroes; and as though there 
were nothing due, as duty, or forbearance, to any body 
ilse thau the negroes and the abolitioaistb." 

"But what wonder is it, that it has come to this, with 
the really fanatical, when such men as Channing, Wayland, 
Barnes, and others of like mark, have supplied them with 
weapons against the Bible and the Federal Constitution, 
and, indeed, against the sobrieties and amenities of every 
species of truth, righteousness and charity?" 

" True enough, what wonder, that in a path in which those 
men walked proudly, in their denunciations, such persons 
as G-arrison and Wright, Phillips, Fobs and Foster, Theo- 
dore Parker, and the Abbys and Nabbys, and Harriets, 
should walk more proudly and recklessly, and denounce 
more loudly, and with bitterer esecrationa ?" 

" I hope their conviction of the Hon. Wm. King, of 
'lying, theft, robbery and murder,' will not act unfavora- 
bly on his supposed convalescence." 

" I trust it may not. But was any thing ever heard of 
more absurd, than tho serious pretensions of some aboli- 
tionists — themselves yet not quite distraught — that the ac- 
tors in tho late New Hampshire Anti-slavery meeting 
were neither mad nor fanatical ?" 

" Doctor, are there not to be found among the writings 
of the celebrated men already named, some very distinct 
indications of the fanatical spirit ?" 

« Plenty of them. What can better indicate that destruc- 
tive spirit, than what is said by Wayland and repeated by 
Barnes — both claiming to reverence and defer to the Scrip- 
tures — declariug the principle, that if tho Bible sanctious 
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tho institution of slavery, it is not to be bclicTod ; and if 
belicTed, it is one of tho greatest curses that ever befol 
the human race ?" 

" Does their exact language, Dr., warrant you in so 
representing those eminently popular and celebrated men?" 

" I have no doubt of it ; or I would by no means say so. 
Those are Barnes' own words, and they are recognized as 
true by all abolitionists — believers and infidels : 

" 'If the Bible could be shown to defend and countenance 
slavery, it would make thousands of infidels ; for there aro 
multitudes of minds that will see more clearly, that sla- 
very is against all the laws whicb God has written on tho 
human soul, than they would see, that a book sanctifying 
Buoli a system had evidence of Divine origin.' " 

" And that passage, all the abolitionists, — who yet seem 
to wish not to make entire shipwreck of the little faith 
they yet have in the Bible, — have carefully committed to 
memory. Even many of the good and peaceable Quakers, 
though not in general very foad of Dr. Barnes, have that 
celebrated passage at their tongue's end, and always ready 
for use, in every discussion in which they aro asked to 
defer to the Bible. Very solemnly, and in a kind manner, 
they adduce or allude to it, and then, with still deeper and 
alarmed solemnity, they most kindly caution their opponent 
not to involve the Bible in the slavery controversy, lest he 
may encourage, and oven force people — ^and the very best 
of people too — to become infidels !" 

"It would be pleasant,— would it not, — to be able to 
ask Dr. Barnes, face to face, if it be quite clear that 
- slavery is more against all tho laws which God has written 
on the human soul, than to suffer men to die of starvation 
witliin arm's length; and from year to year to allow thou- 
sands of human beings to be constantly esposed to that 
most horrible of calamities ?" 

" It would indeed be pleasant enough, if only for tho 
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purpose of learning iow such men dispose of such homo 
subjects in the North, while their warmest sympathies are 
sent off on a Southern crusade. But, doctor, what is the 
other passage that you alluded to ?" 

" It is an endorsement, by Barnes of Wajland, in thia 
wise : ' Well may we ask, in (he words of Dr, Wajlaud, 
whether there was ever such a moral superstructure raised 
on such a foundation? The doctrine of Purgatory from a 
verse iu Maccabees; the doctrine of Papacy from the say- 
ing of Christ to Peter ; the establishment of the Inquisition 
from the obligation to extend tho knowledge of religious 
truth, all seem nothing to it. If the religion of Christ 
allows such a license from such precepts as these, the 
New Testament would be the greatest curse that ever was 
inflicted on our race.' " 

" Now if such men have the hardihood so to speak of 
God's Holy Word, why should we wonder, that such as 
Garrison, Douglass, Theodore Parker and the rest of the 
great army of fanaticism, cry out with a voice that drowns 
the storm, and shocks every aoul that has yet any reverence 
for sacred things and subjects — any belief, or fear, or love 
of God — any religious decency, even, — ' Down with the 
Bible ! — Down with the churches ! — Down with God ! ! l — 
I am an atheist !' But such are the leaders of abolitionism 
in our day ! May God in His great mercy give them 
repentance and a better mind." 

" Doctor, you are moved. It would be strange if you 
were not. I could not envy the man, nor wish him for a 
friend, that such things could not move. But let us leave, 
for a little, the abolition divines, for the abolition poli- 
ticians. Fancy yourself in the lobby, and disposed to be 
amused by a poppinjay or a butcher bird, and that you 
see one of them arising from his Congressional Chair of 
State, and look as if saying, 

21* 
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And then, — hear,— hear, — ' Sir, I must express the most 
energetic disaent from those who would justify slavery 
from the Levitical Law. My reason and eODScience revolt 
from those interpretations wliich 

Torture fha haUowed pages of tho BiMo, 
To Eanction crime and robbery and blood. 

And in Oppression's hateful aen-ice, libel 
Both man and God!' 

Think of that, doctor, and laugh, if you can ; for there is 
certainly no good reason to be otherwise thaa amused by 
such flippant fustian, from a foppish pretender to a deep 
knowledge of both politics and divinity, and to history and 
philosophy to boot." 
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Abolitionists speak often and self-compkcently of the 
local insurrections whicJi they liaye sometimes been able to 
ferment into bloody results in the South; and of their suc- 
cessful seditions in the North, they boast triumphantly ; and 
very confidently they talk and write of greater things to 
come of the same sort. Would it not be as wiso, and quite 
aa Christian-like, to exchange their complaisance and con- 
fidence for lamentation for the desperate rows that are daily 
coming off in every part of the North? 

Would not serious apprehensions, that such outrages of 
law and humanity, may grow into a general insurrection, 
to the OTertuming of the present order of things, here, bo 
at least aa reasonable as the hope of overturning order in 
the South ? 

When a Northern minister of religion, in his pulpit 
boasts of baring supplied arms for resistance of law, there 
would seem quite as much danger of a revolt in the North, 
as of a servile war in the South. As even sanctioned by 
laws here, there is none of that oppression in the South, 
which is said in Scripture to mal.-e a wise man mad ! 

Thcro is none of that "life-long want that makes 
men beasts and devils 1 — the oppression that goes on all 
the year round, — the want that goes on all tho year 
round, — and the filth, and the lying, and the swearing, 
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and the profligacy, — that go on all the year round,— 
and tbe sickeuiug weight of debt, and the miserable grind- 
ing anxiety from rent-day to rent-day, and Saturday night 
to Saturday night, that crushes a man's soul down, and 
drives every thought out of his head but how ho is to fill 
bis stomach and warm hia hack, and keep a roof over bis 
head, till be daren't for hia life take hia thoughts one mo- 
ment off the meat that perisheth." 

f. In our own North, as well aa in Europe — in England — 
proud abolition England — that aat to one of her own loyal 
sons for the picture^there are countless multitudes, "who 
feel this and feel nothing else." 

In the South there is none of this depraying and mad- 
dening want and oppression. But to tbe North — it should 
he said — kindly but plainly — unless you will dare to des- 
pise the cries of the poor and downtrodden, — unless 
you wiO dose your ears that you may not hear them, 
and shut your eyes that you may not see their loathsome 
wretchedness ; — unless you will thus act the part of the ac- 
cursed of God, — where can you betake yourself, but to tho 
wilderness, to be spared the sounda and sights of misery, 
intensified by profligacy ? 

And think you, from this tme state of things, there is 
no danger ? Think you there is no call on the people of 
the North to attend to their own aflairs better, and bettor 
to mind their own business f 

You may have done well, perhaps, to put your foot on 
the neck of some old feudal oppressions, though it extinguish 
certain legal obligations recognized as such for a century, 
and more. But why did you this illegal thing? "Aye, 
there 's the rub." Was it done as an act of voluntary jus- 
tice, or as a compulsory act of prudence ? — an expedient — 
s choice of evils ? 

You hare done well, no doubt, in the enlargement of 
your hospitiila (o prevent the eifects of brotherhood convcy- 
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ing the infection of disease from tlie keanel to t]ia kitolien, 
and thence to your bedrooms and parlors. 

^Ve!l have you done, and well are you doing, in extend- 
ing the dimensions of your lunatic asylums. For your 
artificial stimulants to avarice and amhition, and your pre- 
vailing spirit of contempt for, not only the dependent 
poor, but for the contentment of all who are not njating 
baste to be rieh, or great, is rapidly producing a state of 
things which will require far more space than you have yet 
provided for the demented classes, to which your evil spirit 
is daily and hourly adding. 
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SPIRITL-AL FEEEDOM &C. 

Is it merely, that I am growing older, that my spirit of 
forehearanee is growing strooger ? Or is it, that aa I grow 
older my wisdom ia increasing with age ? May tlie latter 
be the true state of the ease. This, however, is undoubted : 
though 

"Knowledge aod Hbdom, tliough far from being one 
Eato ofulmes no connection ;'■— 

yet, sometimes, little scraps of knowledge— a little fact, 
conveyed in few words in season — may give an impulse to 
the mind in search after wisdom of surprising force. 

I am just now feeling so much of kindly forbearance 
towards the ignorance of the anti-slavery folks, who are 
such altogether, or principally, because they think the 
slaves of the South are in a state of heathen iufidelity, and 
arc denied the blessiags of Christian privileges, as to induce 
something like regret, that I had not extended to them in 
the foregoing pages a larger allowance of forbearance. 

This feeling I owe, through grace, to one of the smallest 
of letters, which eame to me through the storm to-day, 
from one of the best of men — a good specimen of the true 
salt of the earth. Very naivety, ho tells me of an inte- 
resting fact eonccrniag negro slavery, as if not only inte- 
resting, but strange and peculiar. Whereas, it is neither 
strange nor peculiar. 

This is it :—" Mr. , aays he had two hundred slaves 

(250) 
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and not a yieioua one among them ; and that lie often 
waited by their cabins in the night, unknown to them, 
and listened to their prajing witMn, " for Maa'r, and little 
Mas'r, and Miasus, &e.' " — " It is a pretty thought," says 
my beloved correspondent, "and ought to ehoke our aboli- 
tion i a ta dead." 

Bless me, my friend ; if hundreds of such authenticated 
facts would effect for them auch a metaphorical disability 
for hot soup, 1 would give neither sleep to my eyes nor 
slumber to my senses, until setting about in strong earnest, 
to supply them. Is not tho delightful circumstance known 
to thee, my good sir, that some of the eminent men of the 
South have been in dace d, by the piely of their own slaves, 
to examine the claims of our holy faith in Chri=t and to 
admit those claims to their soula' health and happiness ? 
It is even so. But the general rule is otherwise. The 
servants are led to the fountain by the master, as was the 
case I believe, with your excellent friend. And partly, 
hence, perhaps, the form of gratitude taken by their simple 
and fervent piety. 

But, within a comparatively few years past, many others 
than yonr pious friend, from inferior, perhaps, yet com- 
mendable motives, have founded home churches for their 
slaves, and employed godly and efficient ministers to in- 
struct and bring them to the happy fold of the living faith 
of the Gospel. And they have uniformly found it to con- 
duce not to their quiet and comfort only, but also to their 
pecuniary profit. 

And now, that spiritual freedom, which is superiaduooJ 
through the Divine blessing upon religious instruction and 
worship, is not only as much within the reach, but really 
as much in possession of tho South, as of any other people 
in our country, or, as I suppose, any other. Religious im- 
munities are quite aa well, perhaps in general better, se- 
cured to them than to the general free population of the 
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North. The fall enjoyment of the Sabbath is secured to 
them by law and custom, and the privilege to attend reli- 
gious worship and instructioa; — a privilege which they far 
less generally neglect than do the people of the N^ortb— so 
far as I am authorised to say — without distinction of con- 
dition. 

By tens of thousands, the children are carefully bred in 
the knowledge of Christianity, and thus grow up to prize 
their religious privileges above all price. By hundreds of 
thousands, these descendants generally, from a wretched 
stock of heathens, in the utter darkness of a loathsome pagaa 
idolatry ; — unmitigated and bloody savages — by hundreds 
of thousands these highly favored descendants are enrolled 
among the happiest of the happy in the fold of the Ke- 
deemer. 

Happily, even the less spiritually free masters have 
learned, that it ia for their interest that their slaves should 
be religiously instructed. Learning to know their duty, 
they do it faithfully aa unto the Lord. Experience, and 
the examples of Christian masters, have demonstrated what 
should not have required demonstration, that religion se- 
cures the honesty and faithfulness of the slave. Some 
twenty years ago, a rich Southern planter, of great intel- 
ligence and goodness of heart and character, erected and 
endowed a spacious and noble Church, principally fur the 
use and benefit of bis negroes ; called to it an accomplished, 
learned and laborious clergyman ; and with his happy ne- 
groes tho happy master and family, worshiped, received 
the same instruction, and ate of the same bread, and drank 
from the same cup. 

Can even New England piety present a lovelier or a ho- 
lier scene ' 

Irom the succc=3 of such experiments, — is this wia 
called, and a bold and even prodigal one^minj planters 
are doing likewise I will glance at ont, more particular 
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and now, the model master and mJstresa, and their happy 
children and happy servants, al! work, and worship God 
together, in their own comely church, and are all rejoicing 
in modest and generous prosperity. 

AVould it have heen hetter for those negroes to be 
emancipated ? 

Very far gone in a furious and a foolish fanaticism must 
he be who would answer Yes. He is the slave. They 
the freemen. Folly and Fanaticism are hard taskmasters. 

The spiritual capabilities — so to speak — of the good and 
honest-hearted negro, when the Gospel is first proposed to 
him ; — the readiness with which he enters the vineyard to 
labor at the first call, without stopping to chaffer about 
wages, as if perfectly confident that whatsoever is right 
the Lord of the vineyard will award to him,— has some- 
times induced persona of other types of soul, either to 
question his sincerity, or his knowledge of what he is 
about. So perhaps did the laborers in the vineyard, who 
would not enter it until they were certified of what they 
were to have for their work, judge concerning their fellow 
laborer who had made no bargain. 

And the apparent naturalness, and of course manner, 
with which unuorrupted negro children take religious 
instruction, has often led to carping and faithless doubts 
of their capacities to improve by instruction. It is a very 
unhappy circumstance — a sad and sorrowful fact — that 
many persons of worth and piety, who have had hard 
Etruggles in their conflicts wilh worldly-mindedness and 
Ecpptical difficulties, seem thereby to have become incapa- 
ble of understanding the nature and character of that 
better and simpler faith which takes God at His word, 
and asks not, "what shall we Tiave?" but, "what shall 
we lio f" 

By the way, on reading over (his passage on the honcst- 
heartcd negro's spiritual capabilities, doctor, it strikes nie 
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as aomething like preaching. "Well it was not intended, 
and must be, therefore, forgiven ; unless, indeed, it be 
foolish preaching, instead of what the apostle meant hy 
'■ the foolishness of preaching." If it be, let no quarter 
be allowed. For of all the foolish things in the world, 
there is very little question, that foolish preaching is the 
very last of them that should bo encouraged. 

I have elsewhere alluded to the docility in Sunday 
schools nf the negro childrm. And in this connection, to 
show Bomefhing of tbeir ready aeeeptanee ftf religious 
instruction, there shall be noted a eircamstance, that much 
pleased and interested several persons besides myself; To 
our Sunday School, there was an accession of a boy appa- 
rently of about ten years. His reputation had been 
damaged by detection in pilfering. For his special edifi- 
cation, bat without any special allusion, there was given 
an extra, short, and simple exposition of the eighth com- 
mandment, as the words of God to such as He wishes to 
be good and happy. 

Our new scholar was particularly attentive, and at times, 
evidently moved. After church, oa hia way home, the 
clergyman dropped accidentally his pocket handkerchief 
This boy found it under circumstances in which he might 
have concealed it effectually. Instead of which, to the sur- 
pri(?e of some who had known his character, Lc ran with it 
to the owner as quite a matter of course. 

" Poor Jim," said one who bad been often annoyed by 
Jim's pilfering propensities, — " Poor Jim j the seed of the 
word has already begun to bear fruit ; he would not have 
done that yesterday." " Good Jim, hereafter it may be 
hoped," said the clergyman. So he was; and so far as I 
know never pilfered more. 

What an encouragement to engaging and persevering in 
the onerous work of Sunday Schools, shonld one such case 
be, and especially for negroes, in the condition of slavery. 
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In their condition of freedom .^with sorrow to it said, — it 
is very difficult to indnce them to atteacl, — 30 far as my 
esperienoc can testify — and not less difficult to secure tlieir 
attention, sufficiently to be of much use to them. 

In nothing does a master show more lamentable igno- 
rance of negro nature and of his own duty and interest, 
tlian in neglecting the religious instruction of hia slaves. 
Happily, very many are the masters, who have discovered 
the error, to regret, and to do what they can to repair tho 
evil. With the continuance of Heaven's blessing— in a 
comparatively few years— there is very strong reason for 
the hope, that a much larger proportion of the negro slaves 
of the South will be sincere and honest Christians, than 
now of any people under the sun. And then the aboli- 
tion propaganda may be turned in among them without 

Within a short time since, there died in the South, a 
eaint of a female slave, who had often accompanied her 
master's family in various parts of tho North, where all 
sorts of schemes and measures were devised and tried in 
vain, to induce her to abandon her comforts and duties for 
the name of freedom. At tho request of her colored min- 
ister, sho was buried by the bishop of the diocese in which 
she had always lived. And her remains were followed to 
the grave by a procession which very clearly showed that 
her memory was sincerely and affectionately respected, as 
it would be not less impossible than absurd, to respect one 
who had been brutalized by slavery ; as abolitionism insists 
that all in that condition are, necessarily.' 

Pardon and patience for a word more of this departed 
saint; — the early and long faithful friend of the "wi/e" 
and the " sister '' of the writer, She visited them a few 
months ago, and a more cordiil reunion may not easily be 
imagined. Tears were not witheld ; and the ardently affec- 
tionate southern lady on the neck of the faithful and lov- 
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ing sable friend and Ecrvant ; — and the mutual felicitations ; 
— all these combined to produce a scene of much interest j 
and certainly one peculiarly well calculated to damage es- 
ceedingly, many a fine theory of the abolitionist. Degra- 
dation indeed ! Sublime features marked the character of 
that jet black Christian woman's mind and heart. Let 
them be gratefully remembered for the good edification of 



It is doubtless too seldom considered, as it ought to be. 
what great spiritual adTantages the slave has in the pur- 
suit of heavenly mindedness, in being so completely relieved 
by his condition, from the vexiugs and irritations, and other 
temptations of worldly care. It places him on a vantage 
ground which very few of us are able to estimate the value 
of; and which so often many of ns yeara for, that aa we 
grow in age, we more surely may growin grace. In seeking 
for the heavenly things of the kingdom of God, and of His 
rigliteousness, he has not to take thought for what he shall 
eat or what he shall drink, or wherewithal he shall bo 
clothed. 

In seeking for the better things of the soul, undisturbed 
by these common and corroding cares, the Christian ser- 
vant will either find all desirable things for the body added, 
or the infinitely more valuable gifts of grace, that shall en- 
able him to overcome the world, and so to bo indifiercnt to 

The true slave of Christ, — in Him free indeed — may care 
very little what shall come to him from an earthly master. 
Should even martyrdom come to him, it has come to many 
of whom the world was not more worthy, than able to 
comprehend their spiritual, sublime, and happy elevation 
above it. 

To add to the value of this chapter, if it have any of its 
own ; or if not, to make it of great value, by appending to 
it a combined lesson of two great men, the liberty is taken 
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give them what justice, benevolence, humanity would de- 
mand even for a stranger, an enemy, a persecutor — giye them 
the Gospel without which life will be a curse. Sweeten 
their toil — sanctify their lives — hallow their deaths. We 
have begun a good work, and God grant that it may never 
cease until every slave in the land is brought under the tu- 
ition of Jesus of Nazareth. None need bo afraid of his 
lessons. He was no stirrer up of strife, nor mover of sedi- 
tion. His " religion on the other hand, is the pillar of so- 
ciety, the safeguard of nations, the parent of social order, 
which alone has power to curb the fury of the passions, and 
secure to every one his rights." Insurrection, anarchy and 
bloodshed — revolt against masters or treason against States, 
were never learned in the school of Him, whose Apostles 
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enjoined subjection to the magistrate, and obedience to all 
lawful authority, i^ characteristic duties of the faithful. 
Is any thing to be apprehended from the instructions of 
Hiin, in ffkose text-book it is recorded ; " Let as many ser- 
vants as are under the joke, count their masters as worthy 
of all honor ?" Christian knowledge inculcates contentment 
with our lot ; and in bringing before us the tremendous reali- 
ties of eternity, renders eomparatiyely indifferent to the in- 
convcnienees and hardships of time. It subdues those 
passions and prejudices, from which all danger to tho social 
economy springs. " Some have objected," says a splendid 
writer, " to the instruction of the lower classes, from an 
apprehension that it would lift them above their sphere, 
make them disatisfied with their station in life, and by im- 
pairing the habits of subordination, endanger the trancjuil- 
ity of tho State; an objection devoid surely of all force 
and validity. It is not easy to conceive in what manner 
instructing men in their duties can prompt them to neg- 
lect those duties, or how that enlargement of reason, which 
cnableB them to comprehend the true grounds of authority 
and the obligation to obedience, should indispose them to 
obey. The admirable mechanism of society, together with 
that subordination of ranks which is essential to its sub- 
sistence, is surely not an elaborate imposture, which the 
exercise of reason will detect and expose. The objeetioa 
we have stated, implies a reflection on the social order, 
equally impolitic, invidious, and unjust. Nothing in reality 
renders legitimate governments so insecure as extreme ig- 
norance of the people. It is this which yields them an 
easy prey to seduction — makes the victims of prejudice 
and false alarms, and so ferocious withal, that their inter- 
ference in time of public commotion is more to bo dreaded 
than the eruption of a volcano." 

" Brutal ignorance is indeed to be dreaded — tho only se- 
curity against it, is physical force — it is the parent of fe- 
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rooity, of rashneas, and of desperate cutcrprizoa. But 
Christian knowledge Boftena and aubdues. Chjist Jesua 
in Ijinding Ilia subjects to God, binds them more closely 
to each other in the ties of eocfidencc, fidelity and love. 
IVe should sajj then, to all oar brethren of the South, go 
OQ in your present undertaking ; and though our common 
ontmies niaj coat nue to reiile, you will be consolidating 
the pkmLnta of jour social fabnc, so firmly an 1 compactly, 
thjt jt bhaLl defy the storms of fdnatici'^m, while the apeo- 
ticle you will exhibit ot Union sympathy and c nfili,nce 
among the d fftrent orders of the community will be a 
standing refutation of dll their tcousationsi agunst us. 
Ijro on m this noble enterprise, nntil every alave in our 
bordiia shall know of Jesus and the B^surrcctjon , and 
the blessing of God will attend you — and turn back the 
tide of indignation which thi, public opinion of the world 
is endeavor ng to roll upon you 

The truly ' noble enterprise ' alluded to bad jnst 
ereeled an additional church in Charleston, for the religioua 
training of her slaves at an espenso of nearly eight thou- 
Bind dollars:; .connected with which is a Sunday school of 
about two hundred scholars, who are taught by the 5Iinistcr 
and some twenty or thirty ladiea and gentlemen. 

" Masters, give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal; liiio wing that ye also have a Master in Heaven." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A CHAPTER OP LACONICS- 
SUGGESTIVE HISTORY. 

" The Greeks and Romans, descended from Japhetli, con- 
quered Canaan, and wliatever relics there were of them 
any where ; for instance, at Tyre, built by the Sidonians ; 
aud Thebes, by Cadmus; at Carthage, by Dido; — they 
were all cut off by the Greeks and Eomans. It is observed 
by Campanell, that " none are descended from Cham, but 
slaves, and tyrants, who are indeed slaves." But Mr. 
Mede'a observation is more pertinent : " There hath 
never jet been a son of Cham, that hatk shaken a acept«r 
over the head of Japhetk. Shorn hath subdued Japheth, 
and Japheth subdued Shem ; but Cham never subdued 
either. Which made Hannibal, a child of Canaan, cry out 
with amazement of soul, Agnosco fatum Caithaginis; — ' I 
acknowledge the fate of Carthage.' " (Livy.) 

Patrick on. Gen. IX. 27. 

Do Eot such historical facts, when found also in accord- 
ance with the present state of the world, look very much 
like the corresponding prophecy, — "And Canaan shall le 
his servant?" And if, His Word and Providence are the 
two witnesses to prove it His decree, is it wise to fight 
against it ? 

THE EAKLY CHURCH. 

As in the early Church, it was unlawful for a Christian 
master to sell a Christiaa slave, or even a pagan slave, to 
Jew or heathen; so in our own days, no truly Christian 
(261) 
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master can be willing to sell a slave to an unbeliever. 
There are many such masters who wonld not do it on any 
consideration, or for anj price. Why ? The conscientioua 
Christian requires no answer. Others might not understand 
the true answer, and this therefore is not the place to 
answer it. 

A SMALL SHARE IN THE INHERITANCE. 

The author of Alton Locke, thus describes some of the 
miserable classes of proud old England ; — " Such a visage 
as only worn-out poachers, or tramping drovers, or London 
Chiffoniers carry ; pear-shaped, and retreating to a narrow 
peak above, while below, the bleared cheeks and drooping 
lips, and peering purblind eyes, perplexed, hopeless, defiant, 
and yet sneaking, bespeak their share in the inheritance of 
the kingdom of heaven ; — savages without the resources of 
a savage— slaves without the protection of a master — to 
whom the cart-whip and the rice swamp would bo a change 
for the better — for there, at least, is food and shelter. 
Slowly and distrustfully a dripping scarecrow of rags and 
bones rose from his hiding place." 

This excellent English author, who is trying hard to shame 
England into something like the decencies of humanity, 
first exaggerates the condition of slavery, by the introduc- 
tion of the cart-whip, as if an inseparable adjunct, — did he 
learn this of Lord Palmerston ? — and then declares it pre- 
ferable to the condition of the poor Briton, even physically, 
as well as morally degenerate. Did Mr. Kingsley know of 
the comfortable and happy condition of our southern slaves, 
—with goodly shares in the inheritance of tlie kingdom of 
heaven — would be not say with sorrowful indignation, " Oh, 
forbear, my country, from condemning aa institution which 
feeds and clothes and protects the poor, and trains many 
for heaven, and take up a lamentation that you had not 
rather taxed labor for twenty millions to elevate the con- 
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dition of your owd miseraUes, thao to eondeniJi the West 
Indian slaves to theft, robbery and pauperism!" 

FOREIGN SLAVERY. 

Madam Pfeifi^k finds herself quite agreeably disap- 
pointed to find the slaves of Braail in a more comfortable 
condition than the laborers of Europe. " All work ceases 
at suDset, when the negroes are drawn up in front of their 
master's house for the purpose of being counted, and then, 
after a short prayer, have their supper, consisting of boiled 
beans, bacon, &c. &e., handed out to them. At sunrise 
thej again assemble, are counted, and after prayers and 
breakfast go to work 

" I had an opportunity of convincing myself that tho 
slaves arc not by far so harshly treated as we Europeans 
imagine. They are not overworked, perform all their du- 
ties very leisurely, and are well kept. Their children are 
frequently the playmates of their masters' children, and 
knock each other about as if they were all equal. There 
may be eases in which certain slaves are cruelly and unde- 
servedly punished; but do not like instances of injustice 
occur in Europe also ? 

"/ am certainly very much opposed to slavery, avd I 
sltould greet its aboKlion with the greatest ddiylit ! but, des- 
pite this, I again affirm that the negro slave enjoys, under 
the protection of the law, a better lot than tho free fellah 
of Egypt, or many peasants in Europe — the principal 
reason of the better lot of the slave, compared to that of the 
miserable peasant, may perhaps partly be, that the purchase 
and the keep of one is expensive, and the other costs nothing'. 
After all, slaves are far from being as badly off as many 
Kuropeans imagine. They arc generally pretty well 
treated; they are not overworked, their food is good and 
iiulritious, and the punishments are neither particularly 
frequent nor heavy.— Their lot is less wretched than that 
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of the peasants of Russia, Poland or Egypt, who arc not 
called slavcB." 

HUNGER THE GREAT SOCIICB OF CRIME. 

" A large portion of the crimes punished hj law, arise from 

hunger." So says a Freoch Abbe already quoted. " They 

will disappear when the men whom it now besets shall be 

bevond the reach of its fatal suggestions." 

Are the Abolitionists accelerating that important when? 
What progress have they made in London, New York and 
Philadelphia, in the imperative duty of saving the poor— 
not from ordinary hunger merely but,— from Death, death 
hi/ starvation? 

" I hope to see the day," said Lord Brougham,— who 
seemed to have thought the ability to read an excellent 
substitute for meat—" I hope to see the day when every 
young man in England shall be able to read Bacon." 

" Better hope for the day," replied Cobbett, " When 
every man in England shall he able to eat bacon." 

This reply of Cobbett, Coleridge declared to be "the beat 
Speech of the session." 

The southern negroes are able to cat bacon abundantly, 
though, probably, not always their entire allowance; fori 
well know a model master in Alabama,— one of the very 
best of men, whom I love as a brother or a son, whose 
allowance of bacon, in the working season, is four pounds 
a week, with all needful accompaniments. How many 
of abolition England's hard laborers would gladly exchange 
condiliona with these bacon-eating negroes ? Under other 
names. Great Britain has, on her own homo islands, more 
slaves than all onr South ; and some of them may be able to 
read, but very few to eat baeon to that amount. 

A PET. 

During my residence in the South, a maiden-lady-fricnd 

of ours, having arrived at that kindly ago when it is ploa- 
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sunt to liavo a pet, had the rare good fortune to find among 
ber acquaintance a little negro child of a year old that had 
lost its mother. She at once secured it to herself as a pet, 
as a lady might procure a 3ap-dog, It bcoamo a much 
more interesting pet than any lady's lap-dog ever was. 
No pet was ever more tenderly cared for, or more highly 
prized. Had it been the orphan of a princess it could not 
have been made more comfortable. There was nothing of 
the Topsy romance in the aflair ; but there is no occasion 
to doubt of its being now a far happier negro, than any 
that can be found among the snow-banks of the Grees 
Mountains, where, in 1826, twenty-four out of nine hundred 
anil eighteen, were in the Penitenilari/ ! — one in 38 J ! 

DIGKiriED MODERATION. 

A Northern divine, who some seven years ago denounced 
the Abolition party as extravagant and malignant fanatics, — - 
the "Cold Steel party," — I wonder if he still does? — 
wrote this of Southern servitude : " It hag produced mt- 
speakahle mischief and mtsert/ in the domestic relations." — 
And has nothing else done as much and far more, in this 
way, supposing this false charge to be granted to the full ? 
"It has transferred parental authority to a source that God 
never designed." Which is this, modesty, or profane pre- 
sumption ? " /( has deprived the ignorant of knowledge, 
and taJeen from, the defenceless the shield of their protec- 
tion." How so ? Are not Southern slaves better in- 
Btruoted and protected than are the " Moyamensing blaeis 
or their white companions, or even the poor generally ?" 
" It consigns him to toil as a beast of burden, without any 
just and adequate remuneration." He toils leas, and he 
is better remunerated than the free laborers of any country. 
" The avails of his labor is the property of his master, and 
cannot he made Ids own." Whose are the avails of the 
23 
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labor of the free man, who works far harder, without beiog 
able to procure half the comforts of the slave, for himself 
and family, and in eiclinesa and age is in destitution and 
beggary, and in danger of death by btaevatIon ? 

" He is HIMSIXP PKOPERTT, and of course can own 

Could the rank fetor of impiety be eklorinized out of it ; 
HO that we might handle it, secure against infection and 
offence, no doubt there might be found somewhat of psy- 
chological interest, together with a ¥ast fund of amuse- 
ment, in the abolition istic notion of " the property of man 
ill man." It is a mental abortion. It is a profane fancy. 
It is the monster offspring of the infidel mother of a, very 
gross materialism, whose father is an atheist. 

" The property of man in man," says Eev. Dr. Thorn- 
well — " a fiction to which even the imagination cannot 
give consistency — is the miserable cant of those who would 
storm by prejudice what they cannot demolish hj argu- 
ment. We do not even pretend that the organs of the 
body can be said strictly to belong to another. The limbs 
and members of my servant are not mine, but his — they 
arc not tools and instruments which I can &port with at 
pleasure, but the sacred pnsseision of a human being, 
which cannot bo invaded without the authority of law, and 
for the use of which he can never be divested of hia 
responsibility to God." 

So much for this Key stone in the arch of Abolitionism. 
But, in common parlance — the most figurative of all par- 
lances — and in the view of the carnal-minded materialist, 
neither is the slave's person or mind, the jij-oppr/y of the 
master. They are both his own property; to which he 
may, and not unfrei{uent]y does, add largely; so as often 
to bf able to command more ready cash than his master ia 
able til command. And by a general public sentiment, 
stronger than law — without which laws are powerless — the 
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slave's property is as sacred as the master's. The property 
of the master is the obedience of the slave to all his lawful 
commands. So much, no more. If the master be foolish 
aad wicked enough to be a tyrant ; and the slave to disobey 
lawful commands, they will be as unhappy as many foolish 
and wicked fathers and sons. 

A PLEASAKl' EECOLLECTION. 

In St. Angustine, my eicellent host, in his generous 
kindness, appropriated to my use and comfort, a servant 
boy of some fourteen years old, and as black as a jet. 
Peter was a good, amiable, and attentive boy. With the 
entire approbation of the master, — though I had been 
taught that an attempt of the kind would peril my life, — 
I taught Peter to read the Bible. 

In my pleasant quarters, I was much alone with Peter, 
and had a good deal of talk with him; and at no time, for 
many years, did I ever hear Peter express the shadow of a 
wish to be freer than he was, in his easy and well com- 
pensated servitude. How great would be the increase of 
comfort if all services were as well paid. When he attained 
to the ability to read the Bible a little, so as to under- 
stand, in easy passages, something of its meaning, Peter's 
happiness, in the shadow of an orange tree, might have 
been envied by a prince or a poet. 

AN APHORISM WITH A COMMENT. 



Are the Abolitionists happy? I met one in travelling 
through Ohio, who so raved and foamed, while denouncing 
slavery, as to frighten women and children. Ho could not 
have been happy. Happiness never takes that frightful 
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form. Calmness and elevation are the attributes of that 
Truth which is the source and mother of happiness; and 
the child though sometimes joyous esccedingly, and some- 
times indignant, never foams at the mouth. 

A SEDITIONAEY. 

" niuck the locomotives !— Tear np tlie Tails !— Law or no low, Con- 
Btitution or no Constitution, resolve thai this law EhuJl not bo erforoed."— 

As if a hopeless evil, if not the only one of any account 
in tlic world, Mrs. Stowe had intended to keep silent on the 
painful subject of slavery, until " she heard, with perfeut 
surprise and consternation," of the passage of the fugitive 
slave law, as if it were a quite new and unheard of, and un- 
paralleled abomination. Then her sense of duty awakened 
her to the irksome task of teaching the people of the North 
" what slavery is. From this arose a desire to exhibit it 
in a living dramatic reality." 

Wlat a miserable pity that she had not been couaulted 
at an early day by the Government; and especially, by 
Clay, Webster and Cass ! 

ABOLITION PERVEESION OF SCRIPTURE. 

Though often sufSciently revolting to all sober and rev- 
erent minds, the grotesque absurdity of the abolitionists' 
perversions of Scripture, are sometimes irresistibly ludi- 
crous. It is a pity that they are not always as innocently 
simple as that of the Scotch mother and her good boy 
Sawney. The good mother and the good son were together 
hoeing their potato patch. The day was hot and thirsty. 
The ground was hard and foul. And long before the task 
was done, the poor boy, though "a lad o'grace" — felt as 
though he could stand it no longer without water from 
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the burn. The good mother was strODgly bent on Us com- 
pletion before leaving it ; and so she delved away lustily, 
and with a good heart. She said many and cheering words 
of praise, encoaragement and comfort to her boy, who sadly 
began to lag. He had often asked leave of her to go to 
the "hum" for a drink; but the burn was a good way off, 
and so poor Sawney was not permitted to leave the potato 
patch, lest it might not he finished bo soon as desired. 
"AVe'll ha' done it, Sawney, my bairn in a wee bit; and 
then the burn will luik beautifu' Sawney, darlin' ; an' it'll 
sing ye a bit ditty, my lad, au' gie ye a stoup o' its drink 
sweetened, Sawney, ay', my baim, sweetened." 

" But, guid mither, I'm mnckle drouthy. An', mither, 
does na' the guid bulk say, ' gi' drinli unto the drouthy V " 

" Aye, mi baim, and so saith it sure. That's unco tnie 
mi ain Sawney ; but na' till the patch is done, Sawney." 

" An' where, mither mine, does the guid buik say ony 
thing o' that like ?" 

" Aye, Sawney ! Sawney ! I could a wal bo grcetiu' 
that ye ahud forget that the Bible saith — IIo, every ane 
that thirsteth." 

Sawney too was much distressed that be bad forgeftoa 
it; and he hoed away lustily till the patch was fiaished. 
That Scotch mither no doubt raised up on her knees many 
a Bible expositor to do credit to her nurture. 

"With the mere amusing expositions of the abolitionists 
we ought not, perhaps, to find fault, unless they be also 
profane ; — then indeed they would not be merely amusing. 
But when a learned divine of the dvjnifiedly moilerale 
class of abolitionists, takes upon himself so flatly to contra- 
dict Holy Writ as to declare that " masters cannot rendar 
to their tervants that which is just and egual," he seems 
to extort rebuke for bis impious presumption, 

" Masters cannot render to ilieir servants that ichich is 
'ZS* 
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jisl a ! 3 7 saji a PI ladelph a (I ne. Let him 
settle that with ti ap'^tleBto omninls t 

NE 1 3 ir iDErS 

Among negro elive' ^as often dmong wh te freemen, — 
thcr arc t uni o eas on Uy v ous fell ws who are 'never 

f — out nt pr soc — from harm or harm n^ These are 
found out and bouf,ht p 1 y t! p negr tra lers — who some- 
times corrupt them for the purpose — anl tdken off to New 
Orlean r cl ewhere 

'^^J fr n Lon In n n an I wo en have b en transported 
on the ath? ot such as have le 1 them nto r me from self- 
sh and 3 n t^r m t v " 

CLEON AND I. 

"What this Las to do with lay subject, no one will guess, 
but such as Lave hearts with eyes in tLem. Is it a large 
class ? I don't know. Some people think it a veiy large 
class J and some people think it a very small one. I cannot 
decide. I dare not. The truth, perhaps, lies between 
them, where it is usually found, — as it is said,- 
extrcmcs, 

" Cleon hafb a million acres, 

Cleoa Awtlletii in a palace, 

la a cottage I; 

CJaoD hath a doien fortunes, 
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Ckon Iiarbora sloth and dullness. 






He in relTct, I in fusUan, 




Kioher man am I. 




" Cloon is a slave to grandei 




Free as aipiight am I ; 




Cleon fees a doicn doctors, 




Keedofnonehavol; 




Healtli-sHrronnded, care-eni 


■ironed. 


Cleon feats to die; 




Death may eome, he'll find 


me rcidj. 



Claon hears no nnthems ringing 

In the sea and si:;; 

Natnre slnga to me foreTcr, 

BarQest listener I ; 

State for state, with all attendants, 

Who would change ?— Not I." 

Tsitnotabr ht p t 1 gm? Wh dJIgrrfit? 
Why it came to m 11 cl p f h py f th Christ- 
ian Witness, f F Id 11 18o3 H t f J me,— 
away up here betw th h 11 it b 1 th cr, I ain 
sure I don't kn — 11 tL w j f m B t What a 

nice thing it wo 11 h — w Id t t — t b bl to enjoy 
and help to supj t h j p th t 1 t ch nice 
things for tho p m t f w d m 1 1 pp ? Per- 

haps 80. Idontk Itmgttb th g;orit. 

might not. It w Id t bl th t m ght J abnsed. 

I hope it is right f m t th k t b t t 

ABOLITION LOGIC. , 

How the Anti-Slavery authorities reconcile all their 
arguments against Southern Slavery is no offiilr of mine. 
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